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Naomi Lederach, a registered nurse and family counselor, her daughter Beth, a high school English teacher and 
drill team coach, and her mother Nona Kauffman, a vigorous 87-year-old retiree, demonstrate in this volume that 


Exercise as You Grow Older 
by Naoma Lederach, Nona Kauffman, and 
Beth Lederach 
8'/2 X 11; 112 pages; 86 photographs 
Paperback, $9.95 ($14.50 in Canada) 


fitness encompasses all of life. It includes regular exercise, sensible diet, healthy family relationships, and a 
generous dose of humor. 


Most of the book is devoted to an exercise program of stretching and toning, thoroughly illustrated with large 
black-and-white photos and clearly described in large-print text, that can benefit men and women of all ages. One 


special section, nicknamed “Nona-robics,” details Mrs. Kauffman’s own self-styled exercise plan. 


Naomi Lederach also discusses the benefits of walking and the importance of good nutrition, and gives an 
annotated list of additional resources. 


And throughout, all three stress the importance of starting where you are and progressing at your own speed in 


order to live a healthier, happier life at any age. 


Buy it for yourself or for someone special in your life who’s over 50. 


GooaS Books 
Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 Call toll-free 1-800-762-7171 In PA, call collect 717-768-7171 
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Strong, Healthy, Happy 
Families Don’t Just Happen 
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John M. Drescher, Abraham and Dorothy Schmitt, and Sara 
Wenger Shenk offer encouragement and practical suggestions to 
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And Then There Were Three 
An Ode to Parenthood 


by Sara Wenger Shenk 


“This life- and family-affirming book should be welcomed by mothers and 
mothers-to-be, by feminists and nonfeminists, by men and by women.’—from the 
foreword by Katie Funk Wiebe 

“This is a book of far more than personal experience. It is a carefully 
thought out theology of family and home... . | appreciated her stress on 
relationships, her sound exegetical work, and her affirmation and insistence that 
everything flows from a basic love relationship with God.” — Festival Quarterly 

“Here is a book that I am eager to recommend for its honest 
acknowledgment of uncertainty and pain along with the joys of mothering. | 
strongly recommend this book for parents who want to be responsible and joyful, 
but not overwhelmed by rules for proper parenting.” —Dr. Ruth Detweiler 
Lesher, psychologist 
Paper, $8.95 


Renewing Family Life Seven Things Children Need 
by Abraham and Dorothy Schmitt by John M. Drescher 
Crucial events in family life can be times of John M. Drescher discusses seven of the 
renewal and growth rather than times of most basic needs of the growing child in 
disintegration. In down-to-earth language, emotional and spiritual terms. A practical, 
using personal experiences and those personal, down-to-earth book for people 
drawn from counseling others, the Schmitts who care about children as persons. 
lead their readers to better understand “This book is a joy to read and we 
these events and to respond redemptively predict that many a parent will profit by 
in times of crisis. it.” —Evelyn M. and Sylvanus M. Duvall in 
Paper, $5.95 the introduction 

Paper, $2.95 
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EDITORIALS 


Are We “The Lost Generation’”? 


More and more it is slipping into Menno- 
nite conversations. One hears it in sermon 
illustrations. It appears in our periodicals 
and position papers. And _ increasingly 
Mennonite leaders are grabbing hold of this 
concept as a primary way of explaining the 
church’s problems. 

One is surprised to witness so little protest. 
Perhaps because the accusations are some- 
what subtle, and because a wide gap has 
grown up between our generation and most 
church leaders, many don’t even realize 
what's afoot. 

No, it’s not a conspiracy. It zs possible to 
understand how the explanation has de- 
veloped. But when an explanation threatens 
to become a stereotype, one must raise some 
questions. 

What am I talking about? 

There is a growing tendency to blame my 
generation for the problems of the church. 
Normally we are stereotyped as “the ’60s 
generation.” It is asserted, not without con- 
siderable reason, that a vast majority of 
persons with Mennonite background who 
are now between the ages of 35 and 45 are 
“Jost” to the church. 

Furthermore, those from my generation 
who do attend church tend not to get too 
involved. We give less ume and money to the 
agencies and institutions than many think 
appropriate. And very few of us have agreed 
to be pastors or to work in leadership in the 
church bureaucracy. 

These are generalizations, but I for one 
would agree that there is considerable truth in 
these observations. 

The anger begins for many of us when 
more and more of the “official” leaders adopt 
an offhand stereotype of what these generali- 
zations mean. ““They can’t be counted on,” 
some leaders say, frustrated with budget 
shortfalls and personnel shortages. “‘Let’s 
forget them and get on with things.” 

The frustration is understandable but not 
jusufiable. Many in my generation grew up 
in homes that constantly criticized the church 
and its leaders. Many of us saw the falsehoods 
perpetrated by society’s institutions, es- 
pecially the legalized injustice against per- 
sons of other races and beliefs. Not to mention 
a war that seemed racist and fruitless. 

Many of us in the ’60s and early ’70s 
searched ‘“‘deeper.”” We were not ready to 
accept the standard answers and categories. 
Many of us still aren’t. The faith articulated 
by our pastors (some of whom are older than 
us and an increasing number of whom are 


younger than us) often seems shallow and 
oversimplified. We learned the phrase “‘cheap 
grace” too well, and we keep applying it to so 
many situations we meet in the organized 
church. At the same time that we wanted to 
strip things down to their basic ‘“‘simplicity,” 
we kept saying that life is more complex than 
our elders would admit. 

It appears to many that the church’s in- 
stitutions and programs were built and 
shaped by the two generations ahead of my 
age group, and that the leadership for those 
organizations 1s now passing, over us, to the 
younger generation (persons under 35). I 
agree. But it’s not that simple. 

1. Many of my generation consider them- 
selves deeply involved in the church, even 
those who don’t attend a Mennonite church. 
Many of us have given our lives to developing 
or working in alternative institutions and 
programs which seem closer to a true Chris- 
tian vision of God’s people in the city or 
overseas. Many have become involved in the 
arts, have participated in social and political 
causes, and have developed experimental 
worship and church patterns. So is it fair to 
say that there 1s a lack of commitment and 
vision? Wouldn’t it be more accurate to say 
that many of these committed persons simply 
don’t show up in Mennonite statistics? 

2. Many of us are skeptical of the use of 
“Statistics” as a primary symbol of God’s 
people. In the first place, it seems truly like an 
extreme cheapening of grace. In the second 
place, statistics have constantly been used to 
prove that the “60s generation is lost and 
can’t be counted on.” Thirdly, the current 
preoccupation with statistics by the official 
church structures seems paradoxical; the drive 
is to “plant” churches in the cities, right 
where many of the “lost” generation have 
been all along! 

3. There is a theological and political 
debate behind all of this. If the church cannot 
find a way to struggle with that debate, the 
“lost” generation will continue to not be 
found. But what can’t be overlooked is that 
the church that remains is only a “partial” 
Mennonite church. 

4. My plea to leaders both older and 
younger than my generation is to not slap us 
with the blame for your organizational prob- 
lems. Many persons between ages 35 and 45 
are just beginning to reach back toward the 
organized church. This is not the moment to 
bulldoze us all in a big “‘lost 60s” heap and 
shun us asa sort of bad-guys explanation for 


your frustration. 
continued on page 6 
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Reprinted from World Press Review, October 1984. Ulvi/Cumhuriet (Istanbul) 


EDITORIALS 


continued from page 5 

Every leader is tempted to develop a scape- 
goat explanation for his or her ills. Thatcher 
had her Falklands, Marcos vilified the Com- 
munists, the Ayatollah made the Americans 
evil, and Reagan successfully created Khadafy 
as an international menace. 

Mennonite leaders are searching for a 
scapegoat for their troubles. My plea — don’t 
make the ’60s generation your bad guys. Not 


that I’m suggesting some other group as 
scapegoat. Perhaps, through the grace of 
God, we will face the truth instead of de- 
veloping scapegoats. 

5. Now is the time to learn from each 
other. Now is the time to forgive. Perhaps we 
won’t be as lost as we assume if we find each 
other. —MG 


A Word About Our New Rates 


We do a continual balancing act between 
being fair to our readers and keeping Festival 
Quarterly afloat financially. It is a dilemma 
we share with most magazines. 

To help celebrate the arrival of Mennonites 
in Canada 200 years ago, we are lowering the 
Canadian subscription rate to the same as the 
U.S. rate, even though it is more costly to mail 
the magazine to Canada. 

And to indicate our continued commit- 


ment to readers overseas we are instituting a 
new rate for European subscribers and 
another rate for all other countries. (We are 
also keeping our International Subscription 
Fund — see page 6.) These amounts can all be 
found on pages 5 and 32. 

Our intent is not to complicate or dis- 
criminate — but to simply make it posible for 
all who would like to receive FQ to do so. 
We're mighty glad for all of you. —PPG 


FQ/Craig Heisey 
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What the Wax 
Did for Pre 


by Yorifumi Yaguchi 
translated by Mary C. Miller 


Editor’s Note: Yorifumi Yaguchi is a poet 
of national stature in Japan. In addition, he is 
a college professor and Mennonite minister. 

Yaguchi was a child during World War II. 
His memories of the war are full of the 
wonder and terror and degradation that 
victims learn, and then live with forever. 

Through poetry, Yaguchi has reflected on 
war and humans doing violence to other 
humans. Here, through memoirs and stories, 
he looks squarely at the ravages he ex- 
perienced and observed in his growing years. 


Men of Wight 


I grew up in the town of Yamoto, an air 
base. It was near the famous Matsushima 
island chain, so it was officially Matsushima 
Airfield. The place was always full of military 
personnel. 

Around my fourth or fifth year in grade 
school, it was — I can remember the beaming 
faces of the soldiers as they strutted around 
town. I was particularly taken up with our 
young Japanese pilots and their caps with the 
candidate badge, a cherry blossom in an 
anchor. Every one of us kids could hardly 
wait to grow up and be like those guys. 

There were always one or two of these 
soldiers in our homes. The military and the 
town government probably got their heads 
together and planned that the young men 
would get a taste of family atmosphere. 
Everyone put out the welcoming mat. They 
came to our house, too, once or twice a week. 
And to our neighbors’ and relatives’. That 
must have been around 1942. Even yet I can 
recall those soldiers’ faces, the same ages of 
my present students. 

Two unforgettable things happened about 
this time. One concerned a pilot. On our way 
home from school we kids would always go 
around by the air base. We would stand and 
stare enraptured at the one- and two-engined 
fighter planes parked in formation. When a 
propellor whirled and a plane took off, we 
would let out a big hurrah, bursting with 
pride. 

One day the pilots were out there throwing 
around a ball. They were yelling and laugh- 
ing and tossing it high into the deep blue sky. 
Suddenly, a fellow wearing a pilot’s uniform 
ran over to the fence where we stood watching 
and shouted at us, “It’s crazy to become a 
pilot. Just crazy! You got that, you guys? 
Don’t ever become pilots!” 

We were completely stunned, but before we 
could respond, the pilot’s buddy ran up in 
some confusion, murmured soothingly to 
him, and, ‘putting his arm around him, led 
him away. At this time Japan was sull 
winning the war. People were drunk with the 
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prospect of victory. I mvself forgot this inci- 
dent. Only recently uas that pilot’s angry 
voice come back into my consciousness, along 
with the memory of its shattering of my 
youthful adoration. 

Another unforgettable incident concerned 
an officer. One day, wearing an officer’s 
attire, a military man came unexpectedly to 
our house to visit. Usually top personnel were 
entertained by the mayor or by the area 
landholders and didn’t go to poor, small 
homes, but this fellow had been introduced to 
us by a friend. The officer had refined 
manners, he smiled graciously, and his speech 
was courteous and gentle. Also, he brought us 
a sweet cakes gift. We were completely won 
over. When he left, it was with promises to 
visit next week. But we never saw him again. 

About ten days later, we heard that in the 
Red Cross Hospital of a nearby town, a 
military officer had killed a nurse. He had 
grabbed the young woman and with his short 
sword had stabbed her through the neck. 
Then he marched out to his waiting vehicle 
and told his subordinate at the wheel, “‘T just 
killed a chicken.” 

I don’t know why, but when I heard this 
story, I knew intuitively that this guy was our 
officer friend. When I checked with my father, 
that was exactly right. The man who looked 
like he could hardly be harsh enough to give 
an underling an order, the gentle guy who 
loved children, had done that. I wonder what 
ever happened to the pilot who shouted a 
warning to us. I suppose the young pilot 
trainees were all lost in the war. 


fiir Raids 


The first air raid came in the middle of the 
night. Suddenly we were awakened. Rubbing 
our eyes, as if in a trance, we packed up a few 
things and prepared to evacuate. All the 
townspeople made for Mt. Kematsu, about a 
mile and a half walking distance. We were a 
long, silent line. Overhead hundreds of B29s 
headed towards the nearby city of Sendai. 
Sirens wailed. 

My mother carried my little sister on her 
back. We hurried along. Acquaintances were 
all around, but we acted as if we didn’t know 
each other. Some pushed on past us faster yet, 
eager to get to the best shelter area. Finally, we 
arrived at the mountain and entered a gaping 
hole, the mouth of an abandoned mine. 
About 300 yards along inside we spread our 
reed mats. It was damp and chilly. Rivulets of 
water snaked down the stone walls. 

The people who got there first were 
hunched in little groups. You couldn’t hear 
the drone of the bombers. It was pitch dark. It 
must have been in the early 1940s, the night 
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that Sendai was completely destroyed. 

After a while we couldn’t stand it in that 
dark hole, and our family came out and went 
back home. Oh, the joy of breathing fresh air 
again! Next time the sirens went, we climbed 
in the shelter we’d dug beside our house. 

In the end I got used to it. When the sirens 
sounded, I didn’t take refuge in our little 
shelter, but I lay out on the narrow veranda 
that ran the length of the house, waiting for 
sleep to come. With great nonchalance, I 
watched the little black pebbles moving high 
in the distant sky grow, until they became 
planes overhead from which bombs fell and 
gunfire rattled. When they finished and flew 
off, from Matsushima Airfield would come, 
into the empty sky, a burst of five or six 
rounds — pop, pop, pop — a roaster shooting 
out beans. 

The air raids were only once a day. After 
that it was safe and we boys headed for the 
craters. A number of bombs missed the air- 
field and landed in fields and paddies. They 
made a hole half the size of aswimming pool. 
Water gushed up, filling the basins. We boys 
jumped in and swam around and had a great 
time. 

The American Army came to town. A warn- 
ing circulated out of the town office that all 
citizens were to remain hidden behind lock 
and key. My brother and I crouched down by 
our fence to see the action. Along came a line 
of jeeps with American soldiers, guns on their 
shoulders. They moved grandly down the 
forsaken street. 


Some weeks later the commanding officer 
himself arrived. He descended on Matsushima 
Airfield and destroyed the remaining 
weapons and ammunition. A few Zeros and 
fighter planes were sitting around. After the 
surrender we kids sneaked in and played in 
them, fiddling with the gearshifts. These also 
the commander blew up one by one. 


Night Flower Town 


The American soldiers were called Gls. 
The Gls’ “companions of the night” we 
called ‘“‘night flowers.’’ Into town these 
prostitutes came with brightly painted 
mouths, hair puffed and frizzed like blobs of 
cotton candy. Their clothes were garish. 

One of the first prostitutes I knew was a 
classmate from elementary school days. She 
was a farm girl who had peddled vegetables to 
our door. Small and plump, with sloe eyes, 
she was quite attractive. Having come to 
town to work at her aunt’s barber shop, she, 
along with this good-looking woman, drifted 
into prostitution. The aunt’s husband, who 
hadn’t yet returned from the war, was a friend 
of my father’s. 

My father died of typhus four months 
before the surrender. When the barber finally 
got back home and found that both his wife 
and his niece had left and had become night 
flowers at the air base, he said, ““This wouldn't 
have happened if Yaguchi had still been 
living.” But I don’t know. Nationalist and 
patriot that my father was, I doubtif anything 


would have been different. 


Another prostitute of that period was a 
woman from Tokyo named Tayama. She 
was light-complexioned and city-bred, a 
stunning beauty. She took rooms in the house 
of the town councillor whose son was my 
grade-school classmate. 

All kinds of rumors flew around about 
Tayama. She’d slept with a GI on the grass in 
the shrine precincts. She and an American 
had been seen on the river bank. We boys 
exulted in our information services. 

Then there was the time we guys were 
playing ping-pong at the grade school. Some 
girl students were with us, too. All of asudden 
a black car slid into the schoolyard and 
parked beneath our window. In the back seat 
a naked GI was mounting a naked woman. 
Another GI, the driver, from the front seat 
smirkingly watched the little scene. 

We looked on in complete astonishment 
until one of the girls could stand it no longer 
and let out a little squeal. Whereupon the 
black car noticed our presence and again slid 
smoothly on out of the schoolgrounds. 

The houses behind, in front of, and along- 
side us, all rented out rooms to prostitutes. 
For good or for ill, our modest little house 
had no extra rooms to offer. As darkness 
descended, at the gates of all these houses, the 
night moths fluttered. Their “hellos’’ darted 
out at each passing GI, until one was cap- 
tured and led inside. The prostitutes’ rooms 
were distinguished by their curtains at the 
window, of either pink or blue (Of all colors!, 


we thought) and most of them boasted an 
imposing, stately double bed. 

Jinrickshas powered by bicycles were preva- 
lent and were also in on the game. A GI 
would climb in, and it would bear him away 
to some woman’s place. As the night ad- 
vanced, women who were out of business 
stood around with time on their hands. When 
we boys passed by, they’d call out, “Hey there, 
sonny. Go out and get me someone, will 
you?” 


My Childhood Friends 


Masako had been an elementary school- 
mate of mine. I had loved the little black wart 
on her right cheek. A glance from her big, 
round eyes would set my heart beating wildly. 

There were prostitutes at Masako’s place, 
too, because her family had a large house. 
Lots of prostitutes and lots of GIs going in 
and out. One night, in front of my very eyes, 
Masako emerged from the darkness clinging 
to a GI. I was flabbergasted. She had always 
spoken to me when we met. Now, without a 
sign of recognition, she went on by. Dumbly, 
I watched them wander off. 

Living close to us was a neighbor woman, 
Kumiko, who had left and had come back 
home with a child. She also let rooms to 
women. I could go up to her little boy and 
ask, ““What’s your mama doing now?” With 
complete candor and innocence, he’d always 
say, ‘Mommy’s sleeping with an American.” 
One day when I was walking around not 


doing much, this Kumiko marched up 
abruptly and hysterically shouted at me, 
“What’s going on anyway, you! Asking my 
son all kinds of funny things! Take that!” and 
she popped me one on the side of the face. 

Hana’s father was a Korean and was 
rumored to be a Communist. In junior high 
Hana had been good at volleyball. She was 
big-boned, big-breasted, and light-skinned. 
Hana’s older brother was my friend, even 
though I knew he wasa sneak thief. But Hana 
was nice; she was a good girl. 

Hana’s family also took in prostitutes and 
the GIs came and went. Hana herself took up 
with one particular GI, and it became clear 
that he was her “only.” But the day came 
when they had to part. The Korean War had 
started and the greater part of the Americans 
stationed at Matsushima Airfield were being 
transferred out. One afternoon a special 
military train was formed. Several hundred 
prostitutes gathered to see off the GIs. And 
there was Hana clinging to her “‘only,’’ and 
wailing ina loud voice, “No, no. I don’t want 
you to leave. I don’t want you to go!” 

But go they did. Never to return. The 
“onlys”’ left behind in time took up with the 
next group of GIs that were brought in. Hana 
and her mother, who eventually had also 
turned to prostitution, drifted up to Chitose, 
Hokkaido. I heard that her mother died, but I 
lost track of Hana. 

There were prostitutes rooming at my 
classmate Kaneda’s house. One day he re- 
ported, “They go at it in the room next 
t’mine. I made a little hole in the paper 
paneling and I watch ’em. If you come over 
tUnight, I'll letcha in on it for a small fee.” 

I went at the promised hour. As soon as I 
stepped in his room, Kameda hissed, ‘You 
pay first! All right, you can look!” With fear 
and trembling, I put my eye to the hole. 

A woman was curled up in a GI’s arms. 
While he covered her with kisses, his hand 
moved down her body, rubbing between her 
thighs. When she turned her face to me, I 
shuddered as if I'd been whipped. 

It was Kimiko — without a doubt, it was 
my friend Kimiko, the student I had ridden 
the train with on her way to girls’ school up 
until last year. She had been a quiet type with 
a melancholy expression. I had been quite 
attracted to her. Once Kimiko had said of 
Americans, “GIs, those dirty beasts.”” Now 
she lay, stroked by a soldier, her eyes closed in 
ecstasy. I was devastated. 

The GI began to take off her clothing. One 
piece at a time. He chortled greedily. Kimiko 
responded with shy giggles. Her little breasts 
were revealed. I was trembling all over, 
soaked with perspiration. 

“That’s it. Your hundred yen’s up.” I 


continued on page 21 
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Mennonites 
Heroes 


and Humor 


by Melanie A. Zuercher 


Last January, I travelled 600 miles, from 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania to Goshen College 
in Indiana, to hear Garrison Keillor speak. 
Like a good Mennonite, I had the “‘excuse’”’ of 
visiting family as well — it wasn’t pure 
frivolity. But honesty decrees I say that the 
main incentive for my trip was “‘the demigod 
of Midwestern literature’ (to quote a 
columnist in the college newspaper). And the 
whole experience left me with some questions 
and reflections on Mennonites, heroes, and 
humor. 

Garrison Keillor is the host of “A Prairie 
Home Companion” (“P.H.C.”), broadcast 
live from St. Paul, Minnesota, and aired on 
260-plus public radio stations every Saturday 
evening. He is the author of the best-selling 
book Lake Wobegon Days (Viking Penguin, 
1985; see Winter FQ, “Best-Selling Books,”’ p. 
38), in which he writes about mythical Lake 
Wobegon, Minnesota, “the little town that 


’ 


time forgot and the decades cannot improve.” 
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Lake Wobegon was first made famous in the 
second-hour Keillor monologues that are a 
regular feature of “P.H.C.” Both the town 
and its radio cradle seem to resonate the 
heartstrings of Midwesterners and _ trans- 
planted Midwesterners across the country, 
generating much laughter, a few tears, and 
dedicated listeners. According to Time’s cover 
story on Keillor in November, 1985, more 
than two million people listen to “P.H.C.” 
The book has sold over 1,100,000 copies, 
making it the biggest fiction seller of 1985. 
Some of those listeners and readers are 
Mennonites. Emerson Lesher, in The 
Muppie Manual (Good Books, 1985), notes 
that listening to ““P.H.C.”’ isa favorite form of 
entertainment for Mennonite urban pro- 
fessionals, ranking right up there with 
“viewing films,” “attending art exhibits,” 
and “gathering with other Muppies to sing 
from The Mennonite Hymnal.” Additional 
proof of broader Mennonite loyalty to 
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“P.H.C.” and Garrison Keillor were the 
crowds he attracted in small-town Goshen, 
and the awe that permeated the atmosphere 
on the college campus for weeks before and 
after his visit. 

How did someone of such stature (literally 
— at 6’4”, Keillor describes himself as 
“America’s tallest radio humorist’), both 
literary and public, endear himself to so many 
Mennonites? Is it possible that “the quiet in 
the land” have the average American’s hunger 
for heroes, too? 

I think we do, possibly even more so than 
the average American because we are, tra- 
ditionally, a humble people who would be 
hard-pressed to name the heroes in our own 
ranks. Even we Mennonites need someone to 
look up to. Even we long to have someone to 
whom we can concretely transfer our human 
need to be noticed, applauded, even revered. 

If that is indeed the case, then Garrison 
Keillor is a logical choice for a hero, and a 
‘safe’ choice to boot. He knows us, some- 
how, and he isa lot like us, yet he is not one of 
us, SO we can admire him more objectively. 

What, then, makes Keillor a hero for 
Mennonites? He was a small town boy froma 
large, religious family. He grew up in Anoka, 
Minnesota, one of six children raised strictly 
but lovingly in the religion of their mother’s 
Scottish forebears, the Plymouth Brethren, 
Fundamentalist dissenters from the Church 
of England. In the semi-autobiographical 
Lake Wobegon Days, he calls them Sanctified 
Brethren, “‘a sect so tiny that nobody but us 
and God knew about it.’”’ And in Goshen, he 
described Anoka this way: “They were a great 
people to grow up among, but it was a town 
that did not encourage the fancies and fanta- 
sies of young people.” Sounds familiar. 

His stories about growing up Brethren, 
sketched in Lake Wobegon Days, surely echo 
in many Mennonite minds. The Brethren he 
knew were “exclusive,” a branch that believed 
in keeping itself pure and free of false doctrine 
by not associating, on Sundays at least, with 
the impure. The Brethren had only modest 
ambitions for their children: that they might 
earn honest livings (farming being considered 
the most godly occupation and show business 
the least), be happy in the Lord, and “suffer 
trouble cheerfully.’’ Neither college nor a 
well-paying job was necessary. The dis- 
ciplines and restrictions of the Brethren 
separated them from the world, but there was 
security 1n separation. 

Yet the unease many of us recognize is there 
as well. “I wanted to be Italian,”’ Keillor read 
from Lake Wobegon Days to a Goshen 
audience. “I didn’t want to be Scottish. I 
thought that maybe we were secretly Italian 
[really named Keillorini] and we were just 
living in Minnesota asa cover.”’ Then he said, 
“T look through this book and I keep seeing 
stories about the character, who is really me, 
who wants to be somebody else, but who 
wants to be able to come back. The question 
is, do you reach a point where you can’t find 
the way back again?” 

Michael King, a pastor at Germantown 
Mennonite Church in Philadelphia, sug- 


gested that those of us who listen to “P.H.C.”’ 
do so because we want to remember the good 
old days when drinking, dancing, smoking, 
and movies were forbidden, when our parents 
dressed oddly, when we weren't allowed to 
carry a gun in the school play or the band flag 
corps. ““We want to remember,” he wrote, 
“but we don’t want to return.’ However, he 
concluded, ‘““The time may come when. . . it 
will seem that degrees come and parties go 
and there is nothing much new under the 
sun. I wonder if then we will long not only ‘to 
remember but to return in some way to our 
roots” (Menno Writes, January 1986, Vol. 1, 
No. 4). 

Yes, Garrison Keillor shares a similar 
background and some of the same angst as, 
particularly, young urban Mennos. But his 
appeal is broader. This is partly because he 
seems to share some Mennonite character 
traits as well. One of these is his paradoxically 
famous shyness. Some have suspected it to be 
affected or contrived; after listening to 
“P.H.C.” for several years, and as a shy person 
myself, I had a hunch all along that it was 
real, and seeing the man in person confirmed 
that. 

He certainly recognized Mennonites as shy 
people, calling us “‘the shyest religious group 
in America. Nobody really knows who they 
are or who they’re named after. Are they 
named after Mennen skin products or some 
German? We know they were burned at the 
stake, but not all of them.”’ 

Another significant part of Garrison 
Keillor is his faith. When he talks about it, he 
has occasionally sounded almost Anabaptist 
himself. “You must lose your, life in order to 
find it,’ he once told a Wittenburg Door 
interviewer. 

Despite these words, Keillor’s type of faith 
reminds me of that of some Mennonites I 
know, andI don’t mean my grandparents. He 
is not, for example, a formal member of any 
church, nor does he attend regularly, al- 
though he still considers himself Plymouth 
Brethren. His religious pilgrimage, he has 
said, for many years has been simply a matter 
of staying away from church. 

But regular “P.H.C.” listeners may _ re- 
member a broadcast right after Thanks- 
giving, 1985, which was on the road at a 
Lutheran church in Minnesota and in which 
Scripture reading was a major element. And 
they know that hardly a show goes by with- 
out a hymn or a spiritual, or several. Keillor 
told a Time reporter that he likes the old 
hymns because they “express faith, which I 
lean towards as the basis of the good life.” 

Another basis for Keillor’s life, faith, and 
worldview is humor. “Some people think it’s 
difficult to be a Christian and to laugh,” he 
told a Goshen audience, “‘but I think it’s the 
other way around. God writes a lot of comedy 
— it’s just that he has so many bad actors.” 

Lake Wobegon is the proof. Its citizens are 
the ordinary folk among whom we all grew 
up, whose very ordinariness we now find 
funny because it’s so familiar. Lake Wobegon 
makes us laugh because we know it so well. 
We know the neighbors who leave zucchini 


on each other’s back steps late at night. We 
recognize the small boy who spent three of the 
eight dollars he had to buy 12 Christmas gifts 
on a Swank toiletries kit, for a father who 
“was so moved by his gift, he put it away for 
safekeeping.” 

It’s laughter with a twist, though, because 
of that recognition — the same twist that 
surfaces in many “P.H.C.”” monologues. We 
laugh because we remember, and because we 
remember, we claim our roots, realizing at the 
same time that we may have left them behind, 
probably for good. 

Besides his being so much like us in many 
ways, Garrison Keillor seems to appreciate 
Mennonites as we do him. Someone told him 
that when he was in Goshen, he should ask 
the Mennonites to sing, and the Mennonites 
were only too happy to oblige. They followed, 
in four parts, as he lined out two songs, much 
as he has done on “P.H.C.” on numerous 
occasions, and twice they sang “606” for him. 
Both times, Keillor stepped back, closed his 
eyes, and listened with what can only be 
described as a rapt expression. He refused the 
offer of ahymnbook, apparently preferring to 
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immerse himself in the music without 
distraction. 

“What wonderful singing!”’ he exclaimed 
at one point. “I hope that whatever happens 
to you and your church that you keep your 
wonderful singing tradition. 

“The basis of what it means to be in the 
faith is in the coming together,” he said. “As 
long as you have that you can figure the rest 
out.” 

On another level, Keillor and many North 
American Mennonites resonate as fellow 
rural and small-town folk. We may be 
scattered all over the country and the world, 
yet many of us go back, somehow, to the rural 
heartland of North America. I grew up in the 
South and now live in the East, but my 
grandfather was a farmer and pastor in Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Minnesota. When I listen to 
“P.H.C.,” I hear a voice that sounds like my 
Uncle Dan’s, I remember summers on the 
farm, and I keep feeling the same nostalgia. 

Having established Garrison Keillor’s 
worth as a hero for those Mennonites who 
need earthly ones, my critical consciousness 
naturally switches on. I find Keillor to be, in 
addition toa gifted writer and storyteller, shy, 
unassuming, and unpretentious, with a dis- 
like of falseness, a deep love for ordinary 
people, and a dry sense of humor. 


Then what about the fact that he is 
divorced and recently remarried? What about 
the fact that when he met his second wife last 
August, he was living with one of the pro- 
ducers of ““P.H.C.,” to whom he dedicated 
Lake Wobegon Days? What about the fact 
that he is one of the highest paid voices on 
public radio today and that, according to 
People, he just bought his new wife a $300,000 
house in St. Paul? Doesn’t all that fly in the 
face of my positive impressions, as well as 
what he himself has said ? 

I cooled off considerably after I heard some 
of the tales about Keillor’s private life and 
realized just how monumentally successful, 
financially, he has become. I stopped ad- 
mitting my fondness for “P.H.C.” so freely 
because suddenly it was all the rage. I fer- 
vently echoed James Wall, writing in The 
Christian Century, when he said that “the 
secret 1s out about Lake Wobegon”’ now that 
Garrison Keillor had to go and write a book. 
“First thing we knew it was at the top of that 
awful thing called the ‘best-seller list,’’’ Wall 
wrote. “A Prairie Home Companion being 
related in any way to a ‘list’ or something 
called ‘best’ is sacrilege” (The Christian 
Century, November 13, 1985, p. 1019). 

Suddenly I saw another parallel. Garrison 
Keillor once said, “I come from a religious 
people who do not admire success.’’ Obvi- 
ously, so do I. 

The inconsistencies disturbed me. Never- 
theless, I travelled 1200 miles to spend about 
five hours in the presence of a man who has 
been called another Mark Twain. I went 
prepared, even expecting, to be disillusioned, 
but I still went. 

And lo and behold, I came home smiling 
— probably because I was laughing during so 
many of those five hours. I could condemn 
Garrison Keillor for his imperfections, but 
there’s not one hero I know, except for Jesus, 
who doesn’t have a bucketful of his or her 
own. Isn’t “humanity”? what makes a true 
hero, anyway? 

I prefer to dwell on the positive, and to 
simply be glad I went. About ten days after 
coming home, I listened to “P.H.C.,” to one 
of the most disappointing monologues I had 
ever heard. The subtle twist was there, as was 
the lovely, sonorous quality of Keillor’s deep, 
slow-moving voice. But he couldn’t quite 
seem to find Lake Wobegon that night; he 
could only talk in first person. 

It made me wonder if it’s possible to have 
Keillor without the town. This is not to say he 
has lost his gift. But it reinforces my hunch 
that with Lake Wobegon Days, Garrison 
Keillor has reached his peak. Someday before 
too long, $300,000 St. Paul house not- 
withstanding, he may pack up cats, children, 
and Danish wife and move to Copenhagen to 
live out his days reclusively and happily, 
writing and singing, which are the things he 
loves most to do. 

May we all be so fortunate — to do what we 
love, and to not forget to laugh. a 
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skirts (early on they raised their own sheep 
but today they buy the wool), and woven wall 


On a homestead in rural western Ohio, 
three sisters in their late sixties and early 
seventies spend the days weaving and paint- 
ing and writing music and historical drama. 

Theirs is a seamless, whole life, disciplined 
and fed by their faith and endless give-and- 
take among themselves. Irene Smucker King, 
and Isabel and Christina Smucker have 
worked together and inspired each other for 
more than forty years. Yet each has her own 
parucular strength. “I’ve always looked at us 
like ipod bean poles,” explains Christina. 
“We're blessed to have each other, but it 
hasn’t been necessary.” 

Isabel and Christina live together on a 
small farm outside West Liberty, Ohio. Their 
married sister, Irene, lives on the other side of 
town, but joins the younger pair nearly every 
day for work. The three of them produce 
handwoven clothing of all-natural fibers to 
earn their livelihood, and because they can’t 
quite help it. 

What they create is constantly changing. 
Right now they are making pure silk scarves 
(they buy the raw silk), boxy jackets and wool 
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hangings, impressionistic in their subtle 
colors. But what is available today may not 
necessarily be tomorrow. 

“Every once ina while — maybe every five 
or six years — we move to something better,” 
commented Isabel. ‘‘No finish-off by 
dwindling!” 

Irene agrees, “You don’t finish when you’re 
failing. You stop when there are 153 fish in 
the net. I learned that by experience. Isabel 
made some beautiful things that she just 
doesn’t make anymore. I’m looking through 
my wardrobe now to see what I need before 
she suddenly stops making something.” 

Not that these women are fickle or easily 
bored. “You don’t realize that you’re going to 
stop,” says Isabel. “You figure you'll do it 
forever. But then you have the opportunity to 
do something better.”’ 

Adds Christina, ““Would you believe that 
Irene is learning to play the violin! And if I 
could just get on the stage and tell stories all 
the time and help lead people in singing!” 


Where does this fearless energy come from? 
In a recent interview with Festival Quarterly, 
the Smucker sisters talked in counterpoint 
fashion about their faith and Mennonite 
rootings and the relationship of their cre- 
ativity to that. 

All three cite the same event as the be- 
ginning of their individual melding of faith 
and imagination. “One time in a prayer 
meeting 1n our home church, a teacher gave a 
challenge. I heard it, but I didn’t know my 
sisters had,” recalls Christina. ““They did, and 
we each saw the Bible in a new way. We had 
had perfect training, we were believers, but 
something supernaturally natural happened 
that day.” 

“Tam so glad that it happened to us within 
our own church,” Isabel reflects. “It was 
within the framework of the culture we had 
grown up in. Yet we found something new in 
culture that didn’t exclude anyone or our 
past. We saw a new separation from the 
world, but it was unto God, and made us 
more open to all people. I think we were able 
to accept. who we were, deeply enough, that 
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we were able to find ourselves.”’ 

Their new understanding and resultant 
living was met with some skepticism and 
misunderstanding by the people around 
them. Irene remembers, with pain, those 
years and even more recent occasions, “You 
can’t flow in conversation with people who 
resist you. All we can do is express what we’ve 
experienced. The ultimate is if our story can 
make other people tell thezr stories. That, it 
seems to me, is a deeper form of evangelism.” 

Irene taught her three sons at home, each 
for their entre twelve grades! It was her way 
of offering a more whole education to her 
children. And it reflected what all three see as 
a distortion in Western mentality. “The mind 
should be servant to the heart and not the 
master,” Irene testifies. ““The mind follows 
but it doesn’t lead. It is needed, if it’s in the 
right place.”’ 

It is that attention to the “heart” that 
distinguishes much of what these women do. 
Christina offers another example: ‘“‘We are 
continually given all kinds of invitations to 
go and do things. We are wanted because we 
have ‘found’ so much. And people are 
addicted to getting. But we’ve learned that we 
have to ‘give out’ very selectively. We can’t 
‘give out’ if we don’t ‘take in.’ We have to 
leave a margin for quality. So the mind may 
be attracted but the heart has to say no. You 
can so easily lose sight of your purpose. But 
there is a directive pull from the heart where 
God lives.”’ 

The Smuckers’ way of living obviously 
doesn’t come by chance. ‘“‘We have a 
‘method,’”’ explains Christina. “One way I’m 
a ‘methodist is that I get up in the morning 
and have time with God. The Bible isn’t just 
nice talk, but it has to be taken seriously. It’s 
held in reserve to be discovered. So I have to 
go to bed at eight if I want to get up at four. 
And there goes the social life!”’ 

Isabel’s view 1s parallel. “If you don’t tend 
yourself and your relation with God, your 
tradiuons dry up. And then you quickly 
believe you have arrived. 

“You are notallergic to change, but you try 
to understand what the principles were that 
made our church leaders make the changes 
they did. You have to appreciate what has 
been. You begin to see the light back there for 
which they paid such a price. And you begin 
to understand that price.” 

“Now that’s good Mennonite talk,” agrees 
Irene. 

“Sure, I love the Mennonites,” asserts 
Isabel. “It’s one of the structures God has set 
up. 

“Today we’re paying a price for our under- 
standing of the same God and his under- 
standing, even though we’re all very dif- 
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ferent.” 

The Smuckers keep working out their own 
faiths and imaginations. ““God has touched 
every avenue of our lives — how we eat, how 
we dress, when we get up in the morning,” 
comments Irene. “Our parents didn’t always 
understand that. 

“We aren't bound by these principles. We 
aren’t conscience-smitten if we’re away from 
home and stay out ’ul ten!” 

“God doesn’t make health nuts,” Isabel 
states. “I have learned a lot from vegetarians 
and I don’t bake cookies, cakes, and pies. But 
foods are like people — you don’t turn your 
hand against God’s bounty. You follow 
simplicity. But you don’t get boxed in. And 
you don’t sit in judgment when someone eats 
pie!” 

These sisters, aware of their alternative 
approach, have learned as well about di- 
plomacy. “Now we can’t always explain 
these things because people aren’t necessarily 
ready for the religious truth I’ve just re- 
ceived,” smiles Christina. “I may be too much 
of a zealot!” 

In fact, realizing that they couldn't always 
defend their choices and be understood, has 
been one of the hardest struggles they’ve 
experienced. ““When you can’t tell why, that’s 
the cross,” Christina comments. “Sometimes 
the mystery simply can’t be spoken. In this 
world of communication, it 1s a cross to not 
be able to articulate,” Isabel admits. Irene’s 
voice is in clear agreement, “The simplicity of 
inarticulation Is sucha blessing. It hurts, yet I 
wouldn’t have traded it.” 

These women, however, are not recluses 
living in a private, withdrawn world. Some 
afternoons they put away their spinning 
wheels, looms, canvases, and paints and 
entertain a living-room full of guests — 
usually “a really mixed group of people.” 
They share the songs they’ve composed, do a 
bit of dramatized local history, and serve some 
homemade foods. Performing is Christina’s 
fronuer, Irene wants to develop her illus- 
trating and drawing, and Isabel is designing a 
series of tapestries on the creation story. 

It’s all part of their faith-life-imagination 
package. “Learning the Lord in this way 
opens the door to the world,” says Irene. “I’m 
not down on higher education. But I believe 
if [had gone on to do more schooling I would 
have missed the encounter with God in my 
culture and setting.” 

Adds Christina, “Instead we've found that 
we're working out our faith in life about as 
fast as we’re learning it. It’s fed to us as fast as 
we can take it. But why wouldn’t God work 
that way? He is a creator!” ia 
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Editors’ Note: Author and historian 
Stephen Scott recently completed Why Do 
They Dress That Way?(Good Books, 1986), a 
survey of plain-clothing practices and .the 
rationale behind those expressions. 

Scott chose to join an Old Order group as 
an adult, “moving,” he observes, “toward 
more discipline and specific symbols when 
many people with roots in the plain tradition 
are moving away from that.” 

He explains in this excerpt from his new 
book the reasons for his choice. 


In my early teens, during a series of revival 
meetings at a Baptist church, all four mem- 
bers of my family experienced Christian 
conversion. We had attended church only 
sporadically before this time. As a new be- 
liever, I enthusiastically studied what the 
Bible had to say about the conduct of the true 
Christian. 

When I observed other professing Chris- 
tians at school, it seemed that many did not 
look or act the part of a child of God. I 
concluded that the Scripture which says, ‘‘Be 
not conformed to this world,” involved more 
than just inner beliefs. It did not seem 
consistent for a follower of Jesus Christ to 
imitate all the fads and fashions of secular 
society. I thought people would be more 
conscious of their Christian commitments if 
they were obviously different from the crowd. 
Various guidelines in the Bible showed me 
what these differences might be. 


Experimenting with Nonconformity 


At first expressed nonconformity through 
an “old-fashioned” appearance. I bought 
out-of-style wide neckties at the Goodwill 
Store and tried to find loose-fitting trousers 
(this was the era of skinny ties and skin-tight 
white Levis). I usually wore a vest with a large 
watch in one pocket and a chain draped from 
a button hole. 

One group of “‘greasers”’ used to taunt me 
from their hallway hangout in the morning. 
“Hey man, got the time?” But I also received a 
compliment from one of the class ‘‘cool 
guys,” who paused in front of my desk in his 
finger-snapping cadence across the study 
hall and remarked, “Heyyy, cool set of 
threads you got there.” 


Later, I received inspiration and direction 
from those churches which had made Chris- 
tian separation a part of their group witness. 
Occasionally, when my family visited nearby 
Dayton, Ohio, I caught glimpses of distinctly 
dressed people passing by on the streets. My 
parents told me they were Dunkards. I ad- 
mired the long beards and black hats of the 
men and the modest dresses and bonnets of 
the women. 

As a Christian, I developed a new interest 
in these people. I searched through books in 
the local library for information about the 
plain people, as I found they were called, and 
subscribed to magazines published by the 
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various groups. I became convinced that these 
people were following the teachings of the 
Bible. 

Then I persuaded my parents to include 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, on one of 
our vacation trips. When I began driving, I 
made many excursions to nearby plain com- 
munities in Ohio. I became acquainted with 
members of many different groups and 
eventually worshipped and worked with 
them. I was generally treated quite warmly 
and made many lasting friendships. I did 
find, however, that the plain people were just 
as human as anyone else and I was often 
disappointed by their inconsistencies. But 
this discovery did not distract me from the 
principles and ideals of the groups, which I 
believed were honorable and true. 

Early in this period of seeking I discovered 
an Old German Bapust (or Dunkard, as local 
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folks called them) clothing store. I bought a 
wide-brimmed hat, broadfall pants, and sus- 
penders. I admit I didn’t wear these items too 
often at first. Once I donned my black hat to 
visita German Baptist bake shop. I wanted to 
declare my identification with these people. I 
didn’t realize until later how inconsistent my 
hat and my high school ring were! 

One of the first changes in dress I made was 
to get rid of my necktie. This caused some 
problems at the Baptist college I attended 
because ties were required at the evening 
meal. One time I compromised by wearing a 
friend’s wool scarf around my neck. Later I 
found the college authorities to be under- 
standing of my convictions. My roommate 
did persuade me that I just had to wear a tie 
for the yearbook picture. This was after I 
started wearing a beard (which was also a very 
controversial matter at that time). So the 
unlikely combination of an Amish-inspired 
beard and a fashionable necktie are per- 
manently recorded on the pages of the Cedar- 
ville College yearbook! 


Finding a Group to Belong To 


As a suburban boy, I did not have a 
permanent source of work on the farm like 
most other plain people. One year, in desper- 
ation after seeking a job at many different 
places, I tried an employment bureau. The 
lady behind the big desk told me I would 
stand a much better chance if I would buy a 
snappy sports jacket and get rid of my 
suspenders. Eventually I avoided this prob- 
lem by finding employment among the plain 
people themselves. 

My search for Christian fellowship took 
me to many different churches: Mennonite, 
Conservative Mennonite, Beachy Amish, and 
all the Brethren groups in southwestern 
Ohio. I found admirable qualities in each 
church and adopted many of their con- 
victions as my own. In 1969, when I was 21, I 
affiliated with the Old Order River Brethren 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, a plain 
church I have appreciated and supported to 
the present time. O 


Excerpts from Why Do They Dress That Way?, © 1986, Good 
Books, Main Street, Intercourse, Pennsylvania 17534. Reprinted with 
permission. 
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Chure 


Just before Christmas of 1980, I was sitting 
in the Sevens, a neighborhood bar on Beacon 
Hill (don’t all these stories of revelation begin 
in bars?), when a housepainter named Tony 
remarked out of the blue that he wanted to 
find a place to go to mass on Christmas Eve. I 
didn’t say anything, but a thought came into 
my mind, as swift and unexpected as it was 
unfamiliar: I‘d like to do that, too. 

I had not gone to church since leaving my 
boyhood Protestant faith as a rebellious Co- 
lumbia College intellectual more than a 
quarter-century before, yet I found myself 
that Christmas Eve in King’s Chapel, which I 
finally selected from the ads on The Boston 
Globe religion page because it seemed least 
threatening. It was Unitarian, I knew the 
minister slightly as a neighbor, and I assumed 
“Candlelight Service’? meant nothing more 
religiously challenging than carol singing. 

As it happened, the Rev. Carl Scovel gave a 
sermon about “‘the latecomers”’ to the church 
ona text from an Evelyn Waugh novel called 
Helena. I slunk down in my pew, literally 
beginning to shiver from what I thought was 
only embarrassmentat feeling singled out for 
personal attention, and discomfort at being 
in alien surroundings. It turned out that I had 
a temperature of 102 that kept me in bed for 
three days with a violent case of the flu anda 
fearful suspicion that church was a very 
dangerous place, at least if you weren’t used 
to it. 

Perhaps my flesh was rebelling against this 
unaccustomed intrusion of spirit. Certainly 
going to church was out of character for me. 
My choosen public image was the jacket 


By Dan Wakefield 


photo of Starting Over, my novel about a 
divorced man seeking salvation through 
drugs, alcohol and promiscuity. I proudly 
posed for the picture in 1973 at my new living 
room bar, flanked by bottles of favorite 
vodkas, bourbons and burgundies. It did not 
look like the picture of a man who was 
headed to church. 

In the year that led to my going to the 
Christmas Eve service, I felt I was headed for 
the edge of a cliff. I could have scored at the 
top of those magazine tests that list the 
greatest stresses of life, for that year saw the 
dissolution of a seven-year relationshp with 
the woman I had fully expected to live with 
the rest of my life, I ran out of money, left the 
work I was doing, the house I owned, and the 
city I was living in, and attended the funeral 
of my father in May and my mother in 
November. 

In the midst of this chaos, I one day 
grabbed an old Bible from among my books, 
and with a desperate instinct turned to the 23d 
Psalm. It brought a sense of relief, and 
sometimes I recited it in my mind in the 
months that followed, but it did not give me 
any sense that I suddenly believed in God. It 
simply seemed an isolated source of solace 
and calm, suchas any great poem might be. It 
certainly did not give rise to the notion of 
anything as radical as going to church. 

After my Christmas Eve experience at 
King’s Chapel, I didn’t get up the nerve to go 
back again until Faster. I did not have any 
attacks of shivering or chills in the spring 
sunshine of that service, so it seemed that even 
asa “latecomer’’ and former avowed atheist, I 


could safely enter a place regarded as a house 
of God. Sull, the prospect was discomforting. 
My two initial trips of return had been on 
major holidays, occasions when “regular” 
people went to church, simply in observance 
of tradition. To go back again meant crossing 
the Boston Common on a non-holiday Sun- 
day morning wearing a suit and tie, a give- 
away sign of churchgoing. I did it furtively, as 
if I were engaged in something that would 
not be approved of by my peers. I hoped they 
would all be home doing brunch and the 
Sunday papers, so I would not be “‘caught in 
the act.” I recalled the remark of William F. 
Buckley Jr. in a television interview that if 
you mention God more than once at New 
York dinner parties, you aren’t invited back. 

To my surprise, I recognized neighbors 
and even some people I considered friends at 
church, on a “regular” Sunday. I had simply 
assumed I did not know people who went to 
church, yet here they were, with intellects 
intact, worshiping God. Once inside the 
church myself, I understood the appeal. No 
doubt my friends and neighbors found, as I 
did, relief and refreshment in connecting 
with age-old rituals, reciting psalms and 
singing hymns. There was a calm reassurance 
in the stately language of the litanies and 
chants of the Book of Common Prayer. 
(King’s Chapel is “Unitarian in theology, 
Anglican in worship, and congregational in 
governance,” a historical Boston amalgam 
that will be three centuries old next June.) I 
was grateful for the sense of shared reverence, 
of reaching beyond one’s flimsy physical 
presence, while praying with a whole 
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congregation. 

I began to appreciate what was meant by 
the church as “sanctuary.” The word itself 
took on new resonance for me; when I later 
heard of the “‘sanctuary’”’ movement of New 
England churches offering shelter to Central 
American political refugees, I thought of the 
kind of private refuge that fortunate citizens 
like myself find in church from the daily 
assaults of business and personal pressures 
and worries, the psychic guerrilla warfare of 
everyday life. 

Caught in an escalation of that kind of 
battle in my own professional campaigns 
(more painful because so clearly brought on 
by my own blundering), I joined the church 
in May 1982, not wanting to wait until the 
second Christmas Eve anniversary of my 
entry, as I had planned. I wanted the im- 
mediate sense of safety and refuge implied in 
belonging, being a member — perhaps like 
getting a passport and fleeing to a powerful 
embassy in the midst of some chaotic revo- 
lution. 

Going to church, even belonging to it, did 
not solve life’s problems — if anything, they 
seemed to intensify around this time — but it 
gave mea sense of living ina larger context, of 
being part of something greater than what I 
could see through the tunnel vision of my 
personal concerns. I now looked forward to 
Sunday because it meant going to church; 
what once was strange now felt not only 
natural but essential. Even more remarkably, 
the practice of regular attendance at Sunday 
services, which such as short time ago seemed 
religiously “excessive,” no longer seemed 
enough. Whatever it was I was getting from 
church on Sunday morning, I wanted — 
needed, it felt like — more of it. 

I experienced what is a common phe- 
nomenon for people who in some way or 
other begin a journey of the kind I so 
unexpectedly found myself on — a feeling 
simply and best described as a “thirst’’ for 
spiritual understanding and contact; to put it 
bluntly, I guess, for God. I noticed in the 
church bulletin an announcement of a Bible- 
study class in the parish house, and I went 
one stormy autumn evening to find myself 
with only the church’s young seminarian on 
hand and one other parishioner. Rather than 
being disappointed by the tiny turnout, as I 
ordinarily would have been, I thought of the 
words “Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the midst 
of them,” and I felt an interior glow that the 
pouring rain outside and occasional claps of 
thunder only made seem more vital and 
precious. I don’t remember what text we 
studied that evening, but I can still smell the 
rain and the coffee and feel the aura of light 
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and warmth. 

Later in the season, I attended a Bible-study 
session the minister led for a gathering of 
about 20 people on the story of Abraham and 
Isaac, and I came away with a sense of the 
awesomeness and power of faith, a quality 
that loomed above me as tremendous and 
hard and challenging and tangibly real as 
mountains. The Bible-study classes, which I 
later, with other parishioners, learned to lead 
on occasion myself, became a source of 
power, like tapping into a rich vein. 

Bible study was not like examining history, 
but holding up a mirror to my own life, a 
mirror in which I sometimes saw things I was 


Father Nouwen 


answered sharply 
that contrary to 
what many people 
may think, 
“Christianity is not 
for getting your 
life together!” 


trying to keep hidden, even from myself. The 
first scripture passage I was assigned to lead 
was from Luke, about the man who cleans his 
house of demons, and seven worse ones come. 
I did not have any trouble relating this to 
“contemporary life.” It sounded unnervingly 
like an allegory about a man who had 
stopped drinking and so was enjoying much 
better health, but took up smoking marijuana 
to “relax,” all the while feeling good and even 
self-righteous about giving up the booze. It 
was my own story. I realized, with a shock, 
how Id been deceiving myself, how much 
more “‘housecleaning”’ I had to do. 

I was not only going to church and de- 
voting time to Bible study and prayer during 
this period, I was actively engaged in purely 
secular programs of physical and mental 
therapy and “personal growth”’ to try to pull 
myself out of the pit I found myself in when I 
fled home to Boston in the spring of 1980. I 
got into an Exercycle and diet program that 
in six months cut my pulse rate from a 
dangerously stress-induced 120 to a healthy 
60, and shed 20 pounds. I gave up the alcohol 
that I had used as regularly and purposely as 
daily medicine for 25 years, then gave up the 
marijuana that replaced it, and even threw 
away the faithful briar pipe I had clenched 
and puffed for a quarter of a century. 


I used to worry about which of these 
addictions I kicked through “church” and 
which through secular programs, as if I had 
to assign proper “credit,” and as if it were 
possible to compartmentalize and isolate the 
influence of God, like some kind of vitamin. 
The one thing I know about the deepest 
feeling connected with all my assortment of 
life-numbing addictions is that at some point 
or other they felt as if they were “lifted,” taken 
away, and instead of having to exercise iron 
control to resist them, it simply felt better not 
to have to do them anymore. The only 
concept I know to describe such experience is 
that of “grace,” and the accompanying ad- 
jective ‘““amazing”’ comes to mind along with 
1t. 

I do not for a moment suggest that giving 
up booze or even drugs, or losing weight or 
reducing the heart rate is necessarily — or 
even desirably — a byproduct of a religious 
experience. For many people, such effects 
may not have anything to do with religion. 
Each person’s quest is his own, with its own 
imperatives and directions. 

I became fascinated by other people’s 
spiritual experiences and, 30 years after it was 
first recommended to me, I read Thomas 
Merton’s The Seven Storey Mountain. I had 
avoided it even when the late poet Mark Van 
Doren, my favorite professor and Merton’s 
former mentor at Columbia, had spoken of it 
with high regard, but now I devoured it, and 
went on to read everything else of Merton’s I 
could get my hands on, from the socio- 
political Conjectures of a Guilty Bystander to 
the mystical The Ascent to Truth. Most 
meaningful of all was a slim ‘“‘meditation”’ by 
Merton, called He Is Risen, which I found by 
chance in a New York bookstore; it says in 
matter-of-fact prose that Christ “‘is in history 
with us, walking ahead of us to where we are 
going....” 

I thought of these words walking the brick 
sidewalks of Beacon Hill, thinking for the 
first time of my life asa “journey” rather than 
a battle I was winning or losing that moment, 
on whose immediate crashing outcome the 
fate of the universe (1.e., the turbulent one in 
my own head) depended. I remembered years 
ago reading Dorothy Day’s column in The 
Catholic Worker when I lived in Greenwich 
Village, and I appreciated now for the first 
time the sense of the title: “On Pilgrimage.” 

I cannot pinpoint any particular time 
when I suddenly believed in God again while 
all this was going on. I only know that such 
belief seemed as natural as for 25 or more 
years before it had been inconceivable. I 
realized this while looking at fish. 

I had gone with my girlfriend of the last 
several years to the New England Aquarium, 
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and as we gazed at the astonishingly brilliant 
colors of some of the small tropical fish —reds 
and yellows and oranges and blues that 
seemed to be splashed on by some innovative 
artistic genius — and watched the amazing 
lights of the flashlight fish that blinked on 
like the beacons of some creature of a sci-fi 
epic, I wondered how anyone could think 
that all this was the result of some chain of 
accidental explosions! Yet I realized in frus- 
tration that to try to convince me otherwise 
five years before would have been hopeless. 
Was this what they called “conversion’”’? 

The term bothered me because it suggested 
being “born again,” and like many of my 
contemporaries, I have been put off by what 
seems the melodramatic nature of that label, 
as well as the current political beliefs that 
seem to go along with it. Besides, I don’t feel 
“reborn.”’ No voice came out of the sky nor 
did a thunderclap strike me on the path 
through the Boston Common on the way to 
King’s Chapel. I was relieved when our 
minister explained that the literal translation 
of “conversion” in both the Hebrew and 
Greek is not “rebirth” but “turning.” That’s 
what this has felt like — as if I were walking 
in one direction and then, in response to some 
inner pull, I turned — not even all the way 
around, but only at what seemed a slightly 
different angle. 

I wish I could say that this turning has put 
me on a straight, solid path with blue skies 
above and a warm, benevolent sun shining 
down. I certainly enjoy better health than 
when I began to “turn” five years ago, but the 
path Iam on now seems often as dangerous 
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and difficult as the one I was following 
before. Sometimes it doesn’t even seem like a 
path at all. Sometimes I feel like a hapless 
passenger in the sort of small airplane they 
used to show in black and white movies of the 
1930s, caught in a thunderstorm, bobbing 
through the night sky over jagged mountains 
without a compass. 

I find strength in the hard wisdom of those 
who have delved much deeper into the spirit- 
ual realm than I, like Henri Nouwen, the 
Dutch Roman Catholic theologian who 
wrote in a book our minister recommended, 
called Reaching Out, that “. . . it would be 
just another illusion to believe that reaching 
out to God will free us from pain and 
suffering. Often, indeed, it will take us where 
we rather would not go. But we know that 
without going there we will not find our 
life.” 

I was thrilled to meet Nouwen at lunch a 
few years ago, through the consideration of 
my friend and neighbor, James Carroll, the 
former priest, now novelist. I told Father 
Nouwen I had read and appreciated his work, 
but that it dismayed me to read of his anguish 
in Cry for Mercy: Prayers From the Genessee, 
it made me wonder with discouragement 
what chance a neophyte had in pursuit of the 
spiritual, when someone as advanced as 
Father Nouwen experienced anguish and 
confusion in his relation to God (I was 
neglecting numerous other, even more 
powerful examples, such as Jesus Christ 
calling out from the cross). Father Nouwen 
answered sharply that contrary to what many 
people may think, “Christianity is not for 


getting your life together!” 

About a year ago, I felt as if finally, with 
God’s help, I was on the right track in my 
own journey. Then I had an experience that 
was like running head-on into a wall. First, 
shock, then a kind of psychic pain as un- 
relenting as a dentist’s drill. And in the 
torment I prayed, and there was no relief, and 
twice I turned back to my old way of dealing 
with things, by trying to numb the pain with 
drugs. Throughout all this, I never lost faith 
in God, never imagined He was not there, but 
only that His presence was obscured. Then 
the storm broke, like a fever, and I felt in 
touch again, and in the light. I was grateful, 
but I also knew such storms would come 
again, perhaps even more violently. 

I learned that belief in God does not 
depend on how well things are going, that 
faith and prayer and good works do not 
necessarily have any correlation to earthly 
reward or even tranquillity, no matter how 
much we wish they would and think they 
should. I believe in God because the gift of 
faith (if not the gift of understanding) has 
been given to me, and I go to church and pray 
and meditate to try to be closer to His 
presence, and, most difficult of all, to discern 
His will. I know, as it says in the Book of 
Common Prayer that His “‘service is perfect 
freedom,” and my great frustration and 
anxiety is in the constant choices of how best 
to serve, with the particular gifts as well as 
limitations I’ve been given. 

A month or so ago, I went to Glastonbury 
Abbey, a Benedictine monastery in Hingham, 
only 40 minutes or so from Boston, to spend a 
day and night in private retreat. I went with 
about 17 questions in my head about follow- 
ing God or the path He wills us to take. In the 
chapel bookstore, I saw a thin paperback 
volume, Abandonment to Divine Providence, 
which I picked up, took to my room and 
devoured. It was written by an 18th-century 
Jesuit named Jean-Pierre de Caussade, and it 
sounds (at least in this new translation) as if it 
had been written yesterday, specifically to 
answer my questions. I continue to read in it 
almost every day, and I always find some new 
passage that seems to speak to the urgency of 
that moment. This is what I read today, when 
I felt again jarred and confused about what to 
choose and where to turn: 

“So we follow our wandering paths, and 
the very darkness acts as our guide and our 
doubts serve to reassure us. The more puzzled 
Isaac was at not finding a lamb for the 
sacrifice, the more confidently did Abraham 


leave all to providence.” O 
© 1985, The New York Times. Reprinted with 
permission. 
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Returning to Church 
A Response by Emerson Lesher 


Will the Mennonites Who 
Lett Return to Church? 


Dan Wakefield didn’t really return to 
church so much as he was reborn. He didn’t 
seek faith; faith found him. Wakefield was 
surprised by grace. As far as he knew he was 
just going out for a beer, but he ended up with 
anew life. Dare Mennonites who have drifted 
away hope for as much? 

How dida screenwriter/journalist/novelist 
become a Christian under the influence of a 
Unitarian Church just off the Boston 
Commons? Wakefield didn’t give his Saab 
away, he didn’t join a radical Christian 
community, he didn’t spend several years of 
his life studying theology and church history, 
he didn’t go to the Third World and dig wells, 
and he didn’t hold true to any “values or 
ethics.”” In short, he didn’t do many of the 
things that many of us think one is supposed 
to do to be a Christian. Our kneejerk assess- 
ment is that he accepted a personal God 
without an adequate social dimension. Did 
Wakefield simply claim “cheap grace’’? 

Maybe we Mennonites are too stymied by 
our traditional beliefs about how to be Chris- 
tians, or stumped by how to fit irregular 
pieces of understanding together. 

Currently, I hear two answers to the 
question, “How shall I be a Christian?”’. The 
first places values and ethics at the core of 
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faith. The actual content is often vague; 
however, the essence seems to be that right 
thinking and right living means that one is a 
Christian. I find this approach to be cognitive 
and behavioral. It also takes a lot of energy 
and intention to constantly think right and 
live right. That. in the end, often leads to 
being burned-up and/or burned-out. 

The second answer to “How to be a 
Christian?” is “I don’t know.” A growing 
number of Mennonites (especially those who 
have been to college) have experimented with 
various models of Christianity. But most of 
these models have not passed the combined 
tests of intellectual, experiential, and inspi- 
rational scrutiny. For example, many of us 
have engaged in some combination of tra- 
ditional Mennonite theology, radical 
Christianity, evangelical theology, charis- 
matic renewal, and liberal theology. But most 
of these models have not seemed to be quite 
enough. We have critiqued our way into and 
back out of them and are not sure what we 
have left, if anything. Few of those under- 
standings have captured us or turned us. 
Thus, we are largely without a vision of 
Christianity that makes sense, let alone evokes 
commitment, sharing, responsibility, or 
sacrifice. 


The good news to me is that Wakefield 
didn’t first of all line up right values and right 
living, nor did he insist on a model of 
Christianity that made perfect sense and was 
defensibly relevant. He was “turned,” and in 
so doing found a new language that was 
understandable, a metaphor that brought 
new vision, and an essay that made sense. 

We Mennonites need a new language, a 
visionary metaphor, and a sensible essay; our 
current version of the old, old story has lost its 
grace and salt. Many of us are ready to be 
turned, yet the place we hope will help us 
turn towards God sometimes turns us off. 
Often when we return to church we find a 
model that turns us away, instead of toward. 

For me, personally, Wakefield’s turning is 
a story of hope. He didn’t do any of the right 
things or think the right thoughts, yet he 
found new life. He didn’t analyze and process 
a new model or vision of Christianity; in- 
stead, it was revealed and he discovered. Nor 
did Wakefield’s life become happy, placid, or 
uneventful. Yet he continued to turn. There 
must be hope for the rest of us. ‘i 


Emerson Lesher is a psychologist specializing 
in geriatrics at Philhaven Hospital, Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, and the author of The Muppie 
Manual. 
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What the War Did for Me 


continued from page 9 

jumped like I’d been shot when Kaneda 
tapped me on the shoulder. I feltas exhausted 
as if ’'d walked twenty miles. “If you wanna 
watch a little longer, it’1] be another 100 yen.”’ 

But I didn’t pay any more. With drooping 
shoulders I left the room. Kaneda’s whisper in 
my ear followed me to the door. “Just any- 
time you wanna look, why, bring your 
hundred yen.” 

Outside it was pitch dark. Looking back 
over my shoulder, I caught a glimpse of the 
pink curtain at Kimiko’s window. And then I 
remembered I’d left my schoolbooks on the 
tangerine box in Kaneda’s room. 


Defeat 


The atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima. I can still remember the head- 
lines of the provincial newspaper, “NEW 
TYPE BOMB USED, LARGE NUMBERS 
KILLED.” 

And I remember August fifteenth, the day 
the war ended. It was terribly hot. I was a 
junior high student. We were marched out 
into the school yard and lined up. We didn’t 
comprehend a thing of the droning mono- 
logue that was the Emperor’s speech. One by 
one students around me keeled over from the 
heat and from malnutrition. When the broad- 
cast ended, we were permitted to go back into 
the school building. The rumor that we’d lost 
the war began to run through our ranks. 
Defeat. We had been so sure we’d win. It wasa 
terrible shock. 

But the real implication of losing the war 
didn’t hit me until several years — or even 
until several decades — later. 

Time went on. My brother and I got up in 
the middle of the night. From outside came 
the sound of wagon wheels creaking along. It 
was around 3:00 a.m. We pulled our own 
little cart out into the street and joined the 
throng as we had been instructed. 

The crowd was headed for the military 
headquarters at the air base. People had along 
hammers, hatchets, and broadaxes with 
which they went at the buildings. Then, 
under cover of night, they hauled the wood 
back to their homes. The whole town had 
turned robber. 

Actually, there wasn’t much to take. The 
military people and the town officials had 
gone in first and had removed and hidden 
anything of value. People took what they 
could get their hands on and piled it on their 
carts and wagons. The bigger vehicles were 
stacked high. My brother’s and my little cart 
had room only for sticks and wood chips for 
the kitchen fire. 

As the eastern sky grew light, everyone 
hurried towards home. We kids pulled our 


modest cart along and, bursting with ac- 
complishment, returned to find Mother pre- 
paring our breakfast. 


Odd Fobs 


My mother worked as a public health nurse 
for the town office. We had very little to live 
on, and the money never seemed to go 
around. So through junior high and high 
school I did odd jobs at Matsushima Airfield 
during summer and winter vacations. Of 
course, I lied about my age. 

At the airfield I piled up a tidy sum 
scrubbing down the hangars and cleaning the 
cannons. Tobacco was scarce in those days, so 
I collected the Americans’ cigarette butts and 
sold them. 

After graduation from high school, I 
commuted into Sendai to university where I 
majored in English. The part-time work I did 
in this era was translating letters for the night 
flowers. It paid 100 yen a page. By writing in 
large enough English, one page’s worth 
could easily be stretched to two. 

My translations were in popular demand. 
The letters I produced brought desirable 
results and even gifts of money for the 
women. But their messages were invariably 
the same: “I love you. I'll never forget the 
night we had together. I miss you, darling. 
Oh, please come back again. I am faithfully 
awaiting only you. And could you send me a 
little cash?” 

The Gls wrote back. “I sure didn’t know 
you could write English so good. Will you 
marry me?” Needless to say we had no 
typewriters in those days. I wrote out the 
whole thing and even faked each woman’s 
signature. 

But some letters’ contents baffled me. And 
when Id ask for clarification, the women 
would rib me and say, “Aw, don’t tell me you 
don’t get it. You know you have to — 
somehow — say that — well, during my 
period — well — I can’t very well then, you 
know.” or, “You dummy, you mean you’ve 
never heard—?”’ 

There were all kinds of prostitutes. Mere 
girls of seventeen or eighteen and all the way 
up to women in their fifties. Girls from the 
country as well as the city-born. Graduates of 
women’s colleges. Daughters of company 
presidents in Sendai. All nice, gentle, not that 
different from the average woman. 

One day we were summoned to the edge of 
the woods just inside the base. In the grassy 
shadows under the bushes was the body of a 
young woman ravaged by a platoon of 
soldiers. Naked and barely breathing, she lay 
awash in a sea of seminal fluids. Dampened 
1,000-yen bills were scattered around her. Her 


clenched hand still grasped another bunch. 


MD) Headquarters Translator 


Since we were an air base town, it became 
an issue whether American jets should be 
allowed to use the facilities. I opposed their 
coming in because of the noise. Tearing 
through the sky overhead, when they broke 
the sound barrier, the jets fairly shredded the 
tissues in my brain. It was unthinkable to 
permit them to land at Matsushima Airfield. I 
became one of the “radical’’ leaders of the 
opposition. 

Citizens’ forums on the subject were called 
a number of times. I stood up and made 
speeches, and even though they weren't all 
that good, the ranks of those against the jets 
began to grow. We made signs and banners 
denouncing them. But the town merchants 
were all for inviting the Americans in. They 
spread the rumor that ““Yaguchi is a Red.” As 
it turned out, they prevailed and the air base 
was used. This was about 1948. 

I graduated from university and wanted to 
become a high school teacher. An opening 
was fairly promised me. But when I went to 
the school official’s place to make my formal 
greeting, I was told that his own son had 
gotten the job instead. That was that. Back to 
translating. 

I landed a job as an interpreter for the 
Military Police Headquarters at Matsushima 
Airfield. The MPs were both blacks and 
whites. When they all got together in one 
room, the air was thick with their cursing and 
obscenities. If an incident came up in town, 
they put me in their jeep and off we would go 
to investigate. 

When May Day came around, I had to go to 
the police stations in Ishinomaki and Yamoto 
and get an estimate of the number of partici- 
pants there would be in the marches and find 
out the probable routes. The demonstrators 
were to be kept far away from the GIs. 

Months passed. ‘The day came when I was 
fired by the commander. The head of the 
Yamoto police department came and re- 
ported that this fellow Yaguchi had opposed 
the installation of the jets at Matsushima 
Airfield. Moreover, “He is a Communist. We 
demand you get rid of him.” And so a guy I 
had just gone the rounds with the day before, 
pulled his gun on me and shouted, “Get out 
of here!” As if I were a prisoner of war, gun in 
the back, he shoved me along, making sure I 
went through the base gate. 

“Good-bye,” I said. 

He didn’t respond. Oo 
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MUSEUMS & 
| GALEBRIES 


MUSEUMS 


Illinois 


Mennonite Heritage Center of the Illinois Menno- 
nite Historical & Genealogical Society, SR 116, 
Metamora (309-367-2551). Mid-Apr. thru mid- 
Oct.: Fri.-Sat. 10-4; Sun. 1:30-4:30. Admission: 
donation. Museum of early Mennonite life in 
Illinois; historical, genealogical libraries, 
archives. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, North Newton 
(316-283-1612). Thurs.-Sun. 1:30-4:30, or by 
appointment; closed major holidays. Ad- 
mission: adults $2, children 6-16 $1, group rates. 
Cultural, natural history of Central Plains with 
focus on Mennonites; restored 19th-century 
homesteader’s cabin, farmstead with house, 
barn. @ Images of the Prairie, photos by 
Patricia Duncan, through Aug. 

Mennonite Heritage Museum Complex, Goessel 
(316-367-8200). Mar.-May: Tues.-Sat. 1-4; June- 
Aug.: Tues.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5; Sept.-Dec.: Tues.- 
Sat. 1-4. Admission: adults $2, children 12 and 
under $1, large groups please call for appoint- 
ment. Artifacts from early households, farms, 
schools, churches; restored historic buildings; 
Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 

Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. Highway 56 
& Ash, Hillsboro (316-947-3775). Mar.-Dec.: 
Tues.-Sat. 9-12 and 2-5; Sun. and holidays 2-5. 
Admission: free. Restored Dutch-German 
Mennonite immigrant adobe house, barn, shed; 
displays on adobe house culture 1874-1890, 
Turkey Red wheat, 100 years of Hillsboro 
history 1884-1984. 


Manitoba 


Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach (204-326- 
9661). May: Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 12-5; June: 
Mon.-Sat. 10-7, Sun. 12-7; July-Aug.: Mon.-Sat. 
9-8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 12-5; 
Oct.-Apr. by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2, students and senior citizens $1. Resto- 
ration of 19th century southern Manitoba 
Mennonite village with houses, church, schools, 
more. @ Paraguay Fest, recognizes Paraguayan 
Mennonites’ contributions to Canada, June 
21. @ Canada Day Festivities, July 1. 


Ohio 


Sauder Farm & Craft Village, State Rt. 2, Archbold 
(419-446-2541). Late Apr.-Oct.: Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5; 
Sun. 1:30-5. Admission: adults $4.50, children 
6-18 $2.25, children 6 and under free. Collection 
of artifacts, rebuilt homes, shops, of settlers in 
mid-1800s, working craftspersons, incl. broom- 
maker, glassblower, blacksmith. @ Antique 
Cars & Music Boxes, May 31. @ Arts & Crafts 
Festival, Flower Show with dulcimer music, 
June 14. 


Ontario 


Amish Historical Library, c/o David Luthy, Rt. 4, 
Aylmer N5H 2R3. By appointment only; prima- 
rily for researchers. 
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The Haymaker 


and the Sparrows 


by Keith Helmuth 


To live as a farmer with an open eye is 
painful. When I began this vocation it was 
with an easy confidence that the disciplines of 
farming fed smoothly into the disciplines of 
spiritual life. Ah, but I had not reckoned with 
the demands of a carnivorous cash economy. 

As Inow see it, the process of spiritual life is 


The Havoc of Early Haying 


The worm may forgive the plow. 

The toad may escape the tiller. 

But the young of the ground nesting 
sparrows 

Will not escape the remorseless mower, 

The rolling rake, or the sweeping baler. 


Two Birds 


Six year old Naomi 

Calls across the windrows 

Holding up the cradle of her hands 
For me to see a little sparrow 

Sull below the threshold of flight. 


“There’s something wrong with its leg,” 
She says. 

Indeed, one foot is missing, 

The toothpick leg ending at the ankle 
In a tiny knob of dried blood. 


She had picked it off the windrow 
In front of her father’s baler. 

“T’m making a safe place for it 
Down by the woods,” she calls back. 


Too late. 

Too late for both you little birds. 

Had you been here yesterday at the mowing 
You might have found it 

Before it did its little dance 

Above the clicking knives. 


FARMER S7RoOU Gris 


growth in the capacity for tenderness. I am 
sorry to report that the routines of farming 
frequently work against the growth of ten- 
derness. And so I have, over the years, tried to 
forestall the numbing effects of violent acts by 
making poems. Here are four dedicated to my 
avian neighbors. 


No Escape 


Just when I am feeling good 

That long rains have delayed haying 
Until all the young of the ground nesting 
Sparrows and Bobolinks have flown, 

I raise the cutter bar 

At the end of the swath and 

There is a mouse, caught by the tail 


In the wedge of grass between guard and 
knife. 


The second mower is close behind. 
I turn the corner, close my mind 
And roll the knives into the deep clover. 


Just Before the Start of Haying: 
Gratitude for Two Weeks of 
Wet Weather 


O golden light of evening 
Down the flickering poplar trees 
Flower bordered garden 

Fills with swooping swallows 
Blue sky and high white clouds 
Tractor greased and fueled 
Mower at the ready 

Tomorrow the tall timothy 
Broad alfalfa and fragrant vetch 
Will fall 


I pray for three days of 

Clear skies and dry winds 

And for all the young of the 
Ground nesting sparrows to have 
Hatched and flown 


Keith Helmuth has developed a small-scale 
diversified farm in New Brunswick, Canada. He 
writes out of “a background of ecological and 
social concern.” 


FAMILY CREATIONS 


Togetherness 
by Jewel Showalter 


How easy it is to romanticize the days when 
families toiled side by side to wrest a living 
from the drought and grasshoppers — yet 
how quickly we refuse a young child’s offer to 
help with the baking. : 

How tidy for us each to have our slot, desk, 
role, without knowing or understanding 
what other family members are doing. 

Our modern society offers little oppor- 
tunity for parents’ and children’s worlds to 
touch. I’ve enjoyed watching Turkish chil- 
dren helping their parents in numerous small 
businesses — peddling milk or vegetables, 
engraving copper trays or teapots. 

A little son perched on his peddler father’s 
cart of oranges gets to spend the day with his 
dad, observing his business practices, ab- 
sorbing his father’s world view, learning the 
value of money, the cost of food and fuel. 

But our children whose father goes off to 
an office all day while they go to school, how 
do they absorb our values, share our world? 

Recently Richard began a new job as 
translator for a large import-export firm, 
using his knowledge of Turkish and English 
in international communication. He began 
the new job during our children’s holiday 
from school — and soon realized he could be 
taking Chad along with him for some ex- 
posure to the work world. Before long Chad 
was working with his dad, translating, and 
sending telexes to places such as Hong Kong, 
London, and Baghdad. 

We will find those opportunities for shar- 
ing each other’s worlds, time for togetherness, 
if that’s our goal. ’'m committed to ruthless 
changes in my tidy schedule to find time to 
attend my son’s basketball matches. No ac- 
tivity of mine is more important than plan- 
ning a mystery supper for my children and 
their friends to celebrate the successful com- 
pletion of a difficult term in Turkish schools. 

Another thing I’ve noticed is the shift in my 
primary role in parenting of our young 
children to Richard’s greater involvement in 
the teen years. 

Last Saturday I offered to do something 
with the children but they’re past the stage 
when we could cuddle on the couch for an 
hour with Winnie-the-Pooh. No, they wanted 
to play basketball with Dad! 

Yes, I taught them to use the potty — but 
their father’s teaching them to make layups. I 
taught them to feed themselves; their father’s 
teaching them how to manage their money. I 
taught them to pray the early bedtime “Bless 
so and so’s.”’ But their father is praying and 
counselling with them about the future. I 
helped them learn their ABCs. Their father 
tutors them in modern math. 

I’m simplifying, of course. We’ve both 
been involved all along. But more than an 


equal splitting of household chores, we’ve 
seen our various gifts and abilities being in 
greater demand at different times. 

When we first moved to Turkey we splitan 
eight-hour day equally. Four hours a day I 
studied language while Richard taught the 
children and cared for household tasks. Then 
we switched. He studied language and I took 
care of all other responsibilities. 

Now our schedule is completely different. 
Richard’s office job takes him from home six 
days a week. The children are all in school for 
most of the day. I manage the household, 
entertain, aid the children in their homework 
and give private English lessons. 

A year from now who knows what up- 
heavals, changes of role our family will see. 
We miss being able to camp and hike together 
in our present setting, sometimes wish for a 
car so we could get away for some “‘family 
time.” But our setting with its good public 
transportation makes carless life more simple 
most of the time. 

Dr. Nick Stinnet of the University of 
Nebraska lists six characteristics of a close- 
knit family gleaned from a nationwide study 
of intimate families: 

1) Family members express a high degree of 
appreciation for each other. 

2) Families spend time together. 

3) There are good communication patterns. 

4) There is a strong sense of commitment. 

5) There is a high degree of religious 
orientation. 

6) They have an ability to deal with crises 
in a positive manner. 

Last Sunday morning a crisis brought us 
together. Suddenly a casual hymnsing turned 
to tears as we realized we were experiencing 
the song together. 

We don’t need to “get away” for family 
times. When it happens, it’s a wonderful gift 
— buta luxury most of the world can’t afford. 

How we need to learn, in the routines of 
life, to love, laugh, to snatch the pennies, the 
moments. True joy and togetherness is Paul 
and Silas singing in the dungeon, not Herod 
and Herodias luxuriating in their summer 
palace. 0 


Jewel Showalter, her husband Richard, and 
three children are currently working and 
studying in Turkey. 


MUSEUMS & 
GALLERIES 


Pennsylvania 


Archives of the Brethren in Christ Church and 
Messiah College, Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 
388). Mon.-Fri. 8-5; Sat.-Sun. by appointment. 
Admission: free. Collection of artifacts such as 
plain clothes, church furniture, love feast 
utensils, Bibles. 

Ephrata Cloister, 632 W. Main St., Ephrata (717- 
733-6600). Mon.-Sat. 9-5; Sun. 12-5; Dec.-Mar. 
closed Mon.; closed some holidays. Admission: 
adults $2.50, senior citizens $1.75, youth 6-17 
$1.50. Restoration of medieval style buildings 
that housed one of America’s first communal 
societies. 

Germantown Mennonite Museum, 6117 German- 
town Ave., Philadelphia (215-843-0943). Tues.- 
Sat. 10-4 (call first); Sun. for groups by appoint- 
ment. Admission: donation. Artifacts related to 
experience, history of Germantown Mennonite 
community, oldest in America. @ Images — 
The Germantown Mennonite Meetinghouse, 
continuously-building exhibit of photos, 
sketches, paintings, other depictions, of German- 
town meetinghouse. @ Also available for tours: 
Johnson House, a \7th-century Quaker home in 
Germantown, and the Rittenhouse home, where 
William Rittenhouse, first Mennonite minister 
in America and responsible for first paper mill 
in America, lived. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr Dr., 
Willow Street (717-464-4438). Apr.-Dec.: Mon.- 
Sat. 9-4; closed Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan.- 
Mar. by appointment only. Admission: adults 
$2, children 7-12 $1, children under 7 free, group 
rates. Restoration and refurnishing of oldest, 
still-standing Mennonite home in North 
America, oldest building in Lancaster County; 
“Lancaster Mennonite Rural Life Collection.” 

Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield (717-694- 
3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m.; Sat. 9-4. Admission: free. 
Family Bibles, fraktur, tools, clocks of Juniata 
County Mennonites; archives and books. 

Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main St., Souderton 
(215-723-1700). Wed.-Sat. 10-4; Sun. 2-4. Ad- 
mission: free. “Symbols of Our Faith and Life’’ 
— from Mennonites of Bucks, Montgomery 
Counties; “Fraktur Gallery.”’ ® Mennonite 
Migration from Southeastern Pennsylvania, 
through Oct. 26. 

Springs Museum, Rt. 669, Springs (814-622-2625). 
June-Oct.: Wed.-Sat. 1-5. Admission: adults $1, 
children 6-12 $.50. Artifacts from homes, farms, 
shops of early settlers in Casselman Valley; also 
most complete rock and fossil collection in the 
area. 


South Dakota 


Heritage Hall Museum, 748 S. Main St., Freeman 
(605-925-4237). By appointment. Admission: 
adults $1, children $.50. 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 


Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Library, 
Goshen College, Goshen (219-533-3161). Mon.- 
Sat. 8-5; Tues. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Sun. 1-5; July 
weekdays only 9-5; closed Aug., holidays. Ad- 


continued on page 33 
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@ The Mennonite Historians of Eastern Pennsy]- 
vania and Joseph People presented Pennsylvania 
Patchwork in late February and early March at the 
Mennonite Heritage Center in Souderton. Pennsyl- 
vania Patchwork is a two-act historical drama 
based on the lives of local Souderton residents 
Abram and Susie Heebner. It was written by Jon 
Swartzentruber, whose wife Greta is a grand- 
daughter of the Heebners, from spoken recol- 
lections and from Susie’s diaries and other writings. 


@ The Menno Simons Historical Library at 
Eastern Mennonite College and Seminary, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, has acquired a major 
collection of poetry and art by Dutch artist Jan 
Luyken (1640-1712). The more than 100 illustrated 
books, broadsides, and drawings, many of them 
first editions, were purchased from Irvin B. Horst, 
long-time professor of Mennonite history at the 
University of Amsterdam. Jan Luyken is best 
known to many generations of Mennonites for the 
104 dramatic engravings he produced for the 
Martyrs Mirror in 1685. The Horst collection 
includes a superior vellum copy of the 1685 Dutch 
first edition. 


@ Robert Regier, professor of art at Bethel College, 
North Newton, Kansas, has been awarded a certifi- 
cate of excellence by the National Association of 
Art Directors and Designers for his illustrations in 
the Faith and Life Press book The Sun and the 
Wind. 


@ A “Mighty Wurlitzer” pipe organ, which played 
for CBS studios in the 1920s, providing background 
music for such radio shows as “Amos ’n’ Andy” 
and “Johnny Dollar,” came to life again in early 
March at Fresno (California) Pacific College (FPC). 
The organ was donated to FPC in 1980, and 
relocating and renovating it has taken thousands of 
volunteer hours plus significant private funding. 


@ John Mishler, a sculptor from Goshen, Indiana, 
was commissioned to design and construct a sculp- 
ture he titled ““Windcatcher” for the University of 
Wisconsin. 


@ Mennonite Board of Missions has produced a 
video magazine, All God’s People, which presents 
four stories of Christians who demonstrate how 
faith makes a difference in their relationships and 
daily challenges. Duane and Nancy Sider, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, serve as hosts. The stories are about 
Washington, D.C., artist Esther Augsburger; 
Milton and Dorothy Zehr of Martinsburg, New 
York, adoptive parents to disabled children; the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Mennonite Church’s ministry to 
Southeast Asian refugees; and Iglesia Menonita del 
Cordero’s work with Mexican immigrants in 
Brownsville, Texas. The videotape is designed for 
use by congregations or for churches to place on 
local TV stations or cable systems. 


@ Mennonite missionaries in Botswana Henry 
Unrau and Eugene Thiessen, along with four 
Botswana citizens and an African Evangelical 
Fellowship missionary, make up “The Gabriel 
Band.” The musical group has performed at a 
variety of programs in the Gabarone, Botswana, 
area, and was a highlight of an African Inde- 
pendent Church youth rally last fall. 


*Did You Know That... 
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QUARTERLY NEWS 


From Rock ’n’ Roll to Reba Place 


One of Reba Place Fellowship’s elders, so 
designated to provide leadership for this 
church and intentional Christian community 
in Evanston, Illinois, spends part of his “desk 
time”’ at the piano. 

Jim Croegaert, a member of the Mennonite 
Church- and Church of the Brethren- 
affiliated congregation since 1976, is em- 
ployed full-tume by Reba Place. He is also a 
musician who sings, plays piano, and mostly 


composes. 
As an elder, Jim has responsibility for one 
of Reba Place’s three clusters, including 
being a resource for and mentor to small 
group leaders. He also has a significant role 


in the overseeing of the “worship life,” as he 
describes it, of the entire fellowship. In ad- 
dition, he spends time every day, one-quarter 
of his “40-hour week,” working on his music. 

Jim Croegaert’s name recently gained 
broader recognition. A song he wrote, ‘““Was It 
a Morning Like This?,” appears as the title 
cut on popular contemporary Christian 
musician Sandi Patti’s new album, Morning 
Like This, from Word Records. 

Croegaert’s journey to Reba Place began in 
1969-70. He was then playing with a rock 
band called Hope, based in LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, which was, he said, gradually evolv- 
ing into a Christian band. During this year, 
Jim “gave his life to the Lord.” 

Hope broke up in 1972 and in 1973 Jim 
and his wife, Janalee, moved to Lincoln, 
Illinois so Jim could attend Lincoln Chris- 
tian College and study for the ministry. 

They helped start a Christian fellowship in 
Lincoln. Jim also continued to write songs. 
He felt more and more that “the Lord was 
making it clear that my ministry would not 
be the ‘traditional’ type, but that I should 
keep on in school.” 

Then he came across the Anabaptists in the 
course of his study. “I was very intrigued,” he 
said. ‘“‘My whole concern for the church really 
connected with the Anabaptists.”’ 


At about this time, Jim heard about Reba 
Place, and read Dave and Neta Jackson’s 
book about the fellowship, Living Together 
in a World Falling Apart. 

Jim and Janalee visited Reba Place in 1975 
and in 1976, after Jim graduated, they moved 
to Evanston to join the fellowship. “It was 
hard to leave Lincoln and the church we’d 
become involved in there,” Jim recalled, “‘but 
I felt I needed to be ina place where I was not 
in a leadership role for awhile.” 

Over the years at Reba Place, Jim has 
obviously moved back into church leader- 
ship. He has also kept up with his music. 

He doesn’t know for sure exactly how 
many songs he has written but there are 
between 50 and 60 that, he said, he ‘‘thinks of 
as good songs,” that are used in worship at 
Reba Place or in one of his “very occasional” 
(1 or 2 per year) concerts. 

“Was Ita Morning Like This?”’ represents 
his first venture into publishing his music. 
He signed a publishing agreement with 
Heart of the Matter, a Chicago-based pub- 
lisher operated by someone Jim knows — 
“That helped persuade me to publish; it was 
like signing away one of my kids’? — and 
Meadowgreen, a larger and better known 
Nashville publisher. Sandi Patti got the song 
through these agencies. 

“For now it seems like the route of pub- 
lishing music and letting other people sing it 
is the way to go,” he said. “I do hope 
someday, though, to do an album of my own, 
to bring my songs to their musical conclusion 
myself instead of hearing others do it.”’ 

Jim also continues to compose songs for 
worship at Reba Place, since this is the main 
reason part of his work day goes to com- 
posing. 

Jim appreciates the encouragement of the 
church in the pursuit of his art. Being able to 
sell one of his songs to a major artist, as well 
as the church’s support, Jim said, “has made 
me take more seriously my gift for com- 
posing, to see it as a major part of what the 
Lord wants me to be working on. I’ve learned 
to make it a priority, to guard the time I have 
set aside for it. 

“It’s really some of the hardest work I do, 
I’ve discovered,” he continued. “Sometimes I 
work for days and have nothing to show for it 
— I can work for days just to get one verse 
right. 

“T’ve learned a lot over the years,” he 
concluded. ‘Particularly I’ve learned that my 
music is not just an individual task. Because 
the church is such a significant part of my life 
and being, and because of the way people at 
Reba Place have accepted and owned this part 
of me, I feel it has a corporate dimension. I’m 
very grateful for that.”’ O 


MUSIC TRENDS 


Music and Worship: 
New Styles, New Life 


by Mary K. Oyer 


New styles in church music are rare. The 
chorale of the 1520s in Germany must have 
surprised and exhilarated Luther’s followers. 
German (rather than the church language, 
Latin) was a departure for worship, and the 
A-A-B (as in the sections of “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God’’) connected church song 
with an important secular type, the 
Meistersinger song. 

The Gospel songs of the Moody-Sankey 
revival in the last quarter of the 19th century 
drew on simple, popular sources — often a 
solo with a reed organ accompaniment, often 
returning to a refrain after each verse. 

Black Gospel music, which emerged in the 
1920s, drew on the back-and-forth movement 
between soloist and chorus. This was a 
practice in the earlier Black Spirituals, and 
much of the African music from which they 
came. The rhythms and elaborate improvi- 
sations took on the complexity and liveliness 
of Blues and Jazz, which were both new and 
fresh at that time. 

Again in the 1960s, guitar styles appeared 
in church music, reflecting the music popular 
then. The committee working on The 
Mennonite Hymnal (1969) was aware of a 
new outburst of song but rather expected that 
the movement would not reach Mennonites 
for years. However, before the book was 
actually published the new style had caught 
on in various parts of the church. 

What new styles have emerged within the 
past decade or so? One of the most valuable, 
in my experience, developed in the Taize 
Community of eastern France, where first one 
man and then a small ecumenical community 
of brothers devoted themselves to prayer and 
reflection at the time of World War II. By 
1980, the group had grown to around 80 
brothers, who welcomed each year thousands 
of visitors from many countries, many of 
them young people. In their search for a 
music for worship in so diverse a group, they 
asked Jacques Berthier to help explore 
various methods of singing. 

They discovered that the principle of repe- 
tition of short phrases, easily learned and 
memorized, could function well. For ex- 
ample, an ostinato — brief pattern which 
repeats continuously to form the texture fora 
solo line — could be grasped quickly by a 
large or small group of persons representing 
widely differing practices in church music. 
Although they created songs in varied lan- 
guages, they found Latin — once the uni- 
versal church language — a neutral language 
for all because it no longer belonged to 
anyone. 

“The Lord’s Prayer,” reproduced here, has 
an ostinato of nine syllables (which could be 
sung in eight English syllables instead): 


Pa - ter no - ster, qui es 1n coe - lis 

Our fa - ther, which art in hea - ven. 

The congregation has three choices for 
participation: the single line People part, the 
three lines of Equal Voices, or the four-part 
Choir part. Those are the printed possi- 
bilities. As the singing progresses through 
many repetitions, a few singers could im- 
provise as well, always listening to the main 
harmonies. Instruments could join any of the 
four Choir lines. Guitar or piano can supply 
the two chords indicated below the staff. 

The leader can teach the song to the 
congregation orally (no need to copy the 
notation; but see the details at the end for 
copyright information). One person on each 
part could help with the teaching or the 
leader could sing first the bass, with basses 
joining by rote, adding the tenor to the bass, 
and so on up through the soprano. Then the 


accompaniment is ready for the whole Lord’s. 


Prayer text, sung by one soloist or a small 
group. 

After trying this particular work in a 
number of congregations and classes during 
the past year or so, I am convinced of the 
freshness of the style. Ostinatos have existed 
for centuries, but their use in congregational 
music is unusual. People have described the 
effect of participating in it as a new ex- 


perience in worship — one in which medi- 
tation and reflection are encouraged by the 
structure of the music itself. The contunuous 
repetitions can free the individual from the 
“wordiness” of many hymns. 

I must confess that Iam fond of the closely- 
woven texts of “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God,” ‘Come, Thou Long-Expected Jesus,” 
and “Sometimes a Light Surprises’; but a 
Taize ostinato releases us from words in a 
strange way. Rather than asking us to think 
through a theological issue or to connect the 
logic of one phrase of words with the next, it 
appeals somehow to the whole person 
through the music and the familiar text. 

Superficially, the conunuous repetition of 
words of the Choir or People part could 
appear to be “vain repetitions,” warnings 
against which I heard many times as a child. 
But with a little reflection, most Christians 
would recall thousands of repetitions of the 
whole Lord’s Prayer in their own congre- 
gations. A very natural part of worship 1s the 
return to the familiar — the repetitious. The 
worshipper brings a changing, developing 
life to the fixed, unchanging realities. 0 


Mary K. Oyer is studying and teaching under 
the auspices of Mennonite Central Committee in 
Kenya. 
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Our Fa-ther in heav-en, 
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CREATIVELY AGING 


Staying on the Move 


J. Landis Weaver of Akron, Pennsylvania, 
has spent a lifetime “on the move.” 

Landis has moved a total of 36 times since 
his birth in 1909 near Ephrata, Pennsylvania. 
He has lived in 29 houses or apartments, 
many of which he built himself, in three 
countries. 

In 1980, he set down his memoirs for family 
and friends, titling the self-bound book “Of 
Nests and Graffiti.”” Each chapter is named 
for a different “nest,” or place of residence. 

Now retired from a lifetime of building 
and carpentry work, Landis learned most of 
his building skills from his father, a carpenter 
by trade who also made brooms and re- 
finished furniture. When Landis was 10 or 11, 
he fixed himself a “laboratory” in the corner 
of his father’s shop. This lab was good for 
several years of “unkering.”’ 

He remembers at 14 making his own 
“crystal” radio receiver and picking up the 
stock reports on KDKA, Pittsburgh, 200 miles 
away, much to his own delight and _ his 
father’s astonishment! 

On January 7, 1932, Landis and Ada Horst 
were married. Landis had taken up building 
along with his father following graduation 
from high school in 1928. It remained his 
major occupation throughout his life, with 
two interruptions. 

From 1932-35, at the height of the De- 
pression when carpentry work was almost 
nonexistent, Landis worked at the Eby Shoe 
Company in Ephrata. And starting in 1942, 
when World War II resulted in a ban on 
building in the U.S., he spent four years with 
W. W. Moyer’s in Ephrata, cleaning and 


operating knitting machines. 

For the most part, however, Landis kept at 
his building work. In later years, the pattern 
became for him to buy a lot, build a house, 
move into it until it sold and then repeat the 
process. He and Ada also kept busy raising six 
children. 

On July 1, 1963, Landis and Ada (with 
their two youngest children) moved into 
what would be their last home, on West View 
Drive in Akron. However, the “‘biggest’” move 
was yet to come. 


In 1966, Ada and Landis agreed to go for 
two years as Mission Associates — Builder 
Couple under Eastern Mennonite Board of 
Missions to Orange Walk Town, British 
Honduras (Belize). 

While they were there, Landis supervised 
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the building of a trading store to serve the Old 
Colony Mennonite community. He and Ada 
also spent almost three months in Honduras 
as interim house parents for 16 children 
ranging from six to 15 years old at Academia 
Los Pinares in Tegucigalpa. 

Landis and Ada returned to Pennsylvania 
in 1968. They went back briefly to Orange 
Walk Town in 1969, then came home to stay. 
Landis retired in 1973. In 1974, Ada became 
terminally ill with cancer. She made her 
“final move” on July 3, 1979. 

After Ada died, Landis began to think back 
over his life. A self-described pack rat, he 
remembered that he had saved all the checks 
he had written since he was 16 and opened his 
first account, as well as the sales agreements 
on every lot and house he had boughtor sold. 

He decided to go through these papers, 
catalogue them and make a list of significant 
dates. Doing so ‘‘brought back many 
memories,” he says. 

He was struck by how many times his 
parents, and then he and Ada and their 
family, had moved. So he catalogued that, 
too, and began listing things that had 
happened at different places. 

The result was “Of Nests and Graffiti.” 
One of Landis’s children had mentioned 
earlier that he should write down the stories 
and memories from his life. When another 
suggested he put pictures with it, he re- 
membered he either had negatives or could 
take photos of every place he had lived, except 
for the second house. Daughter Betsy, a 
eraphic artist, was able to draw that house 
from a photo of part of it and from Landis’s 
and his sister Mabel’s descriptions. 

Landis bound the first copy of his book in 
1980. Several years later, he revised it slightly. 
That copy is now on loan to the library at 
Ephrata Mennonite Church (where Landis is 
a member). Eventually, he would like to place 
it in the Lancaster Mennonite Historical 
Society archives, while the first one will stay 
in his family. 

As a result of binding his memoir books, 
Landis also developed an interest in making 
diaries from scrap paper, which he binds and 
gives to family members and friends. He also 
stays active by attending all the church 
functions he can, as well as going to meetings 
and on field trips of the Lancaster Mennonite 
Historical Society, of which he is a member. 

Landis also enjoys riding his moped. He is 
on his second one, and has logged over 20,000 
miles. ‘““That should be in the Guiness Book 
of World Records for someone my age!”’ he 
declares. 

And as for future plans — “Tjust want,” he 
said, ‘‘to keep getting older!” CO) 


POUBEISHING NOTES 


@ Howard Loewen, professor of theology at 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary in Fresno, 
California, is the author of One Lord, One Church, 
One Hope, One God, published by the Institute of 
Mennonite Studies. The book examines various 
Mennonite confessions of faith in a_ historical 
summary from the Dordrecht Confession (1623) to 
the present, and includes Mennonite groups rang- 
ing from Mennonite Brethren to Amish. 


@ The Mystery of Peace, written by Arthur C. 
Cochrane and published by Brethren Press, with a 
foreword by John H. Yoder, provides a biblically- 
grounded theology as a foundation for a con- 
temporary peace witness. 


@ The West German Mennonite conferences have 
begun joint publication of a new periodical, 
Mennonitisches Gemeindeblatt—Bruecke (Menno- 
nite Church Paper—Bridges), replacing 
Mennonitische Blaetter, the North German 
Mennonite periodical, and Gemeinde Unterwegs, 
the South German Mennonite magazine. Helmut 
Funck, former editor of Unterwegs, and Julia 
Hildebrandt, former editor of Blaetter, will take 
turns editing Bruecke issues. 


@ In Touch is the name of the new eight-page 
quarterly which describes the work of the General 
Conference Mennonite Church, including reports 
from the conference’s commissions and seminary, 
to its constituency. 


@ Olga Rempel Regier is the author of Our 
Friends in the Animal Kingdom (Derksen Printers). 
The book consists of six short stories for young 
children and is available in both German and 
English. 


@ Popular Winnipeg, Manitoba, children’s enter- 
tainer Fred Penner has written Ebeneezer Sneezer, 
the story of a stubborn pig who refuses to wear a 
coat and mittens in cold weather. The book is based 
ona song by Penner and is published by Hyperion 
Press. 


@ A new children’s mission study, God’s Mes- 
sengers, from Herald Press, is built on twelve stories 
from church history. The complete teaching kit 
includes a variety of activities and a cassette tape 
with songs and dramatic excerpts from the stories, 
and was written by Marian Hostetler and Ruth 
Liechty. 


@ Bertha Harder has written Young or Old or In 
Between, a five-session intergenerational study, 
with leader’s guide, on aging, published by Faith 
and Life Press. Martha F. Graber, coordinator of 
the Inter-Mennonite Council on Aging, introduced 
the study to the religion and aging committee of the 
American Society on Aging, in March. 


@ Hutterite Roots, published by the Hutterite 
Mennonite Centennial, is a companion volume to 
The History of the Hutterite Mennonites. 


@ Larry Harms, a former faculty member at Hess- 
ton (Kansas) College and now a management 
consultant for Baldwin Piano and Organ Co., has 
written and helped produce two music books 
designed to help parents teach their children to 
sing. Music for Little People and Christmas Music 
for Little People are published by the Bradley 
Publications division of Columbia Broadcasting. 


@ Rod A. Janzen is the author of Terry Miller, the 
Pacifist Politician: From Hutterite Colony to the 
State Capital. The book is a study of Mennonites 
and politics based on the intellectual, political, and 
spiritual development of former Hutterite Rev. 
Terry Miller. 


@ The Hutterian Brethren of Woodaest Bruderhof 
in Rifton, New York, are the editors and publishers 
of From Youth Movement to Bruderhof: Letters 
and Diaries of Annemarie Arnold, nee Wachter, 
1926-1932. 


@ The first volume in a projected four-volume 
collection of the works of Arnold Dyck is now 
available. Volume 1 contains Verloren in Der 
Steppe, a novel of Russian Mennonite life prior to 
World War I, and Aus meinem Leben, an auto- 
biographical sketch of Dyck’s life from Russia to 
Manitoba to Germany. Victor C. Doerksen and 
Harry Loewen edited the German-language work, 
which is published by the Manitoba Mennonite 
Historical Society. The book also includes many 
illustrations by Arnold Dyck. 


® Keith Sprunger, professor of history at Bethel 
College, North Newton, Kansas, has written 
chapters for two recently-published books. ‘“God’s 
Powerful Army of the Weak: Anabaptist Women of 
the Radical Reformation” is included in Trrumph 
Over Silence: Women in Protestant History, pub- 
lished by Greenwood Press. “William Ames and 
the Franeker Link to English and American Puri- 
tanism” is an English-language chapter in the 
mostly-Dutch volume Universiteit to Franeker 
1585-1811, published by the Fryske Akademy of 
Leeuwarden. 


®@ Recent releases from Goshen (Indiana) College’s 
Pinchpenny Press include two volumes of short 
stories by students: Sunsets by Jessica Lapp, and 
Strawberries and Shells by Rosanna Landis, as well 
as Cornucopia, a book of poetry by Fred Redekop 
with line drawings by Laura Friesen. 


@ Mil Penner and Carol Schmidt of Inman, 
Kansas, have produced Kansas Journeys (pub- 
lished by Sounds of Kansas), a 128-page book 
depicting the state’s 11 geographical regions with 
text and over 300 color photographs. Penner and 
Schmidt have also put together a slide show set to 
music, called Sights and Sounds of Kansas. 


@ The Amish in America: Settlements That Failed, 
1840-1960, by David Luthy, is now available from 
Pathway Publishers of Aylmer, Ontario. 


@ Old Order Mennonite writer and publisher Isaac 
Horst, author of the Conestogo Mennonite Cook- 
book, has written a new cookbook, High, Healthy 
and Happy, the “3-H Mennonite Cookbook.” He 
also published recently the Little Mother’s Cook- 
book with 50 simple recipes for 10-12-year-olds, 
and Potato Potential, which contains 50 recipes 
“featuring America’s cheapest and most versatile 
food.” 


@ Paul Wohlgemuth, a Mennonite Brethren pro- 
fessor of music in Tulsa, Oklahoma, contributed to 
anew scholarly work, published by Hope Publish- 
ing Company, dedicated to the memory of dis- 
tinguished hymnologist Erik Routley. The book is 


called Duty and Delight: Routley Remembered. (_] 
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@ Remember the Eagle Day, by Guenn Martin, a 
children’s book from Herald Press, was one of only 
five out of 200 entmes to receive the C.S. Lewis 
Silver Honor Medal from Christian Schools 
magazine. 


@ Winnipeg, Manitoba, musician Fred Penner is 
appearing in a new 15-minute show for pre- 
schoolers on CBC-TV. Fred Penner’s Place is the 
first new show of its kind to be broadcast by the 
network in 17 years. Penner is popular as a 
children’s recording artist, with three albums. 


@ Two concerts in the Kitchener-Waterloo, 
Ontario, area recently featured a new work by 
Leonard Enns, a music professor at Conrad Grebel 


| College. The work, a series of six early English texts 


arranged for soprano voice, chorus, and harp, is 
entitled “The Sunne of Grace.” 


® Mennonite Media Society, Inc., has begun fund- 
raising for a sequel to the film And When They 
Shall Ask. Tentatively titled The Settlers, the new 
dramatic film would continue the story of the 
Russian Mennonites who emigrated to Canada in 
the early 1900s as they seek a new life during the 
period from 1920-1945. Dueck Film Productions, 
Ltd., of Winnipeg, Manitoba, which produced the 
first film, will also develop the sequel. 


@ Jared Burkholder, pastor of the Parkview 
Mennonite Brethren Church in Hillsboro, Kansas, 
has teamed up with one of his parishioners, local 
dentist R. J. Tippin, to create “Generosity,” a 
board game that encourages players to give away, 
rather than accumulate, their money. Wee Win 
Toys and Accessories, a Houston-based Christian 
toy and game company, is expected to produce the 
game. 


@ SandCastles International, an ecumenical group 
including the Mennonite Church, produced a 30- 
minute radio special, All God’s Children, for the 
newest U.S. holiday, the birthday of Martin Luther 
King Jr. (January 15), firstobserved on January 20, 
1986. About 1,000 radio stations aired the program. 


e@ Three governors — from Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Delaware — recently toured the 140-acre 
farm of Albert and Mary Jane Breneman near 
Manheim, Pennsylvania. The farm was held up as 
a model of soil conservation. 


@ September 15, 1985, marked 10 years of broad- 
casting for radio stauon ZP-30, “the Voice of the 
Paraguayan Chaco.” ZP-30 is owned jointly by the 
Mennonite colonies and churches in the Chaco and 
the Evangelical’ Mennonite Conference Board of 
Missions in Canada. ZP-30 broadcasts in eight 
languages, including Spanish (main) and German. 
It emphasizes Paraguayan national music, and 
transmits educational, religious, and news pro- 
gramming. 


@ The Mennonite Central Committee’s Com- 
mittee on Women’s Concerns has produced an 
updated Resource Listing for Mennonite and 
Brethren in Christ Women for use by churches and 
other groups. Over 200 women are listed in the 
directory. 


*Did You Know That... 
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MENNONITE BOOKS 


My Harp is Turned to Mourning, 
Al Reimer. Hyperion Press, 1985. 440 pages. 
$10.50. 


Reviewed by Anna K. Juhnke 


The story of the Mennonites in_ revo- 
lutionary Russia has long deserved a major 
novel. Al Reimer of the University of Winni- 
peg, who translated A Russian Dance of 
Death, memoirs of the period, has now 
produced the major novel as well. 

The first third of the book vividly recreates 
the culture of the Molochnaya Mennonites 
before World War I — from their farming 
practices and architecture to their religious 
debates and uneasy relations with the Russian 
world. Four short interspersed chapters loop 
back to the early 
1800s and the 
Kleine Gemeinde 
split from the old 
clawiiceln, (ilove 
Mennonite Breth- 
ren split is hardly 
men tion ed.) 
Though interest- 
ing in themselves, 
these 1800s’ memo- 
ries impede the de- 
velopment of the 
novel. 

In Part I, Reimer gains a sense of motion by 
hurrying the reader back and forth between 
brief subchapters set in different locations. 
The main characters, who are all male, are 
subordinated to the rich cultural descriptions 
in this part of the novel. Young Wilhelm Fast 
(known as Vasily or Vasya when he is an art 
student in St. Petersburg) is not yet a com- 
pelling character. 

But the two most striking characters of the 
later pages have already been introduced. One 
of them is Erdmann Lepp, a burning-eyed 
apocalyptic preacher, who haunts the novel 
more than he participates in it. Lepp is 
fanatically devoted to converting the Rus- 
sians. The other one, the anarchist Nestor 
Makhno, is a historical character, much 
developed by Reimer. Makhno 1s fanatically 
devoted to destroying the Mennonites and 
Russian society. He appears first as a young 
Russian servant receiving a severe beating 


AL BEDMER ennui 


app 1S TURNED TO 
MOURNING 
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from a rich Mennonite farmer. 

World War I dominates the middle third of 
the novel. Wilhelm joins the noncombatant 
ambulance train service, while his rebellious 
brother Nikolai, despising Mennonitism, 
fights in the Russian army. 

The final third of the novel, from the 
Bolshevik Revolution through 1924, portrays 
the unbearable agony of the Mennonite colo- 
nies. After the German occupation, the 
Mennonites finally take up arms, as they 
become the battleground for Makhno’s 
raiders and the White and Red armies. The 
main characters become more mature and 
complex, and all are harmed amid the chaotic 
killing, raping, and burning. Makhno’s de- 
structive genius and magnetic power are seen 
at close range, within his army of peasant 
marauders. Wilhelm and Nikolai, fighting 
on opposite sides, struggle with their con- 
sciences. And Wilhelm’s two loves, Clara and 
Katya, reveal spiritual strength and heroism 
unknown earlier in their insipid courtship 
roles. 

The last part of the novel is as crowded 
with carefully researched details as the first — 
details of geography and military maneuvers. 
Now, however, action is dominant, and the 
scattered characters of the novel are brought 
together in a climactic series of violent events 
and revelatory meetings. The most powerful 
of all is the confrontation of Erdmann Lepp 
and Nestor Makhno. 

The first two-thirds of My Harp is Turned 
to Mourning 1s the fascinating social history 
of Mennonite prosperity and then of non- 
violent participation in the war. The last 
third of the novel, however, is the most 
artistically satisfying in the midst of violence 
and desolation. 


Anna K. Juhnke is a professor of English at 
Bethel College and is active on MCC and General 
Conference Mennonite boards. 
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The Priestly Kingdom, John Howard 
Yoder. Notre Dame Press, 1985. 240 pages. 
$8.95. 


Reviewed by Donald B. Kraybill 


This collection of nine essays, reflecting 
different moments in Yoder’s career, “all 
located near the intersection of the different 
fields where my responsibilities have lain,” 
are vintage Yoder in style and content. The 
essays were written at the request of a variety 
of groups who asked Yoder to contribute to 
their conversations. 

Although written for specific occasions 
over a number of years, they have been 
entirely refurbished with up-to-date footnotes 
which tie them nicely into content 
conversations a- 
bout the nature of 
the church. In his 
introduction, 
Yoder stresses em- 
phatically that they 
are not to be seen as 
apologies for a sec- 
tarlan version of 
the church, nor are 
they a “Mennonite 
Vision sirathers 
they describe a 

“biblically rooted 
call to faith” addtecse to “Christians in 
general.” 

The essays hammer away at classic 
Yoderian themes: the normative nature of 
discipleship, the role and marks of faithful- 
ness of a believers’ church, and the role of the 
obedient kingdom of priests vis-a-vis the 
larger culture. And although classic Yoder, 
many of these are imaginative, creative and 
provocative ways of saying in scholarly 
fashion what many of us feel intuitively 
about the nature of the church. 

My editorial impulses always spring into 
action when I read J. H. Yoder. I want to cut 
out some of the scholarly verbiage, strike 
some obscure words and eliminate many of 
the introductory arguments that he typically 
uses to create the nuances of the erudite debate 
before he gets to the point! 

Reading The Priestly Kingdom was no 
exception, but I always keep trudging 
through the text because Yoder has the rare 
gift of saying old things in imaginative, 
sumulating, and provocative ways. This is 
not for the average person, but Yoder fans and 
antagonists alike will find ita forceful articu- 
lation of the biblical vision of the royal 
priesthood. 


SESE RIL EDIE DIE 


Donald B. Kraybill, is professor of sociology at 
Elizabethtown (Pa.) College and the author of 
The Upside-down Kingdom. 
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MENNONITE BOOKS 


The Amish School, Sara E. Fisher-and 
Rachel K. Stahl. Good Books, 1986. 96 pages. 
$3.95. 


Reviewed by Carolyn Yoder 


The school bus I rode as a child in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, routinely passed 
groups of Amish children (some roller skat- 
ing) on their way to their own schools. 
Reading The Amish School, People’s Place 
Booklet #6, was an opportunity to get off the 
bus and walk through the door of a one-room 
Amish school. 

Co-author Sara E. Fisher, an Old Order 
Amish woman who taught in a one-room 
school for eight years, provides interesting 
personal details from her own experience. But 
the book avoids be- 
coming merely the 
memoirs of one 
teacher in one lo- 
cation. Frequent ref- 
erences are made to 
practices in other 
Amish communi- 
ties across the U.S. 
and Canada. 
Quotes from Black- 
board Bulletin, a 
monthly periodical 
for Amish teachers © 
that serves a wide geographic area, provide a 
window into Amish schools beyond Lancaster 
County. 

I wish the authors had included one more 
chapter: what types of discipline problems do 
teachers encounter, and how do they deal with 
them? In passing, Fisher mentions “the 
problems of cheating, lying and the lack of 
parental cooperation.” Except for two or three 
other equally brief references, one gets the 
impression that life inside the four walls of an 
Amish school is as tranquil as an alfalfa field 
on a sunny summer afternoon. Phrases 
throughout the book such as “[the children’s] 
names, each lovingly colored”’ add to the rosy 
tnt. 

In contrast, a lengthy quote from Black- 
board Bulletin in the chapter, “Reasons for 
Amish Schools,” paints a very negative picture 
of public schools. ‘The sequence of headings 
in the same chapter implies that public schools 
stress competition and do not teach responsi- 
bility and respect. Such a critique seems out of 
place in a descriptive work. 

Overall, though, the book is well organized, 
highly readable, and an intriguing, authentic 
walk through Amish schools. 


ariel 
TRChool 


Sara &. Fisher and Rachel K Sell 


Carolyn Yoder, Harrisonburg, Virginia, is the 
mother of three daughters, and a freelance writer. 


FQ price — $3.16 
(Regular price — $3.95) 


Add Justice to Your Shopping 
List: A Guide for Reshaping Food 


Buying Habits, Marilyn Helmuth 
Voran. Herald Press, 1986. 64 pages. $2.95. 


Reviewed by Alice W. Lapp 


Marilyn Voran, a home economist from 
Goshen, Indiana, currently coordinates the 
Food/Hunger/Justice Committee of the 
Mennonite Central Committee Great Lakes 
region. In this volume, she takes the reader on 
a supermarket tour, pointing out the clever 
way the store is arranged, tempting customers 
to buy more than is on their shopping list. 

Location, color, kind of package, and 
arrangement on the shelf all urge “impulse 
buying” (50-70% of all purchases). In the 
produce department, for example, flowers 
grown in Co- 
lombia undersell 
U.S. flowers, put- 
ting Colombian 
land out of food 
production. Fresh 
broccoli is shipped 
from California to 
New York, where 
broccoli can also be 
grown — shouldn’t 
the best-tasting 
food ripen in the 
field, rather than in 
transcontinental trucks? One out of eleven 
consumer dollars goes for throw-away pack- 
aging — the packages of soft drinks and 
gelatin, for example, cost more than do the 
contents. 

Voran further observes that “food giants”’ 
buy one another out and the consumer pays 
in rising costs, not for new jobs but to 
instantly expand the market and cash flow for 
the conglomerate. She cites ways the con- 
sumer can work for change and help the 
multi-nationals operate fairly. She reminds 
us of the recent Nestle boycott that did force 
the company to correct their policies. 


The final chapter includes recipes for mak- 


ing several types of convenience foods, minus 
the unpronounceable additives. These all 
cost considerably less than the pre-packaged 
commercial products and work just as well. 

Most chapters also include Suggestions for 
Responsible Shopping. A list of reading 
resources and recipe books concludes the 
volume, which should be part of any shop- 
per’s kitchen library. It may help open the 
eyes of the naive, and give wisdom to our 
food-buying habits. 


Alice W. Lapp, a former English teacher, lives 
in Akron, Pennsylvania. She has reviewed books 
for many years, and writes occasional articles on 
assorted subjects. 


FQ price — $2.36 
(Regular price — $2.95) 


From Russia With Music, Wesley 
Berg. Hyperion Press, 1986. 128 pages. $9.06. 


Reviewed by Larry Warkentin 


The history of choral singing among the 
Mennonites of Canada is filled with more 
names and places than a Tolstoy novel. 
Nevertheless, out of this maze of detail Berg 
unfolds a beautiful story spanning continents 
half a world apart. He carefully documents 
the efforts of early 20th century church music 
leaders as they plan choral festivals and 
workshops which are the foundation of the 
present choral tradition among Canadian 
Mennonites. His thorough research is docu- 
mented by 15 pages of footnotes (the book was 
originally a disser- J 
tation). 

This account is 
written by a Ca- 
nadian for Canadi- 
ans — it makes no 
attempt to review 
the U.S. tradition. 
It is written by a 
Mennonite for 
Mennonites — it 
seldom mentions 
musical develop- 
ments in society at 
large which may have influenced Mennonite 
music. It is written by a musician for mu- 
sicians — who else will understand the 
frequent references to the “Ziffern” system, or 
the parallel fifths in Sawatzky’s com- 
positions? 

A challenging question underlies the entire. 
book. What is the goal of music in the 
church? For more than a century, the leaders 
in Mennonite music worked to increase the 
musical understanding and abilities of their 
congregations and choirs. Berg describes 
Mennonite music in the early years as being 
of “questionable quality.’”” Now, he seems to 
suggest, the goal has been achieved. 

He describes a recent Mennonite per- 
formance of the Brahms Requiem, with 
Robert Shaw conducting the Winnipeg Sym- 
phony, as the crowning result of this evo- 
lution. Yet this very success raises a question 
acknowledged by Berg in the epilogue. Is “the 
growth of professionalism among Mennonite 
musicians” compatible with the “legacy of 
hearty corporate music-making” which has 
traditionally enriched Mennonite worship 
services? 


Larry Warkentin is chair of the Humanities 
Division at Fresno (California) Pacific College, 
where he teaches piano performance and music 
composition. 


FQ price — $7.25 
(Regular price — $9.06) 
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A Quiet and Peaceable Life (re- 
vision), John L. Ruth. Good Books, 1985. 


96 pages. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Jim Mininger 


This brief volume comments, in anecdotal 
style, on the basic values in the life of the 
“Plain People’ of North America. Photo- 
graphs, quotations, and some narrative fill 
out chapters on biblicism, dress, aesthetics, 
relationship to the land, nonresistance, and 
Christian community as witness. These 
elements work together to produce visual and 
verbal portraits of a people whose lives are 
both picturesque and profound. 

The photographs, which comprise nearly 
half of the book, communicate most ef- 
féectivery alice 
viewer finds the 
greatest eloquence 
in the simple lines 
of farmstead and 
meetinghouse, the 
dignity of work ac- 
complished by 
hand, the ordered 
simplicity of har- 
vest fields and 
quilts, the beauty 
of collective effort 
inabam-raising. This 
emphasis upon visual symbols 1s appropriate 
for a people who do not think of missions as 
verbiage but as service. 

For whom is this book produced? One 
suspects that the answer is “the Yuppie 
tourist.” The difficulty of the author’s text 
puts the volume outside the reach of the 
common reader. Fora general audience, John 
Ruth’s writing is unnecessarily weighty. 
Lengthy sentences and obscure or technical 
vocabulary seem at odds with the visual 
simplicity of these “Plain People.” 

Ruth is at his best when he tells stories. The 
anecdotes 1n this volume are wonderful, and 
the reader wants to hear more. The tales of 
those who live “‘a quiet and peaceable life’ 
speak with the same eloquence as the photo- 
graphs and quotations, allowing the reader to 
make connections and draw conclusions. If 
you are not well acquainted with the “Plain 
People,” you will want to read this book. If 
you are acquainted with them, you may have 
some Yuppie friends who, if they have a 
sizeable vocabulary, would find this volume 
enjoyable and enlightening. 


A Quiet 
and Peaceable 
Life 


by John L. Ruth 


Jim Mininger 1s academic dean of Hesston 
(Kansas) College. 


FQ price — $3.16 
(Regular price — $3.95) 
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The Yellow Creek Mennonites: the 
Original Mennonite Congrega- 
tions of Western Elkhart County, 


J. C. Wenger. Yellow Creek Mennonite 
Church, 1985. 275 pages. $20. 


Reviewed by Sam Steiner 


Hearing that a history of the Yellow Creek 
Mennonite Church near Goshen, Indiana, 
had been written was exciting news. Yellow 
Creek is one of those important Mennonite 
congregations that always seemed part of 
pivotal changes within the Mennonite 
Church. 

From here, in the early 1870s, Jacob Wisler 
led the conservative Mennonite group that 
came to bear his name. A few years later 
Daniel Brenneman, an ardent evangelical, 
formed, with like-minded leaders in Ontario, 
what was long 
known as the 
Mennonite 
Brethren in Christ 
(now Missionary 
Church). John F. 
Funk and John S. 
Coffman both func- 
tioned within the 
Yellow Creek con- 
gregauional orbit. 

Mix J. C. Wen- 
ger with this his- 
toric congregation. © 
Few of our leaders have matched his gift of 
explaining Mennonite history and theology 
in easily understood terms accessible to every- 
one. 

Sadly, this promising match of subject and 
author does not work as history. There are 
names, dates and events galore, often in 
interesting style. There are many anecdotes, 
too — Daniel Brenneman fainting when he 
heard he was put out of the church, or John 
Fretz Funk as a lad clinging to a galloping 
horse, bringing oysters home for his mother. 

But there is no real unity, except as con- 
structed around congregational leaders and a 
few giants (John F. Funk, John S. Coffman, 
Harold S. Bender) that are linked to the 
Yellow Creek community. Analysis of the 
changes and trends in the congregation 1s 
fragmented and inadequate. The reader 
bounces from the 19th century to the present 
to the 16th century with little transition. 

The nuggets of gold in this text cry for a 
strong editor to melt and shape them into a 
whole. That it was not done results in a 
flawed product. 
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Sam Steiner is librarian and archivist at 
Conrad Grebel College. Waterloo, Ontario. He 
has recently completed a manuscript on the life 
of 19th century Mennonite businessman Jacob Y. 
Shantz. 


FQ price — $18 
(Regular price — $20) 


Small Amish Quilt Patterns, Rachel 
T. Pellman. Good Books, 1985. 128 pages. 
$10.95. 


Reviewed by Judy Tomlonson 


With the cost of an original Amish quilt 
beyond most of our means, here is the next 
best thing: 31 traditional Amish patterns with 
clear, concise instructions on how to make 
wall hanging/crib quilt-sized quilts. 

The basic “how-to” information in the 
introductory material makes this a good book 
for the beginner as well as the advanced 
quiltmaker. A color wheel helps demonstrate 
the Amish’s primary usage of the cool colors. 
Because all quilt patterns in the book are in 
black-and-white, understanding color is im- 


portant in making © 
an Amish quilt re- | Small 


production. Ok 
Since is rel | Da 


tively easy to copy 
Amish quilts from 
photos, I feel the 
major benefit of | 


this book is the 1n- 
jes ond Wal range 


clusion of 30 tra- 
ditional Amish 
quilting designs to 


fit the borders and | 
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pachel |. pellmas 


blocks. On par 

with strong color design in pre-1940 Amish 
quilts is the very elaborate quilting. With this 
book, that can sull be true. 

A clear statement on each pattern stressing 
not tocutall the pieces listed before beginning 
to piece would have helped the beginning 
quilter. Each quilter’s piecing alters the basic 
design slightly, which could require larger or 
smaller alternate squares or borders. 

Some patterns could have been pieced 
more quickly and easily than sewing a single 
patch to another single patch, as is always 
shown. (The Rail Fence, for example, could 
be sewed in strips and cut to block size.) 

There are some errors in the patterns, so it 
would be wise to examine the pattern and 
recheck the number of pieces to be cut. The 
straight of the fabric should have been in- 
cluded on the pattern pieces. 

These are small errors and can be easily 
remedied. They certainly do not diminish the 
value of this book to the quilter who admires 
Amish quilts and would like a small one of 
her/his own. 


Judy Tomlonson, a professional quilter, is a 
homemaker, wife of the pastor of the 
Warrensburg, Missouri, Church of the Brethren, 
and author of Mennonite Quilts and Pieces. She 
gives lectures and conducts workshops on Amish 
quilts. 
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Un-Ordinary 
by Glenda Knepp 


I tried to decide — what makes eating away 
from home so enjoyable? Is it that fine 
cuisine, the luxury of being served, or the 
honor of being thought worthy of a dinner 
invitation? ; 

Perhaps it’s all those reasons, and more. 
Some weeks past, as I searched for ways to 
remind my family of their specialness, I 
decided to spice up our evening mealtimes as 
part of that process. 

And you know, I don’t think any of them 
will forget being greeted one evening by a 
white paper banner taped to the front door: 


WELCOME TO PO’ FOLKS RESTAU- 
RANT. 
COME ON IN AND SET A WHILE. 


Our meal that Monday evening was pat- 
terned after a memorable visit to such a 
restaurant in Indianapolis. We laughed at 
ourselves as we drank out of pint Mason jars 
and used big red handkerchiefs for napkins. 

Another Monday evening I handed each of 
my menfolk a white card with this hand- 
printed invitation: 


Please come to the 
Knepp Dining Hall 
at 6 p.m. for 


ICE 
FIRE 
SKY 
EARTH 


This Mystery Dinner also became a lesson 
in problem-solving, since Chef Glenda would 
serve no food until the diners had agreed 
upon the order of courses. They understood 
my clues fairly well, asking for this sequence: 


FIRE — meat loaf 

EARTH — baked potato with green salad 
SKY — mixed fruit 

ICE — ice cream dollops 


Eating rather ordinary food, in an un- 
ordinary way, sent a spark around the table 
anda glow over our evening. It also reminded 
me that an excursion into formal dining, sull 
within our four walls, might be both 
memory-building and entertaining. 

And, on yet another Monday evening, it 
proved to be both. Younger Son beheld the 
array of silverware — two forks, two spoons, a 
knife — and questioned, “What is all this 
for?”’. Our subsequent table conversation 
ranged from, ““What do we do next?” to talk 
of the many ways in which God’s peoples 
serve and partake of food. 

In all of these dining variations, I’ve dis- 
covered that the food need not be so unusual. 
The Dinner With Many Utensils was a spur- 
of-the-moment improvisation. A dry soup 
mix was the basis for our soup course; cheese 


Pete SO OOKING? 


and pickle cubes on toothpicks were our 
appetizers, interlaced with peanut-buttered 
celery sticks. 

We ate pleasurably, happily, lingering at 
the table. And I write this now to remind 
myself, and you, that eating with joy does not 
have to mean many hours of cook’s labor, nor 
expensive ingredients. Actually, I recall Son 
Two’s asking rather wistfully for some “old 
food” during a period of my much experi- 
menting with new recipes and combinations. 
“You know, Mom, like rice and beans and 
cornbread.” I quickly obliged, and have since 
unearthed this traditional recipe: 


Aunt Betty’s Steak 
Combine and mix well: 


1 lb. ground beef 

1 beaten egg 

% cup uncooked oats 

2-4 Tbsp. chopped onion 

2 Tbsp. catsup 

2 Tbsp. water 

1 Tbsp. Worcestershire or tamari sauce 
% tsp. salt (optional) 

dash of pepper 


Form into large oval patties. 
Pat lightly in flour to cover. 
Brown patties in a bit of oil. 
Put in oblong casserole. 


Combine and pour over patties: 


1 can cream of mushroom soup 
1 soup can water, OR 


Using 1 cup milk, make a medium 
thick white sauce, sauteeing 4 cup 
chopped mushrooms and | Tbsp. 
chopped onion in the margarine before 
adding flour. Add 1 cup water before 


pouring over patties. 
Bake at 350° for about 45 minutes. 


It’s delicious, easily doubled or tripled, 
and can be prepared and frozen, ready to 
bake and serve. 


I’d love to hear about your “‘old foods,”’ too! 
is 
Glenda Knepp, from Turner, Michigan, is the 
mother of two sons. She has “great fun running” 
as a means of following “the way of disciplined 
grace.” 
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continued from page 23 


mission: free. Writing as Decoration, ex- 
amples of Amish and Mennonite folk art, 
through Aug. 2. 

Mennonite Mutual Aid Gallery, 1110 N. Main 
(SR 15N), Goshen (219-533-9511). Mon.-Fri. 
8-5. Admission: free. ® Clayton Funk: 
Drawings/ Paintings, June 2-July 11. @ John 
Mishler: Wood and Metal Sculpture, July 14- 
Aug. 22. 


Kansas 


Hesston College Gallery, Hesston College, Hesston 
(316-327-8164). Feb.-May, Sept.-Dec.; Mon.-Fri. 
9-5; Sat. 11-5; Sun. 2-5. Admission: free. 


Pennsylvania 


Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga Fine Arts 
Center, Messiah College, Grantham (717-766- 
2511, Ext. 276). Mid-Sept.-early May: Mon., 
Wed., Thurs. 9-4; Tues., Fri. 9-9; Sat. 10-5; Sun. 
2-5. Admission: free. 

Virginia 

Eastern Mennonite College Gallery, Eastern 

Mennonite College, Harrisonburg (703-433- 


2771). Sept.-Apr.: Mon.-Thurs. 7:45 a.m.-1] 
Pip Pil 149-0,,5at 10-55 Sum, bb. Oo 


If you know of additional museums and galleries 
displaying work by and/or about Mennonites and 
related people, please send information to Festival 
Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Inter- 


course, PA 17534. 
| | 


— An exhibit of recent work by 
Mennonite artists 

— Presentations by two leading 
Mennonite artists 

— Opening of new show in our 
Small and Beautiful Gallery 

— Visual survey (slide show) of 
current work by Mennonite 
artists 


Watch for details 


Sponsored by 
} Ks The People’s Place 


° Main Street 
Intercourse, PA 17534 
717-768-7171 
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Welcome! 


When you visit southeastern 
Pennsylvania, be sure you visit the 
town where Festival Quarterly is 
published — a quaint village 
named Intercourse. Our staff also 
operate the following establish- 
ments in the town, all along 
Route 340 east of Lancaster: 


= 
ANs 


> The People’s Place, a person-to- 
person information and 


heritage center, featuring a 
three-screen documentary 
about the Amish, a hands- 
on museum, a well-stocked 
book shop, and a feature 
film set among the 
Mennonites. 


The Old Country Store, featuring 
the finest in handmade 
quilts and local crafts by 
more than 250 Amish and 
Mennonite craftspersons. 


whidy 
©: 
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> Old Road Specialties, featuring 
antique reproductions of 


Amish quilts, furniture, 
dolls, and other folk art. 


Oo Small and Beautiful, a gallery 
featuring art by Mennonite 
artists. Also a large exhibit 
of the works of P. Buckley 


ont = 


<> The Village Pottery, featuring 
pottery by a dozen superb 
Mennonite potters. 
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All of the above are open daily (9-5) except Sundays and 
Christmas Day. Call 717/768-7171 or write The People’s Place, 
Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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Bio-Ethics International 
by James and Jeanette Krabill 


Elkhart, Indiana (U.S.A.) 

The following story was recounted during 
a Sunday school discussion on ethical issues 
facing the medical profession today: 

My father died last January at the ripe old 
age of 90 years. He had led a full life and 
remained in excellent health until a few days 
before his passing. Some folks by that age 
figure they've accomplished enough in life 
and so choose to sit around, feet in the air, 
waiting for the little bird in the cuckoo clock 
to pop out and greet them. 

Well... not my father! When he got wind 
that a struggling black congregation located 
150 miles away needed support, he hopped in 


AMERICAN ABROAD 


it, a bill of over four thousand bucks! All to 
prolong the life of aman... wanting to “go 
home to Jesus.”’ 

Of course, I realize that medical personnel 
are in the life-saving business, living in fear of 
legal reprisals if they falter in their zeal. But 
sull...can’t something be done about nurses 
like that? 


Yocoboue, Ivory Coast (West Africa) 

Then there is the story we heard from 
Simon, one of our Bible students here in the 
village: 

Three years ago I decided to visit my 
brother in the big city. I went to the bus 


“Can’t something 
be done about 
nurses like that?” 


the car and made the 300-mile trip — ona 
weekly basis! — to “help out with the work.” 
More amazing still was last winter when he 
travelled to Honduras and ended up preach- 
ing nightly in local churches there for a full 
two-week period! 

Then, only two months later, on the day 
before his 90th birthday, he developed a fever 
and we took him to the hospital for tests. 
Released the same evening, he joined family 
and friends the next day in celebrating —with 
considerable gusto! — his 90 years. 

But by Friday evening, only two days later, 
his condition had deteriorated rapidly, re- 
quiring hospital care. I spent six hours with 
him late Sunday afternoon; he told me that he 
felt his tme had come and that he was going 
to pray for a heart attack to “‘take him home to 
Jesus.” Around two o'clock that morning, an 
attack indeed came, rendering him un- 
conscious until death, sixteen hours later. 

At 9:30 a.m. my brothers informed the 
nurses of the family’s desire to “keep father 
comfortable” but to refrain from any “‘life- 
saving heroics” because “‘the patient himself 
wants to die.” That’s why I still can’t believe 
what those nurses pulled off in the hours to 
follow! 

For no sooner had we made our request 
known than Father was placed in intensive 
care. Without our knowledge, much less our 
consent! And then came the medicines, 
nebulizers, electrolytes, urine meters .. . you 
name it! In the end, the hospital handed us a 
four-page list of “services rendered” and with 


station early Friday morning to get a good 
seat for the four-hour trip ahead. Twenty-five 
passengers — not counting chickens and 
baggage — were crammed into our 22-seat 
van by the time we departed. 

The ride was uneventful, aside from the 
usual bumps and grinds of dirt-road travel- 
ling, until we came to the bottom ofa hill and 
noticed an over-loaded truck bearing down 
upon us at tremendous speed. Our driver 
pulled off the road to avoid catastrophe, but 
the trucker — driving without brakes for over 
a year! — lost control and plowed into us, 
shearing off our van’s left side. 

Strewn everywhere were pieces of bodies 
and babies... pure hell for the nine of us who 
survived. We waited in agony for four hours 
before the next bus passed and we could make 
our way to help. It was 6:00 p.m. when we 
reached the hospital and the regular nurse, 
just leaving, told us that the weekend staff 
would be arriving shortly. 

We sat there for two days. They never came. 
Had gone to their home village for a harvest 
festival, we heard. Two in our group died on 
Sunday afternoon. I asked myself a million 
times . . . can’t something be done about 
nurses like that? 0 


James and Jeanette Krabill live inland in 
Yocoboue, Ivory Coast, where they are available 
to independent African churches. 


“Baby Doctor” 
Remembers— 


Woman Doctor 
Among the Amish Dr. Frau 


by Grace H. Kaiser 
6 X 9; 168 pages 


i | Hardback, $14.95; $21.50, Canadian 
Grace H. Kaiser [i 


Few people have seen the side of life among Lancaster County Pennsylvania’s “plain people” that Grace Kaiser, 
a family doctor in this area, knew for 28 years. 


Dr. Kaiser spent much of her professional time during those years as a “baby doctor.” She often went to her 
patients—mostly in her (usually) trusty station wagon, but sometimes by tractor, sleigh, or market wagon. As a result, 
she was familiar with the literal pulse of life in “plain” homes in all seasons and situations, at all hours 
of the day and night. 


Her reminiscences of this very private world are full of rich detail. Her picture of those among whom she lived and 
worked reveals a people different from the idealistic portrait which less trusted outsiders often carry away. Among folk 
who clearly value children and family, hard work and good food, closeness to God and nature, she also found the 
tightwads and tricksters, the worriers and gossips, present in any society. Often seen as stern and strict, the 
Mennonites and Amish populating Dr. Frau also possess a hearty, often earthy, sense of humor. 


Dr. Frau is not all laughter. There is poignancy and sorrow, from a pet dog who crosses the road at the wrong time 
to the Amish baby born imperfect among myriads of healthy ones. 


Dr. Frau details, with both honesty and humor, a part of rural American life that few others have ever seen. 


Good S$ Books 
Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 Call toll-free 1-800-762-7171 In PA, call collect 717-768-7171 
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BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


The Handmaid’s Tale, Margaret At- 
wood. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1986. 311 
pages. $16.95. 


The Handmaid’s Tale is a journey forward 
in time to when the Republic of Gilead takes 
control of the United States. Its laws and 
practices are hauntingly familiar because its 
premises are wrangled out of Scripture and 
Puritanism. 

What results 1s a hard-fisted regime whose 
intent is to purify and strengthen the human 
race by segmenting society and prescribing 
harsh rules for work and relationships. One 
of the Aunts (a position of authority) explains 
that the old days were full of “freedom to,” 
but now there is “freedom from.” 

What keeps this story from becoming a 
metallic science fiction tale is the woman at 
the heart of the book. Renamed “Offred,”’ she 
has been taken away from her husband and 
child and assigned to a barracks where she is 
available to a Commander for the sole pur- 
pose of bearing children. Her body has been 


captured, but not her heart, soul, or mind. 

So the reader becomes party to her sad 
humor, her memories of the past which 
sometimes comfort, but more often haunt her 
(“How were we to know we were happy?’’). 

Offred’s need for love and communication 
and “‘alliances’”” becomes so strong that she 
begins taking enormous risks to circumvent 
the authorities and the behavior prescribed 
for her. To Margaret Atwood’s credit, the 
reader goes with Offred in her reckless search 
for meaningful connections. 

Economically written with well-polished 
images and an attractive central character, 
this book manages to be both entertaining 
and provocative in a helpful way. —PPG 


The Accidental Tourist, Anne Tyler. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1985. 355 pages. $16.95. 


Macon Leary writes guidebooks for people 
who, like him, dislike travel yet sometimes 
have to: Accidental Tourist In. ... But Macon 


also lives as an accidental tourist. His mar- 
riage to Sarah, his job, the death of their only 
child, the dissolution of the marriage, his 
meeting (and subsequent relationship with) 
Muriel, a frizzy-haired, loud-mouthed dog 
trainer — all seem to have simply happened 
to him. 

Gradually, however, through a chain of 
events beginning with his son’s death, Macon 
realizes that that which seems accidental may 
in fact have purpose if only he will reach out 
to life and take hold of his own volition. 

The Accidental Tourist is the story of the 
education of Macon Leary. It’s a story in- 
habited by characters drawn with Anne 
Tyler’s particular skill. These are people 
you'll recognize — but may not necessarily 
care about unless they correspond to people 
you know personally. 

Nevertheless, The Accidental Tourist is as 
funny and occasionally poignant as it is well- 
written. And it carries a grain of hope for 
someone who may feel their own everyday life 
is also “accidental.” —MAZ 


Come to“Family Leisure Week”! 


Ned and Debbie Wyse 


Merle and Phyllis Good 
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family. 


July 27—August 1 
This is a week of whole family activities with 
singing, stories, hikes on Sunset Hill, 
intergenerational games. Discussions on 


parenting and other concerns along the road less 
traveled. Economical retreat for the young 


Debbie and Ned Wyse, Camden, Michigan, are the parents of 
three children. Debbie teaches piano at home and works 


part-time at the Hillsdale College. Ned is a Mennonite 
minister, a farmer and a performer of Robert Frost. 


Merle and Phyllis Good, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, are the 
parents of two daughters. They work together in a variety of 
projects related to writing, publishing, filmmaking, and 
heritage interpretation. 


Laurelville Mennonite Church Center 
R.5, Box 145 

Mt. Pleasant, PA 15666 

Telephone: 412-423-2056 


FILM RATINGS 


Bliss — Wacky black comedy from Australia. 
An advertising executive, after being clini- 
cally dead, lives a new vision. (5) 


Down and Out in Beverly Hills — Uneven 
comedy abouta newly rich couple, plagued 
by guilt and a lack of focus, who take in a 
bum. (5) 


Fire with Fire — A sultry ““Romeo and Juliet” 
between a pretty girl from a Catholic board- 
ing school and a sensitive tough from a 
reformatory school. Not bad. (6) 


F/X — A special effects thriller about a stage 
assassination with mirrors aplenty. Better 
than some. (5) 


Gung Ho — Michael Keaton is very funny as 
the fast-talking union worker at a closed- 
down auto plant who lures the Japanese into 
helping out. (7) 


Hannah and Her Sisters — Reviewed below. 
(9) 

Just Between Friends — Wife makes friend; 
friend turns out to be mistress of husband; 
wife doesn’t know. Good, but not out- 
standing. (6) 


Lucas — One of the better “youth” pictures 
in quite a while. A 14-year-old “brain” falls in 
love with a cute, sensitive, slightly-older girl. 
Genuine emotions. (7) 


Off Beat — Funny and poignant. A librarian 
falls for a lady cop and poses as a fellow 
officer to win her affections. (6) 


Pretty in Pink — Attractive film by John 
Hughes about two teens from opposite sides 
of the tracks. Molly Ringwald is strong as the 
spunky Andie. (6) 


Power — Sydney Lumet’s less than successful 
portrait of the education and power of media. 
More provocative than profound. (4) 


Quicksilver — A stockbroker loses it all and 
becomes a brigade messenger. Ho-hum. (3) 


A Room with a View — A rather dull but 
classy film based on Forster’s tale of the 
English in Italy. (4) 


Short Circuit — A robot, designed by the 
military, comes alive and takes control of its 


destiny, with the help of some humans. 
Cute. (5) 


Smooth Talk — A restless fifteen-year-old 
who looks for friendship in the wrong places. 
Boredom turns to fear. Growing up fast. (6) 


The Trip to Bountiful — A must for all FQ 
readers. Geraldine Page is magnificent as the 
old woman who wants to go home. Powerful, 
poignant portrait of reaching for roots, long- 
ing for love. Wonderful music. (9) 


Violets Are Blue — A bittersweet yarn about a 
globetrotting photographer and her high 
school flame, now a small town editor back 
home. (6) 


When Father Was Away on Business — 
Marvelous portrait of Yugoslavia in the early 
’50s. A young boy’s tart impressions when his 
father is sent to labor camp. In Serbo- 
Croatian. (7) 


Wildcats — Goldie Hawn in a very uneven 
comedy about a woman football coach in a 
mean inner-city high school. (5) 0 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective ona 
scale from 1 through 9, based on their sensitivity, 
integrity, and technique. 


Woody’s Finest 


This is Woody Allen’s finest film. From his 
poetic, comic web of modern schizophrenia, 
Allen paints an impressionistic collection of 
intertwining short stories which emerge as 
masterful cinema. 

Hannah and Her Sisters culminates all of 
Allen’s previous films. There is a ripeness, a 
wholeness, a full dimension and scope to this 
movie which places it on any short list of 
classic American films. 

Ensemble acting has been attempted in 
numerous films lately, most successfully, 
perhaps, in The Big Chill. Its a tricky 
approach in film which has grown ac- 
customed to two or three main characters ina 
simple plot. Hannah and Her Sisters is 
populated with numerous top-notch actors 
(Mia Farrow, Michael Caine, Barbara Her- 
shey, Max Von Sydow, Dianne Wiest, Carrie 
Fisher, Lloyd Nolan, Maureen O'Sullivan, 
Daniel Stern, Sam Waterston — and, of 
course, Woody Allen); but each contributes as 
a character as the camera circles, unpeeling, 
probing, waiting. The directing and the 
editing are absolutely superb. 

The film unwraps a portrait of a modern 
New York family — three middle-aged sisters, 
their warring parents, and a whole ensemble 
of husbands and lovers. Hannah is the anchor 
of the family, the stable one. Her two younger 
sisters resent her, their lives unfocused and 


> . 

fragmented. Hannah’s husband loves her but 
is attracted to her sister. An ordinary enough 
plot, though classic, with a title from 
Chekhov. 

Enter former-husband Mickey, played by 
Allen, the snivelling New York Jew perfected 
by Allen, this ttme a hypochondriac of epic 
proportions. The strength of this film is that 
it is not a “Woody Allen” movie in which 
Woody the actor is on the screen all the time, 
though most of his scenes do add great humor 
and pathos to the story; the weakness of the 
film comes when Woody the director can’t 
quite fit Woody the actor from his earlier 
pictures into the sensitive impressionism of 


his most recent films; acting that borders on 
slapstick veers close to breaking the glass of 
the complex mosaic of the larger film. Butall 
in all, Woody the actor makes a valuable 
contribution. 

Why is this such a triumph for Woody the 
director? The blend of the humorous and the 
dramatic is exquisitely woven. The writing of 
the scenes as short stories, permitting the 
point of view to range from one character to 
another is brilliant. But under it all is the 
brooding quest of a genuine artist, asking, 
“What is the truth of our lives, here, now? 
How shall we live, if at all?” — MG 
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COMMENT 


Learning from the Fundamentalists 


Festival Quarterly tries each quarter to feature 
speeches or essays from the larger world which, 
because of their subject, unusual sensitivity, or 
wisdom, are of interest to our readers. 


I used to be one, so I can talk. You who 
never were, but have invested your ministerial 
muscle into pointing out how misguided 
“they” are, attend. 

First, beware of saying “‘they.’’ Funda- 
mentalism 1s at least as diverse as the mainline 
denominations. There are the predestinarian 
Calvinists and the free-will kind; there are 
dispensationalists and millenialists and those 
who think both groups are engaged in “‘god- 
less disputes about words’’; there are 
charismatic/pentecostals and those who 
believe all such are of the devil; and there are 
those who embrace the modern media and 
those who reject them. Indeed, a funda- 
mentalist’s most feared adversary is usually 
nota mainline denominationalist (who most 
assuredly 1s a Laodicean, neither hot nor 
cold) but another fundamentalist who is just 
as certain that he or she has the truth. 
Followers of Bob Jones, for example, express 
disdain for Jerry Falwell. A debate among a 
Bob Jones type, a hardshell Baptist, a Wis- 
consin Synod Lutheran, a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventistand Jimmy Swaggart about the mean- 
ing of Revelation 12 would be a bit like 
Milton’s hell, where the fallen angels debate 
theology “in wandering mazes lost.”’ 

The second and most important point is 
that no matter how much fundamentalist 
groups may misrepresent what we under- 
stand to be the Christian faith, they can all 
reveal something genuine about the faith — 
something that, without their witness, is 
obscured. There is an old adage to the effect 
that extreme Christian groups or sects are the 
church’s unpaid bills. They represent issues 
with which the church hasn’t fully come to 
terms. That is something to remember when 
you next encounter a fundamentalist. 

Consider, for example, the insistence of 
most fundamentalists on an infallible, in- 
errant Bible as the only source of authority on 
all matters, and their fervent opposition to 
any tradition or creed. This extreme position 
reminds us that five centuries after the Re- 
formation the question of authority is still 
not settled for Protestants. Whereas Roman 
Catholics have the Pope and the magisterium, 
and the Orthodox have Holy Tradition, most 
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Protestants insist that they rely solely on 
Scripture, and that they either have no 
traditions or have traditions that are not ona 
par with Scripture. Some Protestants, how- 
ever, would not only acknowledge a role for 
tradiuon but would also say that the Holy 
Spirit directly inspired Melanchton and 
Luther. How else could those two have taken 
it upon themselves to redefine a sacrament, 
reduce the number of sacraments to two (or is 
it three?), delete books of Scripture, cir- 
cumscribe communication with the saints 
and mother of God and change the basis of 
theological decision from objective councils 
to subjective consciences? The nature of 


There may be 
salvation 


even among 
the “heretics.” 


authority and the relation of tradition, 
Scripture and the Holy Spirit in Protestant 
churches remains a real, if often hidden, issue, 
and one which, as the fundamentalists show, 
can be resolved in different ways. 

The church is the family of God, and like 
any family it has its history of disagreements 
and points of tension. There are times when 
one or more family members ‘‘act out” the 
issue that most bothers them. To respond to 
this by focusing on the one “acting out” and 
his or her often disturbing behavior (‘““‘What’s 
wrong with little Johnny? His grades are 
dropping and he’s lying to us!’’) may satisfy 
some family members for a while, but it 
doesn’t deal with the real issue. Johnny’s 
parents need to consider how Johnny got the 
way he is — and what kind of family he 
comes from — before they can help him. If 
they merely point an accusing finger at 
Johnny, he is likely to become even more 
disruptive. Next time he’ll skip school and 
run away from home, having received the 
message that he is the source of the family’s 
distress. 

Something similar happens in the church. 
Simply to ask, ‘“What’s wrong with these 
fundies?”’ or complain, ““They work from a 


faulty hermeneutic!” is to take the wrong 
approach. For one thing, fundamentalists 
only become more certain of their positions 
when attacked for their “‘biblicism,”’ 
“literalism” or “moralism.” A more healthy 
and productive approach would be to look 
objectively at denominational origins and 
become aware of the past we share with the 
fundamentalists. The prayerful study of 
church history can help all of us see and say 
who we are. 

This doesn’t mean that we shouldn’t criti- 
cize the fundamentalists. We may, and we 
should, after having first discovered our 
source of authority in our origins 
(“authority” means “out of origins’’). There 
is a place for stern admonition in the Body, 
and we ignore it at our peril. If disruptive 
behavior is ignored, it can become patho- 
logical: little Johnny ends up taking drugs 
and going to jail and the church ends up with 
Marcion and the gnostics, Arius, the Cru- 
sades, the Inquisition, pogroms and a multi- 
plicity of cults proclaiming new revelations. 

But when there is a rise in apocalypticism, 
cults of “special revelation,’’ emotional 
pentecostalism or bibliolatry, we also need to 
ask: What are we ignoring about our origins? 
Is there something essential to the Christian 
message and life that is not being empha- 
sized? 

I would suggest that the fundamentalists 
have something to teach us on the following 
four topics. 

1. Respect for the holiness of our life in 
Christ. One reason “they” are so “legalistic”’ 
in their morality is that they rightly recognize 
in Scripture God’s concern that her children 
be “pure and blameless” in conduct, “un- 
spotted by the world.” Those who are quick 
to dismiss the hortatory sections of Paul’s 
letter as embarrassingly culture-bound 
should take note of this. It ought to bother 
them that the Spirit let Paul take up so much 
space with dismissable diatribe. 

2. Recognition of the need to call for a 
decision. This need is something that a 
scholar at the other end of the spectrum, 
Rudolf Bultmann, also understood very well 
(see his commentary on the Book of John). 
Human beings need challenge in order to 
grow, and they need to be asked in no 
uncertain terms to decide and act. “Repent! 
The kingdom of heaven is here!’’ was a 
sermon Jesus preached, and the Word still 


Se 


by ‘Timothy Sims 


comes quick and sharp as a two-edged sword, 
sull calls us to a decision now. 

3. Reverence for the Word. Don’t protest 
that “they” quote Scripture out of context. 
They are quoting it in the context of their 
beliefs, just as we do in ours. The point is that 
there is real power in the Word when applied 
to human situations, as any real prophet or 
priest knows and demonstrates on a weekly 
basis. 

4. Regard for the salvation of souls. In our 
liturgies we pray for it, in the Scriptures and 
works by the church fathers we learn of God’s 
concern for it, and it is the subject of Christian 
spiritual writers of all ages. So as you take 
your prophetic junkets to the trouble spots of 
the world, wage war against corporate evil, or 
work at embellishing your shepherd’s staff 
with the latest pearl of professional develop- 
ment, do you really care whether the people 
around you know and worship Jesus as Lord 


and God? If your answers are less than or 


more complicated or ambiguous than “Yes” 
and “Proclaim the gospel,” perhaps you need 
to re-examine your origins. 

We should remember that there may be 
salvation even among the “heretics.”’ Perhaps 
those who mistrust mainstream religion are 
in touch witha more radical image of Jesus, a 
Jesus who offers a salvation from the world 
by a grace that derives not from the prevailing 
culture but from God alone. Perhaps, too, 
their “legalism” derives from a valuable 
instinct to avoid the realm of the “successful” 
(witness the old-style fundamentalist’s re- 
jection of Jerry Falwell because of his 
national success). 

The church’s unpaid bills won’t just go 
away, nor will pathologies in the Body 
disappear simply because the hand says to the 
foot, “I have no need of you.”’ Confessional 
retrenchment or denominational isolation 
are about as effective in the church family as is 
alcoholism in the nuclear family. It may 
make us feel better for a while, but it narrows 
our world to one of self-congratulatory il- 
lusions. In the long run, such isolation means 
spiritual death. CJ 


©1985, Christian Century Foundation. Reprinted 
by permission from the December 11, 1985 issue 
of The Christian Century. 
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Twice-Told Tales 
by Katie Funk Wiebe 


It was 192], and Sylvia, perched on the lap of her boyfriend, was 
riding into Wolford, North Dakota, in a two-horse buggy to see her 
first movie. She knew she wasn’t supposed to accept her boyfriend's 
offer to see a movie with another couple, but being a teenager, she 
found it hard to say she wasn’t allowed. 

She prayed all the way to town that something would happen, that 
the movies wouldn’t be there. Sure enough, the lights went out, and 
they didn’t have any movies, she reported to a grandparents’ evening at 
Hesston College, Hesston, Kansas, in late spring. 

Milo Kauffman, president of Hesston College from 1932 to 1951, 
recalled a Levi Miller, a smart-talking young man, bent on having 
fun. In those days, people with colds sometimes smoked special 
cigarettes for relief. When one of Miller’s peers began his treatment, 
Miller pulled out a cigar. He wound up ina meeting with the faculty. 

A group of students was waiting for him when he emerged. ‘‘What 
did the faculty want with you?” they asked. 

“Oh, they just wanted some advice,” said a poker-faced Miller. 

“What kind of advice?” 

“Whether to send me home or not.”’ 

—Hutchinson News 


The bride walked into the church looking radiant in her beautiful 
long white gown. As a member of the Old Colony Mennonites in 
southern Manitoba, she had departed from normal practice, for brides 
usually wore dark, somber clothes. At the sight of her daughter, the 
mother let out a piercing scream and continued to wail until her 
husband picked her up and took her home. 

At the reception, word came to the bride her mother was dying. The 
bride refused to accept the news and stayed to finish her wedding. 
Eventually she and the groom, a member of the Bergthaler Church, a 
less conservative group, went to the mother’s bedside. When the 
mother saw her daughter, once again she wailed loudly. “You have 
committed my sin,” she told her daughter. “I always wanted a white 
dress, but never yielded.” 

Henry Gerbrandt, Winnipeg, officiated at this wedding. In the 
confusion he realized he had never married the couple, so later that 
evening he returned to finish the job. 


Could the following story be true? Which grandmothers will tell it? 
It comes in various versions, of which this one, told by Arnold 
Cressman, Scottdale, Pennsylvania is probably the most common. 

Four prominent preachers’ wives from Franconia, Pennsylvania 
went to New York City to shop for a few days. Before they left, their 
husbands cautioned them about watching their purses, walking alone 
in the evening, and getting involved with strangers. 

Undaunted, they went off to the big city to enjoy the sights, sounds 
and shops. On the last evening they went toa penthouse restaurant to 
eat. 

A large black man with a huge, fierce-looking dog ona leash got on 
the elevator with them. The women watched him apprehensively. 
When the man suddenly shouted, “‘Sit!,’”’ the women squatted on the 
elevator floor. At that the stranger apologized, indicating he had 
meant the command only for his dog. 

All got off at the restaurant floor. After dining, the women waited 
for their bill, but it didn’t come. Finally a waiter informed them. 
“Reggie Jackson paid for your meal!” O 

Katie Funk Wiebe is a writer of many books and articles, and an English 
professor at Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas. 

The editors invite you to submit humorous stories and anecdotes that you've 
experienced or heard. We are not interested in stock jokes — we want human 
interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep your submissions to no 
more than 100 words and send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give credit to the anecdotes she selects. 
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What's New 
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A guide 
for reshaping 


Marilyn Helmuth Voran 


Add Justice to Your 
Shopping List 

Marilyn Helmuth Voran 
takes her readers on a tour of 
the supermarket as she shows 
who benefits and who gets hurt 
by what we buy. Voran shows 
how consumers are both par- 
ticipants in, and victims of, in- 
justice through food shopping 
and suggests some appropriate 
responses for Christians. 
Recipes which help reduce our 
dependence on highly 
processed convenience foods 
are included. 


Paper $2.95, in Canada $4.15 


Herald Press books are available 


through your local bookstore or write to 
Herald Press (include 10% for ship- 


ping—minimum $1). 


The ayewliness 
account of an 
American Christian 
whe stayed betind 
after the “Nail” 
of Saigon. 


James R. Klassen 


Jimshoes 
in Vietnam 

James R. Klassen writes 
about his experiences in 
Vietnam starting in 1972. In 
April 1975, when the U.S. 
military and most American 
missionaries left after the “fall” 
of Saigon, he stayed in 
Vietnam to continue Bible 
teaching in the local churches. 

James Klassen went to 
Vietnam not as a soldier, but as 
a peacemaker. “The perplexi- 
ties and incongruities of the 
most powerful nation on earth 
trying to solve a small country’s 
problems are exposed. In 
contrast, the power of faith of a 


Renewing 
Family 


ale 


In Search of a Silver Lining 


Abraham & Doroth 
Schmitt 


Renewing Family 
Life Video/Book 
Unit 

Short (9-to-15 minute) seg- 
ments trace six stages in family 
life from the book Renewing 
Family Lifeby Abraham and 
Dorothy Schmitt. Several 
couples share very frankly 
about their marriage rela- 
tionships. Each segment 
provides a springboard for 
group discussion. Recom- 
mended for intergenerational 
Sunday school classes or study 
groups. Packaged with one 
copy of the book, Renewing 
Family Life, and a viewing 
guide. Additional copies of the 


BUILDING 
THE 
HOUSE 
CHURCH 


LOIS BARRETT 


Building the 
House Church 

Lois Barrett presents a 
model for being the church 
that emphasizes covenant, 
commitment, and involvement 
with a small number of people. 
The house church provides a 
context that facilitates being the 
church—to worship, to teach 
and learn, to disciple each 
other, to make decisions, and 
to grow. At the end of each 
chapter are questions for per- 
sonal reflection and group dis- 
cussion. 

A “must” for those involved 
in house fellowships or small 
groups. 


handful of Christians interested book are recommended for Paper $8.95, 
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Dreams and Distinctives 


Ihad an unusual dream recently. The most 
interesting thing was that for part of it I was 
dressed in a dark-colored cape dress and a 
covering that came down over my ears and 
tied beneath my chin. I was listening to an 
argument between a plainly-dressed, elderly 
Mennonite couple and a younger, stylishly- 
attired woman about whether a group of 
young people could have a communion 
service withouta bishop present to administer 
it. 

I got up and left the room. As I walked 
away, I began to untie the covering strings. I 
told myself I was simply going to brush my 
hair and then replace the covering. But as I 
ripped it from my head, I felt a wonderful 
sense of freedom. The strings had been tied so 
tightly they had bruised my chin. 

There are a couple of odd things about that 
dream. I have never attended, long-term, a 
church under the jurisdiction of a bishop. 
And I have never worn a cape dress, nor a 
covering of any kind. Like many Mennonites 
my age, I grew up with no outward trappings 
of my Mennoniteness at all. 

There are a lot of Mennonites I know, 
however, who did. ‘They wore that plain garb, 
on Sundays, at least, and they attended 
churches functioning under an authoritarian 
(male) leadership structure. Few do either one 
now. Many speak with little nostalgia for the 
time when they “had” to, and with appreci- 
ation for their present “freedom.” 

Yet symbols are powerful, and not so easily 
disposed of — my dream indicates that much. 
They are one of the means by which any 
group defines itself. We may have discarded, 
literally or figuratively, coverings and plain 
coats, but we still need something to help us 
know who we are. 

What sets us Mennonites apart now that so 
many have left behind the last outward dis- 
tinctives? One positive thing, I think, is 
community. To some, that may sound like a 
cliche, a buzzword; to others, it might carry 
the same ominous overtones as the now- 
abandoned authority of bishop/pastor/home 
church. Yet community remains extremely 
important, especially as Mennonites become 
more scattered, moving to cities instead of 
settling down on the home farm or in the 
hometown. 

Mennonites seem to have this extra- 
ordinary need for companionship of their 
own kind — or maybe it’s just that they havea 
built-in ability to find it, or, failing that, 
create it wherever they go. A lot of Mennonites 
have come full circle back to church, because 
that’s where they find each other — on 
Sunday morning or at church-related activi- 
ties like volleyball games, square dances, 


coffee houses, and potlucks. Weddings, 
another age-old symbol of community and 
the celebration thereof, draw people from 
miles and hours away. Because we have 
become so transient, weddings, more so than 
ever, perhaps, provide a precious opportunity 
to renew acquaintances and rediscover what 
made us appreciate these people in the first 
place. The community spirit stays alive de- 
spite the distance. 

On the more negative side, Mennonites 
have become distinguished by not being dis- 
tinguished — by assimilating almost com- 
pletely into modern culture and its mani- 
festations. These are largely material — from 
new cars to VCRs — and certainly secular. I 
confess to being disturbed (it’s the Mennonite 
in me) by our propensity to embrace these 
things and use them to determine both our 
value and our values. 

The most serious result of this is its effect 
on the next generation. Not only our personal 
lives, but our churches as well, bear alarming 
resemblance to mainstream society. How will 
the young Mennomites of the future know 
what it means to be Mennonite? Where will 
they find the community that, for me, is the 
strongest glue binding me to the church? 

I and many of my friends, as well as our 
parents, found it at Mennonite colleges. To- 
day, I’m puzzled and pained to see Menno- 
nites who have money for the townhouse, the 
Volvo, the European vacation, but not for 
sending the children to Mennonite schools, 
especially colleges, and for supporting those 
schools in other ways. If it’s not important to 
be Mennonite any more, then why do any of 
our Mennonite institutions exist? 

One reason for rejecting the covering — 
which I think symbolizes the ““community,” 
the church — is because it “bruised” us 
somehow. As a person who 1s young, single, 
and female, I have felt that bruising. I have 
wanted to take the “covering”’ off and never 
replace it — in fact, my dream ended with my 
knowing I would not put it on again. 

I hope that isn’t really the end, though, for 
any of us. Those who no longer wear plain 
clothing probably can’t literally return to it. 
But to be Mennonite means to be separate 1n 
some way, and we have to consider carefully 
the cost of abandoning every vestige of that 
separateness. 

Maybe it means we have symbolically, to 
put the covering back on or to keep it on in 
the first place, perhaps with the strings more 
loosely ted. Maybe it means, most of all, 
making peace with the past, allowing the 
bruise to heal, and creating from the scar a 
“distinctive” with which we can live. 

—MAZ 
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I am writing in response to James and 
Jeanette Krabill’s article, “Bioethics Inter- 
national,” in the Spring 1986 issue. I agree 
with the authors that the 90-year-old grand- 
father should have had his wishes honored to 
be allowed to die with dignity, surrounded by 
his loving family and not invaded with 
extensive medical intervention and _tech- 
nology. Stewart Alsop said it this way, “A 
dying man needs to die as a sleepy man needs 
forslcepas 

I do take issue, however, with the authors’ 
placing the blame on nurses for the decision 
to use $4,000 worth of laboratory tests and 
intensive care technology in this case. De- 
cisions regarding medical intervention are 
made by physicians, not nurses. Nurses make 
decisions related to nursing care which is 
quite different from medical intervention. In 
my experience, I have found nurses to be 
quite likely to question the appropriateness 
of a physician ordering extensive medical 
interventions in a case such as the one 
described in the article. 

We are teaching our students 1n nursing at 
Goshen College to not blindly follow phy- 
sicians’ orders, but to develop a collaborative 
relationship with physicians and serve as 
patient advocates so that the most appropriate 
decisions for a given patient can be imple- 
mented. 

The area of biomedical ethics is very much 
in our thinking today because new _ tech- 
nology continues to raise very complex 
ethical issues for everybody. The proper 
decisions are usually not as clear as 1n the case 
referred to above. Iam pleased that Menno- 
nite Mutual Aid has had the foresight to 
establish a Health Ethics Review Committee 
to give leadership to its constituencies 1n 
thinking through the complex issues and in 
preparing a study guide for congregations to 
use in discussing biomedical ethics. The 
Mennonite Medical/Nurses’ Associations 
Conference in Estes Park, Colorado, in July 
focused on this area as well. 

I will not comment on the case presented 
from West Africa other than to say that we 
were not given the information as to what 
had taken place in those nurses’ lives in the 
previous 12, 24, or 48 hours. I also would 
guess that the nurses involved did not have a 
good professional nursing education. 

Decision-making in health ethics 1s not the 
prerogative of just the families involved and 
the health care professionals. It is important 
that each of us, especially the church, enter 
into this very difficult task. 

—Anne Hershberger 

Associate Professor of Nursing, 
Goshen College, 

Goshen, Indiana 
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A lot of things we take for granted. One is 
the excellent quality of FQ. Well, let me say 
thanks for the opportunity of having this 
periodical in our home. 

—J. Harold Engle 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 


Re: the movie reviews in Festival Quarterly. 
I feel the reviews are not quite realistic, or that 
they are evaluated in much too favorable a 
light. 

We feel fortunate when we find one, some- 
times two, movies a year worth seeing, and 
even then there’s so much sleaze in their best. 
Even the secular newspaper evaluations don’t 
come through in such a positive, glowing 
light. 

I would plead for great restraint, a more 
critical eye, a deeper evaluation of the 
content/influence/message. 

Movie reviews aside, we enjoy FQ. You 
serve a unique purpose with your publi- 


cation, that is different from others we receive. 
—Marie K. Wiens 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


Your magazine is one of my very favorite 
ones. I like the candid honesty with which 
you look at issues. I am forever saving articles 
to send to this friend or that friend, because 
we appreciate the things that have been said. 
Thanks. 

—Miriam Jantzen 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Please subscribe us to Festival Quarterly for 
one year. We have enjoyed reading my 
parents’ Quarterly when we’re home and 
think you're doing an excellent job!! 

—Tom and Dee Albrecht 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


“The movie is never as good as the book. 
I think I'll give up reading altogether.” 


Reprinted with permission from The Saturday Evening Post Society, a division of BFL&MS, Inc. © 1986. 
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The Dilemma of Self-Denial 


Then Jesus told his disciples, “If 
any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me. For whoever 
would save his life will lose it, and 
whoever loses his life for my sake 


will find it.”’ (Matt. 16:24) 


Until recently, I thought I knew what those 
words meant. I was a Christian, a dedicated 


follower of Jesus of Nazareth whose demon- 
stration of the self-sacrificial love of God I 
strove to imitate. In addition, I was an 
Anabaptist, a descendant of men and women 
whose radical discipleship led them to 
martyrdom. Even more, I was the daughter of 
a woman who dedicated her whole life to the 
care of her husband and children, and of a 
man who had made many personal sacrifices 
in order to serve the church. I knew what 
self-denial meant and I was willing and eager 


Choosing to 
Be Honest 
Rather 
Than Good 


by Tina Hartzler 


to give my life to the service of Christ and his 
church. 

My family and church had taught me the 
meaning of self-denial, and I had learned my 
lesson well. In order to be faithful to Jesus’ 
radical ethic, one must always subordinate 
one’s own needs, desires, and feelings to those 
of others. In my two years as Director of 
Youth and Christian Education and Assistant 
to the Pastor ofa large, traditional Mennonite 
congregation, I found endless opportunities 
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I began to question almost every certainty 


in my life, beginning with my self- 
understanding and relationships with others 
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for such selfless service. If I needed to rest, I 
could always think of someone who needed a 
visitor. If I wanted to expand my own 
horizons by learning to preach, there was 
always someone who wanted to be faithful to 
Paul’s instructions to women in the church. 
If I felt anger or resentment toward someone, 
I quickly squelched it for fear of violating 
Jesus’ command to love at all costs. Self- 
denial and self-sacrifice were the cardinal 
virtues of my life. I struggled with them daily. 

To my puzzlement, this road did not lead to 
a joyful Christian life. Maybe I was not trying 
hard enough. Maybe I was not praying hard 
enough. Maybe my wicked human pride and 
desire for self-fulfillment were getting in the 
way of my attempts at Christ-like love. So I 
tried harder. Stull no joy. Only weariness, 
despair, and an ever-present sense of having 
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and ending with my very definition of God. 


failed. 


I can see now that I was sick. It took a crisis 
to call my attention to my illness and force me 
to take it seriously enough to search for causes 
and cures. After I went to my doctor com- 
plaining of chronic tiredness, trouble in con- 
centrating, and general exhaustion, he diag- 
nosed me as being clinically depressed. 

It was as if he had pulled out the corner- 
stone of a precariously-constructed building. 
During the next several months, I was to 
begin to question almost every certainty in 
my life, beginning with my self- 
understanding and relationships with others 
and ending with my very definition of God. 
There were periods of total darkness and 
chaos which, from this side of the experience, 
are recognizable as the preliminaries of cre- 
ation. With the help of friends, family, and a 


few strangers who for one reason or another 
ministered to me, I began to sort through the 
rubble. As time passed, the questions began to 
emerge and crystallize. 


My Questions: What Do I Do With Jesus? 


Is it possible to be faithful to Jesus’ com- 
mand to deny the self and yet remain healthy? 
In my efforts to live the Christian life, can I 
justify refusal to care for others in order to 
meet my own needs? Rest, self-expression, 
recreation, nutrition, friendship, intimacy, 
sleep were all things I denied myself on 
occasion in order to minister to the needs of 
others. Clearly, this kind of self-denial leads 
to ill-health, both mental and physical. At the 
time, I thought I was being faithful to the call 
of Christ. Now, knowing where that lifestyle 
led, I wonder if it can be the will of a kind and 


merciful God for his chosen people. 

How are Jesus’ life and death normative for 
me? If the essence of Christianity is disciple- 
ship, as my Anabapust forebears lived and 
died believing, are not all of Jesus’ followers 
doomed to an early death? If to follow Christ 
is to give up your life for others, how can 
Christians talk of taking care of themselves or 
choosing their own well-being over that of 
their neighbors? If Jesus willingly died to 
atone for the sins of the world, must not his 
followers be willing to sacrifice their lives for 
the sake of others? Can they be faithful doing 
anything less? 

How can I live with my own inevitable and 
continual failure to fulfill Jesus’ ethic? The 
demands of the Sermon on the Mount by 
which I have tried to live are far beyond my 
power to obey. No matter how badly I want to 
or how hard I try to love my enemy, turn the 
other cheek, go the second mile, be honest, 
forgiving, and pure. I cannot do it. It is so far 
beyond me that Iam never satisfied with my 
own performance. I try, fail, ask forgiveness, 
try, and fail again. My strivings win me 
nothing but discouragement. 

These are the questions that grew out of my 
battle with depression. I searched for answers 
and new insights everywhere. I went to the 
library thinking I might discover some Ger- 
man theologian who had asked and satis- 
factorily answered these questions decades 
ago. My search led me somewhere I did not 
expect to go, somewhere I had even avoided. 
It led me to contemporary feminists. 


My Evolving Answers 


Just to discover that others were asking my 
questions was a great encouragement to me. 
As I read the works of Jean Baker Miller, 
Margaret Farley, Beverly Wildung Harrison, 
Barbara Andolsen, and others, I realized that 
the traditional Christian understanding of 
self-denial and self-love that I was operating 
under were not working for other women, 
either. Something somewhere was very 
wrong. 

“For God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieves in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life’ (John 3:16). Love, the 
primary Christian virtue, has traditionally 
been defined as self-sacrifice, a concern for 
others so limitless that the needs and desires of 
the self are forgotten. God showed his love for 
us by giving up his only son. Jesus loved us so 
much that he gave up his life for us. As his 
followers, we are called to imitate that kind of 
selfless love. Self-sacrifice is the epitome of 
Christ-like love; selfish concern for personal 
gain is the chief manifestation of sin. 

Though both men and women have strug- 


gled with this difficult call, women seem to 
have learned the virtue of self-sacrifice par- 
ticularly well and have suffered inordinately 
because of it. In their traditional roles as wives 
and mothers, they have been taught that their 
main goal in life is to serve others and that 
they are supposed to do this without attention 
to their own needs and desires. Mennonite 
women receive a double dose of this ethic 
because of the church’s distinctive emphases 
on service and humility. They have been 
socialized to live entirely for others, neglect- 
ing their own physical, emotional, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual needs, and seeing all 
manifestations of self-love as the sins of 


Not only does 
she not dare 
to express 
that anger — 
the Christian 
woman cannot 
even admit to 
herself that 


it exists. 


selfishness and pride. 

Too often this lifestyle of self-sacrifice leads 
to depression. Statistics show that women 
suffer from depression twice as frequently as 
men and that three times as many depressed 
women as depressed men attempt suicide. At 
the root of this self-destructive behavior is the 
woman’s sense of worthlessness and self- 
hatred, compounded by a terrible suppressed 
anger at those for whom she has sacrificed 
herself. Not only does she not dare to express 
that anger — it being totally incompatible 
with the virtue she has espoused — the 
Christian woman cannot even admit to her- 
self that it exists. So she unconsciously turns 
the anger in on herself, despising herself for 
her sinfulness and inability to live out the 
ethic of agape that is at the very center of her 
faith. 

Feminist ethicists are challenging the idea 
of self-sacrifice as the primary feminine 
virtue. The ideal of agape defined exclusively 
as other-regard is harmful to women who 
already tend toward excessive self-denial. 


Women are being forced to rethink the con- 
cepts of virtue and sin, and to come up with 
definitions that lead to health and wholeness. 
The feminist challenge to the traditional 
definition of agape is a ray of hope. 

But if agape is not primarily self-sacrificial 
love, what is it? Feminists are moving toward 
anew definition of agape as mutuality. Self- 
sacrificial love is love bestowed on another 
according to the will of the lover without 
taking into account the desires or receptivity 
of the beloved. Agape involves both giving 
and receiving. It is not an inferior or less 
costly form of love, but actually requires more 
of arisk than simple self-sacrifice. It is hard to 
give of oneself, but itcan also be very difficult 
to receive love, to be vulnerable and depen- 
dent on others, to enter into a mutual re- 
lationship where one expects to be loved in 
return. 

My personal definition of agape is still in 
progress. The concept of mutuality as the 
ideal form of Christian love helps me to see 
new possibilities in my relaulonships with 
others, possibilities that seem much more 
nourishing and joyful than those that re- 
sulted from my idea of self-giving love. 

Yet as I read Matthew 5-7, the ethic of 
self-denying love seems too pervasive and 
clear to be explained away. Jesus’ commands 
to count the cost of discipleship are not easily 
softened. In my Anabaptist mind, the 
questions remain. Sometimes it seems I must 
choose between being a faithful follower of 
Jesus and being a happy, healthy person. 


Responsibility for Myself and Others 


One writer whose ideas have helped me to 
see some ways to avoid the dangers of total 
self-sacrifice without contradicting Jesus’ 
ethic is Carol Gilligan. In her book In a 
Different Voice, Gilligan asserts that the 
conflict between the needs of self and the 
needs of others is the central moral problem 
for women. Her work has helped me realize 
that in my zeal to practice Christ-like love, I 
have failed to include myself in the group of 
persons for whom I am responsible. 

Gilligan sees this inclusion of the self as a 
major transition 1n a woman’s moral develop- 
ment. At this point, the woman begins to 
emphasize “truth” instead of “‘goodness.”’ 
The virtues of hard work, self-sacrifice, and 
patience are replaced by honesty and direct- 
ness. For women, moral maturity means 
moving from a self-destructive, self-critical 
insistence on caring for those around them to 
a concern for self-protection. Such a goal 
seems compatible with Jesus’ injunction to 
love your neighbor as yourself which, after 
all, assumes a healthy self-love. 

As I have struggled with the meaning of 


continued on page 18 
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Four China Vignettes 


by Edward Zuercher 


Our study and service in the People’s 
Republic of China was over — three and a 
half months of studying the Chinese 
language, teaching English, making friends, 
and learning the realities of Chinese life. We 
were on our way home by way of Chongqing, 
the Yangzi River, and Shanghai. By then, I 
was nota “‘typical’’ American tourist, for my 
skills in speaking and understanding Chinese 
had been sharpened by the months of practice. 
So what I did to the tangerine vendor on the 
street in Chongqing wasn’t quite fair. But it 
was fun. 

“How much are the oranges?” I asked him 
in passable Chinese. 

He thought for a moment before answer- 
ing, “Ba shi fen.” (Eighty fen, or the equiva- 
lent of 28 cents. Not much in America, but 
quite a lot in the People’s Republic.) 

I was used to this by now. The Chinese 
vendors expected bargaining, but they stll 
doubled or tripled the normal price when 
dealing with waz guo ren (foreigners). 

As I argued with the man in my limited 
Chinese, a native of Chongqing stopped by to 
listen in on the proceedings. 

“Eighty fen?’ he asked the vendor in 
Chinese. ““The normal price is forty fen.” 

Assuming that I was an average Westerner, 
unable to comprehend the language, the old 
vendor looked at the intruder and said witha 
smirk, “He is a foreigner. He does not 
understand.” 

I smiled my sweetest smile, sensing a small 
victory after three months of bewilderment 
with the bargaining game. “Wo ting de dong 
(I understand),”’ I said, as I laid down my 
eighty fen, took the tangerines, and left the 
vendor standing on the dirty, crowded, noisy 
street in Chongqing with his mouth hanging 


open. 
@@ee0e80@ 


Chengdu, where we lived during our term 
in China, is a city of (depending on whom 
you asked) one to six million people. I settled 
for the adjective “big”? — Chengdu is big. 
Officially, in this city, there was one Protes- 
tant and one Catholic church. We attended 
the Protestant church irregularly — partly 
because of the language barrier, partly be- 
cause of the 40-minute bus ride there. 

The church was led by pastors Liand Hua, 
who both spoke excellent English. One Sun- 
day they granted us an interview after the 
service. 

Hua was in his sixties and had served 20 
years (1958-78) of hard labor for being a 
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‘‘We do not have TV preachers or mass 
meetings, or beam out by radio..Everyone 
here is an electronic preacher. We do like 

the Communists — show others by example.” 


“rightist” in Mao’s China. “Even during the 
Cultural Revolution, the Communists put 
Christians in charge of warehouses,” he said. 
“That’s a job that takes honesty and the 
officials recognized that in Christians. 

“We believe we can be salt and leaven,”’ he 
continued. “We are a minority, but an active 
minority, with something to contribute — a 
minority worth its existence.”’ 

Pastor Li, who attended Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York, was a lively man in his 
eighties. He also served time during the 
Cultural Revolution, and, like Pastor Hua, 
seemed to hold little bitterness toward the 
Communists. 

“In my apartment building, there is an old 
Christian lady about 83,” he told us. “She gets 
up early every morning and sweeps the place. 
I haven’t seen anyone else do that. That’s a 
small thing, but we don’t do it just to show 
were Christians, but because we believe it. 

“Weare not like you in the States,” he said. 
“We don’t have TV preachers or mass meet- 
ings, or beam out by radio. Everyone here is 
an electronic preacher. We do like the 
Communists — show others by example.” 


Rats. The bane of our existence. 

Even though our dormitory was (by 
Chinese standards) exceptionally clean, the 
rats still found it attractive. The cookies we 
had were too much temptation. 

After several weeks of blocking the cracks 
under doors and treading lightly after dark, 
someone finally cornered a rat in their room. 
Five of us guys were immediately on hand to 
trap the intruder and bring it to justice. As we 
pursued the rat around the room, a crowd 
slowly gathered outside the door unt all 21 
were assembled. 

After a half-hour chasing the rat in the 
room, we finally trapped it in a suitcase and 
zipped it inside. 
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“Now what do we do?” 

“Shake it to death!’ some yelled. 

“YEAH!!!!”” howled the vengeful mob. 

“Wait a minute,” said the owner of the 
suitcase, “the silk I bought for my mom is in 
there. I don’t want dead rat all over it.” 

Silence — until someone came up with the 
answer. 

We all lined up on both sides of the hall 
with sticks, bats, coat hangers, or whatever 
was handy. The suitcase was unzipped, re- 
leasing the rat. 

Careening through the gauntlet, it raced 20 
feet to the top of the stairs without being hit. 
Then — some said it was fate, others said an 
act of God — the rat turned around, ran back 
through the gauntlet, and was finally 
stomped to death. 

We all gathered silently around the dead 
animal. Then someone began singing “Dona 
nobis pacem.”’ We all joined in 3-part 
harmony. Finally, we threw the rat away. 


Tanya (her English name) was one of the 
students in my English conversation class. 
She was about 22, with dark hair and a broad 
face. She had black-rimmed glasses and an 
earnest expression which often broke into a 
crooked smile. Tanya came from a city in the 
north of China. 

She graduated from high school at 16. Even 
though that was 1978, two years after the 
Cultural Revolution ended, neither she nor 
her parents felt college was necessary or 
attainable. When her schoolmaster offered 
her a job teaching English, she accepted, 
sometimes teaching students older than 
herself. 

Tanya began regretting her decision to 
forego higher education when her former 
students and classmates passed her up and 
went to college. She asked her schoolmaster to 
allow her to take the college entrance exams, 


but she was locked into her teaching position. 
And would she be a teacher to have! Her 
English was better than that of most of the 
other students in my class, her vocabulary was 


impressive, and she was creative and positive. 
“My students like me,” she said. “I am very 
active in the classroom. I walk around and 
ask questions to keep them awake. 

“Many of my students cry when they leave, 
and I do, too,” she continued. “‘Even the 
naughty ones. But I forget whether they were 
good or bad when they leave, because I miss 
them all.” 

She finally persuaded her schoolmaster to 
allow her to attend the university in Chengdu 
for a two-year auditor’s program. To do that, 
she had to agree to return to Harbin and teach 
for another eight years. Meanwhile, others of 
lesser ability will graduate from college and 
get better jobs. 

One of Tanya’s classmates lived in a room 
with a woman who swore at her all the time. 
“My friend cried for a week,”’ Tanya said. 

Tanya offered to switch rooms with the 
girl. “I can ignore the woman,”’ she said. “‘T 
don’t like her, but I wanted to help my 
friend.”’ 

“Tanya,” I said, “you would make a good 
Christian.” 

But, like most other Chinese young people, 
Tanya believed in nothing but herself. 

She smiled wistfully. “I have lived a 


miserable life,’ was all she said. i 
Edward Zuercher is a student at Goshen 
(Indiana) College. 
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“The Robe” 


The Making of a Christian Storyteller 


by Andrew M. Greeley 


I was in eighth grade, 14 years old, when I 
read Lloyd C. Douglas’s novel ‘““The Robe,” a 
story about the Roman officer who crucified 
Jesus and won his seamless robe in a toss of 
the dice. 

Douglas’s tale of Marcellus, the officer, 
Demetrius, his slave, and Diana, his love, had 
an enormous influence on me. ‘““The Robe’”’ 
was the first adult novel I had ever read; it 
changed my mind about religion, about 
fiction and about the possible relationship 
between the two. Douglas was a transition 
between the adventure stories of childhood 
(including, I confess it, the Hardy Boys) and 
the classics of young adulthood (we didn’t 
have teen-agers in those days). I continued to 
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reflect on the relationship between religion 
and fiction through the years, especially as I 
devoured in high school so-called Catholic 
novelists who were much discussed in the 
Roman Catholic Church in my young adult- 
hood — Graham Greene, Evelyn Waugh, 
Francois Mauriac, Georges Bernanos, Leon 
Bloy. Finally, almost 40 years later, when I 
turned to storytelling of my own, it was a 
result of a long intellectual and imaginative 
process that had started with reading “The 
Robe.”’ 

I began Douglas’s novel in the quiet of my 
room at the front of our house at Mayfield 
and Potomac on Chicago’s West Side with 
some hesitation and even with some guilt. On 


the one hand, the book was being read and 
discussed by many of my parents’ friends, 
some loving it and some professing to be 
shocked by its approach to the Bible. On the 
other hand, it had been roundly denounced in 
the official Catholic press. The charge, as best 
as Ican remember it, was that Douglas’s work 
was “naturalist” and “rationalist” in its de- 
scription of the miracles of Jesus, an alle- 
gation that in retrospect seems absurd. 

I was already well on my way to becoming 
an obsessive reader: my mother would later 
tell stories about finding me in the basement, 
head at the bottom of the stairs, feet higher 
up, reading old newspapers. I came by that 
passion naturally enough since she and my 


father were also dedicated readers, though not 
of what we would now consider serious 
fiction. Despite my mother’s comic stories, 
they were proud that their son liked to read. 
In such a home environment it would have 
been unthinkable not to satisfy my curiosity 
about this controversial book — especially 
since one of the parish priests said he thought 
it was a great story, despite the Catholic press. 

Douglas did perhaps find natural expla- 
nations for the changing of water into wine at 
Cana and for the multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes, but he certainly did not try to 
explain away most of the other miracles. 
Quite the contrary. Marcellus comes to believe 
finally because of the miracles he hears about 
from eyewitnesses. It is a curious indication of 
the change in Catholicism that while 40 years 
ago Douglas was faulted for not being literal 
enough in his approach to the Bible, now he 
might be criticized, especially by Catholic 
biblical scholars, for being too literal. 

Despite my mild fears that perhaps I was 
being disloyal to my Catholic heritage, I 
could not put the book down. For the first 
time in my life I was experiencing the power 
of a skilled storyteller to create a world of his 
own and characters of his own who com- 
pelled my attention and engaged my whole 
personality. So this is what a storyteller did 
and this is why people read stories! 

Moreover, the world he created was a world 
I already knew from my religion classes in St. 
Angela Grammar School, the world of the 
tzme of Jesus, of Rome and Jerusalem, of 
Greece and Galilee in the first century A.D. 
(C.E. as we call it now, Common Era, afraid 
either of the Latin of anno Domini or 
perhaps of offending unbelievers with a 
reference to the Lord). But, unlike my religion 
class in which Jesus and his contemporaries 
seemed part of another world and another 
species, the characters in ““The Robe”’ were as 
real as my neighbors, my classmates, the girl 
down the street. (I imagined Diana looked 
like her. The same girl would emerge, rela- 
tively unchanged in my imagination, four 
decades later in my own “Ascent Into Hell.’’) 

That was a powerful religious experience 
for me. The overlay of piety, sentimentality 
and devotion that had been added to the Bible 
had somehow made it all, if not quite unreal, 
at least a world that existed in a different 
category of being. To meet Peter and John 
and Stephen and Paul and Bartholomew and 
to listen to real people who had really known 
the real Jesus changed my religious per- 
spective dramatically and definitively. The 
New Testament was, as I would say now, 
continuous with my world, not dis- 
continuous. 

Perhaps the way our teachers treat the Bible 
does not have the same effect on everyone, but 
I have learned through the years that by 
trying to make the biblical actors super- 
human, we who teach often make them 
nonhuman and inhuman, and hence un- 
interesting, to those who are human. Such, of 
course, was not the intent of the Evangelists, 
but we often distort their intent to suit our 
purposes and our fears. A novel like ““The 
Robe”’ revivifies the world of the Bible and 


re-establishes its contact with us and the 
relationship between the people who live in 
the Bible stories and our lives. One need only 
raise the question, “Did Jesus have sexual 
feelings?” to bring down thunder from the 
skies. There are only two ways you can say 
“no” — either sexual feelings are sinful 
(which they are not) or Jesus wasn’t human 
(which he was — in all, according to the 
Bible, save sin alone). Better you see that your 
Bible characters be inhuman and hence safe. 

Jesus and His friends became real to me 
those late evenings in the quiet of my room in 
a way they had never been before. Why, I 
wondered, are there not more stories like this? 
It is still, I think, a pertinent question. Later I 
would discover Sholem Asch (‘‘The 
Nazarene” and “‘The Apostle’) and the 
wonderful Henryk Sienkiewicz (‘““‘Quo 
Vadis?”’). And the question would broaden: 
Why don’t the churches use fiction to trans- 
mit their heritages? Jesus taught mostly 
through stories (thus St. Matthew applies to 
Him the prophecy: “TI will use parables to 
speak to them, I will tell them things un- 
known since the creation of the world” 
Matthew 13:35). Why don’t we? 


In religion, experience, 
image and story 
precede propositional 
and theological 
reflection. Why then do 


we not more often 
use story to transmit 
our religious heritages? 


The question would become even more 
insistent when my sociological research per- 
suaded me that religion finds its origin and its 
raw power in the imaginative dimension of 
the personality. In religion, experience, image 
(symbol or metaphor, if you will) and story 
precede propositional and _ theological re- 
flection. Why then do we not more often use 
story (narrative as the newly emerging theo- 
logians of story call it) to transmit our 
religious heritages? Why not more religious 
novels, films, television series? The answer is 
the same as that for the criticism of “The 
Robe’ in the 1940's. Religious leaders, trained 
in dry, propositional theology, distrust story; 
they demand that the story be edifying in a 
pietistic way (which the parables of Jesus 
were not), that the characters be saints, not 
sinners in need of salvation (as all the readers 
are), and that the storyteller offend not even 
the most timid of the “faithful” (a demand 
which would have put Jesus Himself on the 
Index of Forbidden Storytellers). 

And God, He’d better be prepared to 
protect the poor storyteller who uses the 
sexual metaphor (which abounds in both the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures and in the 


Catholic liturgical tradition) to describe the 
passion of God’s love! 

Douglas’s most important decision in his 
book was not to permit Jesus on stage. We 
learn about Him through the memories and 
experiences of those who did know him. Like 
Marcellus, we are not eyewitnesses but pil- 
grims in search of a picture of Jesus from 
those who were eyewitnesses. This narrative 
strategy both heightens our suspense and ex- 
cuses Douglas from attempting a direct 
portrait of Jesus, a task that has evaded every 
storyteller or playwright who has ever at- 
tempted it. The Lord, not to put too fine an 
edge on things, is a slippery one. He can be 
captured, more or less, by the visual arts 
because they do not require that He speak or 
move or act. But in the literary arts He 
appears either too good to be human or too 
human to be good. Sometimes, as 1n the case 
of “Jesus Christ Superstar,” the author 
manages both errors. Douglas, by keeping 
Jesus offstage, preserves that which is 
essential in Jesus: His elusiveness, His dis- 
concerting refusal to fit into any of the 
categories with which we attempt to capture 
and contain Him. 

Precisely because we encounter Jesus 
through those who knew Him, through the 
works He accomplished and finally through 
His effect on Marcellus and Diana, He con- 
tinues to be somehow larger than life. The 
only real Jesus is one who is larger than life, 
who escapes our categories, who eludes our 
attempts to reduce Him to manageable pro- 
portions so that we can claim Him for our 
cause. Any Jesus who has been made to fit our 
formula ceases to be appealing precisely 
because He is no longer wondrous, mys- 
terious, surprising. We may reduce Him toa 
right-wing Republican conservative or a 
gun-toting Marxist revolutionary and thus 
rationalize and justify our own political 
ideology. But having done so, we are dis- 
mayed to discover that whoever we have 
signed on as an ally is not Jesus. Categorize 
Jesus and He isn’t Jesus anymore. 

If Douglas were writing today, he might 
have paid more attention to the witness Jesus 
bore about His Father — the dazzling half- 
mad (by human standards) lover who makes 
it all possible. Such an emphasis would 
merely have increased the impact of what 
Lloyd Douglas wanted to say. He knew, or at 
least intuited, that the secret of Jesus was the 
secret of passionate mystery that can never be 
completely explained or captured. That’s 
why ina master stroke of narrative technique 
he kept Jesus offstage where He astonishes 
first Demetrius, then Marcellus, and finally 
Diana. And where, if we give Him half a 
chance, in the pages of this book, He will 
once again surprise us. 


This article was adapted from Andrew 
Greeley’s “Introduction” to the paperback version 
of The Robe by Lloyd C. Douglas to be released 
this fall by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Introduction copyright ©1986 by Andrew M. 
Greeley. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher and the New York Times Co. The 
above article first appeared in the March 23, 1986, 
issue of The New York Times Book Review. 
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SEMILLA, the Spanish word for “‘seed,” 
is also an acronym for Seminario Ministerial 
de Liderazgo Anabautista-Menonita 
(Ministerial Seminary for Anabaptist- 
Mennonite Leaders). Jose Ortiz, a professor 
at Goshen (Indiana) College, spent five 
weeks in Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua this summer as a visiting 
instructor. 


FQ: What is SEMILLA? 


Jose: SEMILLA is an effort to provide 
education [leadership training] without 
asking persons to leave their jobs or their 
home churches. That’s a very simple 
principle. It uses faculty who are already 
serving in other capacities, so there will not 
be a budget problem. That makes it a more 
for less approach to education! And it is 
offered in certain times during the year when 
it is most beneficial to local people. It’s very 
flexible. I think it’s very creative. 

SEMILLA is the coming together of Latin 
American leaders and missionaries, dealing 
with leadership training on a low budget 
without sacrificing people’s time to go 
overseas, to North or South America or 
Europe, for schooling. I think the idea has 
come of age, and that it is succeeding. It has 
become one of the best ways to network the 
Anabapust ministers in Central America. 
Before, there was no way to link them 
together. Now it has become one of the 
strongest linking factors. 

The Central American churches are 
expanding and adding to their numbers, so 
they are developing more lay leadership. 
And they are identifying and retaining 
professionals in the church. For example, in 
my classes I had doctors and lawyers, I had 
people in health care, teaching, business. 
And that’s one of the growth areas, bringing 
those professionals in and giving them 
training alongside the pastors. Sometimes 
those laypersons have more skills than their 
own pastors. 

We also have more “ordinary” people — 
young married couples, housewives, and 
also we had people who were not able to 
answer my exams. We had a group of 
persons in Nicaragua who were not 
classified as students. They were classified as 
auditors. We would have 10-15 persons — a 
“cloud of witnesses” watching from a 
distance. That’s a blessing and curse for the 
course. The blessing, that you have many 
perspectives; the curse, that you have to 
fluctuate in the material and sometimes you 
lose the interest of the ordinary people. 


FQ: What did you do during your time with 
SEMILLA this past summer? 
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Jose: My course was in church adminis- 
tration, designed for people who have 
advanced in the program. I was trying to go 
over various administration issues with 
them, such as need assessment, developing 
personnel, and working with schedules, 
facilities, budgets, all that stuff. And I was 
impressed with the grasp that they already 
had of the topic. Sometimes I felt like I 
should sit down and let them teach me! 

I went the way of teaching for 25-30 
minutes, dialoguing in a lecturing style, and 
then we would go into sections for dis- 
cussion. Participation was strong. 

I also tried to introduce some books to 
them that are current here in North America. 
Not to say this is the way we do it and this is 
what happened here and this is what will 
happen to you. But I believe that learning is 
an exercise in comparison. For example, I 
exposed some of my classes to the book 
Megatrends, asking what are the megatrends 
they can place in their area? We had a group 
in Nicaragua that thought of “negatrends.”’ 
That was creative. One negatrend in 
Nicaragua Is that they’re suffering because of 
distancing from the U.S.A. and connections 
they had in the past, and also from other 
Latin American republics. The Nicaraguans 
told me, “We’re not well-loved any more by 
the Costa Ricans or by Salvadorans or even 
by Hondurans or Guatemalans.” That was 
painful for them; not only distancing from 
the U.S.A. but from other neighbors. 

In a section on personal development, I 
also exposed them to the issue of ‘“‘passages.”’ 
We worked on life maps. It was kind of 
shocking to them, that you can actually have 
an important role in what’s going to happen 
in your life. In Spanish, when you say how 
old you are, you say, “Tengo treinta anos — 
I have thirty years.”’ And fatalists say that 
Death replies, ‘““That’s thirty years that you 
don’t have.” (In my case, that’s 40 years that 
I don’t have!) I talked about how you can 
best capitalize on the years you have ahead, 
the things that come in and help shape the 
future, empowering by the Lord and the 
Holy Spirit, and the responsibility you have. 
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What I tried to explain was that unless you 
plan, someone else will do it for you. That 
was an eye-opener to them, very enriching. 


FQ: When you talked to pastors about 
having 10 or 25 years of service ahead, 
weren't there some whose situation was too 
precarious for them to realistically plan 
ahead like that? 


Jose: No — we spoke freely. Even in 
Nicaragua. One day a motorcycle with two 
military policeman stopped in front of the 
church where we were holding the class, and 
one policeman got off and walked to our 
classroom. Coming from North America and 
hearing all the stories, I stopped the class. 
The guy walked in and he was just 
laughing. He came over and shook hands 
with me and then he went over to his wife 
and gave her a hug. His wife was one of my 
students. And this fellow belongs to the 
church. He’s a member of the church. The 
military presence there is all over. 


FQ: What challenged you most during those 
five weeks? 


Jose: One of the highlights of the trip was 
the degree of commitment of those people to 
education and schooling. I had doctors — 
one taught in a medical school. I had 
lawyers. When I saw those people reading, 
asking probing questions, searching the 
Word — doing homework for me — it’s a 
challenge. 

These are professionals who want to 
sharpen their skills in the Bible. Part of the 
problem is that a good many of our 
evangelicals are biblically illiterate. Most of 
their information has come from the pulpit. 
That’s just one-way education. Now they 
come to classrooms and they want to probe 
the Bible, to dialogue about it, to test it. 

There was a girl from Nicaragua who was 
15 years old taking the course in church 
administration. I asked her what else she did. 
In the evenings, she worked on her high 
school degree. She came to my class in the 
daytime and put in six hours, and then went 
in the evenings to high school, and on 
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Saturday she went to trade school to learn 
some business skills. Can you imagine a 15- 
year-old girl with those agendas in her 
hands? And my course was designed for 
adults. I talked to her and she said she 
wanted to do it, and that she was ready for 
the second course that was coming on 
Anabaptist Theology. 

So when you hear or see those kinds of 
persons — a doctor whose time is very 
limited, a lawyer working for the govern- 
ment, a fellow who owns a car dealership, a 
person who goes to school evenings and 
weekends — it’s a challenge. It puts some 
pressure on the teacher to just do your best! 

I was also highly impressed by the respect 
that those people have for the Mennonite 
church and Anabaptist principles. I think 
that here we take them for granted. And 
there they are scrutinized, taken to task. 
There the Anabaptist faith is booming 
again. I was excited about that. 


FQ: What do you think attracts Central 
American — Hispanic — people to 
Anabaptism? 


Jose: The theme of “‘pilgrim people.” Right 
now a good many Hispanics are leaving 
Central America and coming to the U.S.A. 
And Mennonites, because of their tradition 
of being a people on the road, are receptive 
to refugees, people in need. The feeling of 
“welcome to our home” appeals. 

I wish Hispanics would stay in the church 
longer. We do have a high rate of dropouts. 
I think it is easier sometimes to become part 
of a Mennonite colony or community, than 
to be a part of the Mennonite church. 

Other themes are the lordship of Jesus, 
that all of us, regardless who we are, are 
under his kingship. The service motifs are 
there. They are quite strong. The emphasis 
on the Bible, the respect for the Bible, 
appeals to Latin Americans. And the idea of 
the church being community, the church 
being the coming together of believers. 
Many of our people come from political 
systems and realities that are alienating: the 
rich and affluent vs. the poor, the matter of 
skin color or if people are Indian; these 
things have divided. Our church speaks 
strongly to that. 

SEMILLA is the place, the forum, where 
Anabaptist things are going to continue to 
be searched and tested. Because they are 
dealing with revolutionary situations. They 
are dealing in a place where you test what 
you believe. Militarism, for example. What 
do you say to the fellow in a military 
uniform that walks into your church when 
you're having class and hugs his wife? It 
puts me under pressure to define where I 
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am, how to reconcile my feelings with his 
feelings. Because, after all, on Sunday he 
takes off his uniform and comes to the same 
church as I do. 


FQ: What do you see for the future? 


Jose: One of the weakest links of SEMILLA 
at this point is that they have not developed 
their own faculty, so they have to bring 
teachers from outside. That’s something that 
they have to work at. It’s a good program, 
and timely, but something must be done to 


equip four or five top students so they 
become faculty members, and SEMILLA 
doesn’t have to recruit all missionaries or 
people from the seminary or Goshen 
College. 

We need good, solid Bible teachers who 
know the history and sociology of Latin 
America. You can’t get those in one week of 
classes here and there — it takes specialized 
skills. I think one function of SEMILLA 
will be to identify the students with more 
academic potential and send them to school 
so they become professors. 

If I have a chance to teach with SEMILLA 
again, though, I will do it, but not for five 
weeks! You teach Monday through Friday, 
Saturday you’re on the road again, Sunday 
you unpack, and Monday start teaching 
again. My long hopes are that SEMILLA 
will one day have its own faculty, 
administration, libraries. They get a lot of 
books and materials now from Mexico, but 
when it comes to Anabaptist books, most are 
translations from U.S. authors. That’s 
another area of need, literature. 

Some of that is already in place. 
SEMILLA has a headquarters office with a 
secretary. They are developing a library. 
There are regional representatives from the 
different countries on a board of directors. 
Gilberto Flores is the dean. He’s a well- 
known and well-accepted teacher, very 
charismatic. He is from Guatemala — the 
kind of person I hope SEMILLA will see 
more of. 

SEMILLA’s going to grow. It will make 
an impact by developing certain kinds of 
leaders. It can’t develop what we call fully 


professional pastors — I mean by that 
people with more specialized skills, training 
in biblical languages, and so on. They will 
have to train those somewhere else but 
SEMILLA will spot them and select them. 

The other reason for SEMILLA to exist is 
networking for persons in Central America. 
SEMILLA should capitalize on that. It can 
highlight the issues of peace and social 
justice a lot better than any place else, 
because this program has continuity. There’s 
a sequence, there are thought patterns 
developing, a collection of books and essays 
are emerging. 

At this ume there are some people in our 
churches who would like to go generic — 
just be an evangelical church — but there 
are others who want to become more 
Mennonite, more Anabapust. SEMILLA can 
help that happen. 

We in North America have a lot to learn 
from the Central American Mennonites. In a 
situation like theirs you’ve got to work with 
the things you have at hand. It’s amazing 
how imaginative people are with few tools 
and skills and how much they can do. Our 
affluent society sometimes keeps us from 
using our imaginations. Those people are 
creative and they really perform miracles. 
Since they don’t have many other resources, 
they commit their time, they give themselves. 
Here we’re willing to give almost anything 
but our ume. 

I also appreciated the hunger and thirst 
for learning. Here, we are overprivileged 
with information, with the videos, the 
books, the films. There, every handout that I 
had to give away, everyone was sure to have 
one copy. Sometimes people would ask for 
two and if they had to be absent they would 
ask for the handouts before. 

There’s the element of hope, that some- 
how the Lord’s plans will take over and that 
his kingship will rule. In Central America, 
in spite of their problems, people seem more 
willing to understand and pray for the 
government, or go to it making a 
continuous effort to address the national 
needs. To be reconcilers, to be helpers, to be 
of service. 

Sometimes I feel they are more on the 
healing side than we often are. At the 
Guatemalan church one Sunday evening 
there was no service because there was a big 
national campaign to vaccinate children. So 
those people didn’t have a service and 
instead the youth went to the rural 
communities to recruit kids so they had their 
vaccinations. And that was, to me, an eye- 
opener. To close the church and hit the road 
and go to those communities. To be part of 
a national effort. That was creative. L) 
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Scene 1 


The alarm wakens her witha gentle, cherry 
warble. She rolls out of bed, looks out the 
window, and smiles at the robins splashing 
in the bird bath. It’s been a good week. ““God 
surely has blessed me,’’ she muses. She re- 
members the pay raise she received Wednes- 
day, the volleyball championship her daugh- 
ter’s team won on Thursday night. “God is 
good.” 

She showers, puts on her gray suit, and eats 
breakfast with her family. Together they 
drive to church early to join in singing as the 
congregation gathers. What a joyful sound 
their unaccompanied voices make as they 
blend in pleasing harmony. “Surely God is in 
this place,’ she concludes, as her husband’s 
arm rubs against her on the right, and her son 
tries out his young tenor voice on her left. 

Throughout the worship service there is a 
special, shimmering quality to every activity 
— singing, prayer, scripture reading, and 
even the sermon. Following the benediction 
she leaves the sanctuary with a warm glow in 
her heart: “Truly I have worshiped God 
today.” 


Scene 2 


By the gradually brightening sky he knows 
it is finally time to get up. Anything is better 
than a tossing, aspirin-regulated night. It’s 
Sunday. ““How can I show my red face in the 
congregation today?” he moans. He shuffles 
to the bathroom, throws cold water on his 
puffy eyes, and heads for the kitchen. 

He finds some bologna and reheats the 
coffee. “If only God would hear my prayer! I 
know my son is not all bad. If he had known 
his mother. . .” 

Something tugs at him. He pulls on some 
clothes and grabs a sweatshirt. As he ap- 
proaches the church he hears singing. An 
usher hands him the bulletin, and he slips 
through the door into the back bench. 

Words come hard. He can’t sing. God 
seems so far away and yet real. The words of 
the pastoral prayer make him feel included, 
but his mind wanders off. During the sermon 
he thinks again and again of his son. Before 
the final words of the benediction reach the 
back row, he is out the door and on his way 
home. 


In the Mennonite Church, the sermon has 
been the standard by which worship is 
judged. Until recently, though, we have not 
even talked about worship. Preaching is what 
happened when we gathered on Sunday 
morning, and the official leaders of our 
congregation were not called pastors or 
ministers, but preachers. Worship was the 
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“living sacrifice” of Romans 12:1 and the life 
of “spirit and truth” of John 4. 

Sermons are important in corporate wor- 
ship, but they are not the sum total. Some 
planners want to “get the preliminaries out of 
the way” quickly so the preacher has enough 
time for the sermon. Other congregations 
have a “Time of Worship” as part of the 
larger service; this may consist of singing 
songs and choruses of a specific style. Both of 
these approaches overlook the concept of the 
total service being worship. 

What is corporate worship? Why do we get 
together for worship if all of life is worship 
and God “does not dwell in houses made 
with hands” (Acts 7:48)? How do we know 
when we have worshiped? 

For some people, meeting for worship is a 
habit. Those who discover the habit try to 
make it fulfilling — make it a dress-up 
occasion, perform “‘good”’ music, attend be- 
cause it is the right thing to do. How well 
things are done becomes the standard by 
which worship is judged: “Oh, it was bad 
today; the choir just didn’t have it . . . the 
sermon was too long .. . the scripture reader 


stumbled.” eo 
For others, the purpose of worship is to 


achieve a high reading on their “spiritual” 
thermometers. What energizes that gauge Is 
difficult to determine. Does the feeling come 
from an encounter with God, or is it a 
reaction to something which strokes the 
emotional or aesthetic senses? The woman in 
Scene 1 has every reason to be happy. How 
can she help but worship? But her great week 
and fine family can be a stumbling block — 
her emotional high may become a substitute 
for what is to happen in corporate worship. 

The man of Scene 2 has a different prob- 
lem. Can one with a down-and-out spirit 
participate in worship? He crosses the biggest 
hurdle when he decides to meet with his 
congregation. By this act, he places himself in 
the midst of God’s action on the local level. 

If the people of these two scenes attended 
the same service, and the quality of worship 
were evaluated by “spiritual” thermometers, 
which thermometer reading would be correct 
— the experiential high, or the experiential 
low? Could worship happen for either of 
these individuals, or for the congregation? 
There must be criteria outside the personal 
feelings of individuals by which to make such 
a determination. 

The Apostle Paul encouraged community, 
not individualism: ‘In church I would rather 
speak five words with my mind, in order to 
instruct others, than ten thousand words in a 
tongue” (1 Corinthians 14:19). His concern 
was that the entire congregation be edified by 
what happened in their meetings. Paul 


argued that worship is communal in the 
sense that participants bring their own offer- 
ings (v. 26). But worshipers also need to step 
out of their individual territories in order to 
join together for corporate business (vv. 26- 
33). This concept can be seen in the unit of 
chapters 12-14. 

Another biblical example is the worship 
service of the kingdom of Israel just before 
Joshua’s departure (Joshua 24). As was 
typical, the service included a recital of God’s 
gracious acts for the children of Israel, the 
challenge to serve this gracious God, and the 
people’s response. This act was at the same 
time religious and political: by proclaiming 
allegiance to the gracious ruler who gave 
them identity and safety, the people declared 
themselves to be a kingdom of God, not a 
kingdom of an earthly ruler. 

Life in the twentieth century A.D. is dif- 
ferent, and God relates to us in ways which 
reflect that difference. God’s gracious acts 
through Jesus Christ make it possible for us 
to have life. Because of Christ’s claim on our 
lives we are challenged by the kingdom word. 
In committing ourselves to carry out king- 
dom demands, we are set apart from the 


world to be the body (kingdom) of Christ. 
Worship in the congregation is not the 
time or place for members to seek individual 
highs of one kind or another, but is the 
rallying point for the work of God within the 
local community. As in ancient Israel and the 
church at Corinth, worship is the means by 
which people are drawn together as a com- 
munity under divine lordship for divine 
purpose. Individual personalities and con- 
cerns are brought to the total group, en- 
riching, but not dominating, the assembly. 
By participating in community, each mem- 
ber is strengthened and the church is built up. 


Worship must include the main elements 
found in Joshua 24, up-dated by the Christ 
event: declaration of allegiance (to God), 
hearing/discernment of God’s word (as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ), and commitment to 
carry out that word (in the power of the 
Spirit). When congregations gather to fulfill 
these goals, no matter how high or low each 
individual may feel, worship happens. 

Worship is far from being devoid of feeling. 
But tears of joy are no more a guarantee of 
having worshiped than sighs of sorrow. The 
cause of the emotion is of greatest im- 
portance. At political rallies there are quiet 
times, boisterous times, and at least one 
stirring speech. In corporate worship, a king- 
dom rally, we engage in enthusiasm for God 
because God is God, not because we happen 
to feel joyful that certain hour. By engaging 
in praise and adoration, confession and offer- 
ing, hearing and decision-making, sharing 
and confrontation, we together build up the 
body of Christ for divine purpose. 

Corporate worship takes place 1n all cul- 
tures in countless styles. When observed faith- 
fully, it transcends the individual and petty 
standards of those who seek self-gratification. 


onsen 


After all, we worship the Creator Redeemer, 
who far exceeds the tributes we bring and the 
lives we offer. 

When we meet in congregation as God’s 
people we each lose ourselves in the body of 
Christ, but we gain identity as children of 
God. And by this public act, God’s work in 
the world is established. O 


Philip K. Clemens was a professor of music at 
Goshen (Indiana) College for 16 years. He 
recently became associate minister of music and 
worship at College Mennonite Church in 
Goshen. 
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D. Michael Hostetler 


Kathe Kollwit 


Choosing to Be Honest 


Rather Than Good 


continued from page 9 


true Christian love, I have decided that I am 
responsible for taking care of myself. There 
are times now when I choose to say no to the 
needs of others in order to meet my own needs 
(although I still am not convinced that this is 
being true to Jesus’ teaching). I am learning 
to recognize my own needs and to ask others 
for what I need from them rather than always 
giving to others without feeling justified in 
expecting anything in return. Above all, I 
have become convinced that a healthy, 
realistic self-love is the primary feminine 
virtue that we ought to be teaching and 
modeling in the church if we want to save our 
daughters from repeating our mistakes. 
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Honest Instead of Good 


Now I am trying to reconstruct bit by bit 
my personal understandings of Christian 
love and discipleship which were so directly 
challenged by the realization that my practice 
of what I thought to be the Christian faith 
was doing great damage to my emotional and 
physical health. But as I struggle with these 
issues in theory, I am daily confronted with 
concrete ethical situations which force me to 
decide what I am going to do with the 
teachings of Jesus. Psychologists say that 
depression is most likely to occur among 
those who live according to “‘shoulds,”’ who 
set impossible standards for behavior which 


leads to inevitable failure and self-hatred. It is 
easy to see that conscientious Christians are 
prime candidates for depression. I continue to 
wrestle with this contradiction, but in the 
midst of struggle I have found new ex- 
periences of freedom and grace that enable me 
to live without perfectly thought-out 
answers. 

As I discovered the connection between my 
depression and the Christian ethic, I became 
angry. I felt as though God, my family, and 
my church had trapped me into a vicious 
cycle of trying to do the impossible and then 
hating myself for failing. Just facing up to the 
reality and admitting to myself and to God 
that I cannot do what he is asking me to do is 
a relief. In other areas of my life, lam learning 
to examine my expectations of myself and 
readjust them so that success is possible. By 
recognizing the impossibility of Jesus’ stan- 
dard of absolute love and selflessness, I have 
found the freedom to be satisfied with doing 
what I can for now and not expecting myself 
to do more. 

I have also come to the conclusion that 
authenticity is more important than achiev- 
ing perfection. I have lived my life trying to be 
perfect, trying to perfectly live out the law of 
Christ. When I have felt anger, greed, lust, 
envy, I have tried to deny my feelings and 
behave as though I were meek, generous, 
pure, and forgiving. When I have not been 
like Jesus, I have tried to act like him anyway. 

Iam not Jesus. lam a modern woman. And 
I am willing and able to make my own 
decisions about how I want to live. I can no 
longer deny who I am and try to smother my 
true self by behaving according to a list of 
“shoulds,”’ literally killing myself to convince 
myself and the world that I am Christ-like. I 
have decided that at least for awhile I am 
going to be honest instead of good. O 


Tina Hartzler recently completed her masters 
of library science at Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 
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Jean Janzen, Yorifumi Yaguchi, David Waltnerloews, 
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Separations 


All day the separate lakes 
of our bodies lap their shores 
in secrecy, and when we lie 


down to sleep they spill 
into the river of our dreams 
where soul and body meet, 


as when we pray, hand 
meeting hand, the one 
that reached up 


against the one that nearly 
rooted into the soil 
of the lilybed. You can see it 


in children’s eyes the moment 

they first awaken, and the way 

their hands go out in a slight 
motion toward what was there. 
Then they rise and stand 

beside us. Our hands touch, 

but our lakes, all luminous and blue, 
are separate, and the vast 

fields lie between us. 


Holding Back 


“Nach das Lachen kommt das Weinen.’’* 


—German proverb, my mother 

This explains 

why I laugh with reserve, 

never plunging in, 

dipping, rather, 

in the shallow end. 
You may think 

this one’s from the belly, 

that one arcs the night 

like a shooting star. 
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Burden 


“The light draws off 
As easily as though no one could die 
Tomorrow.” —Christopher Fry 


Evening sets down a tinted 

glass dome on the rim of the world, 
and once again you stand 

in the doorway calling the children 
to supper. One more game, they cry 
with voices that splay the air, then 
a quick scramble and silence as they 
hide in the hedge. You lean heavily 
on the doorframe watching the light 
change. Late bird calls, stillness, 

the ash leaves shiver. 


The children huddle closer, their toes 
pressing into the fine dust. They cover 
their mouths to stifle the sound 

of their breathing. They stiffen 

with expectation. 


And then it is dark. You gather them 
into the bright square of the kitchen. 
You serve them silently, but you long 
to expel a great cry: oh my darlings 
with the golden hair, with eyes clear 
as water, with your small dark seeds, 
deep and divided. 


Believe me, 
I am holding back, 
reserving my breath, 
counting my stitches 
so they'll hold. 

No extravagance. 
Money in the bank. 
That is why I open presents 
carefully. 
And when the box is empty, 
I don’t cry. 


*After laughing comes weeping. 


A Lonely Season 
The day is dying down; 
And the children are going home, 


Then the world quiets down as in the wood. 


silnatasvalle. = . 


But why does my heart ache so muchr 


Look at the face of this child, 
Left alone by the roadside, 
Standing vacantly in the darkness 


Which is rapidly growing up to surround him 


Like a wall. 
Look at its face, 
It has no crossness any more 


Which it had while playing with the children. 


But the loneliness is 
Flowing out of the face. 
The night is falling upon him, 
But the child is not going home. 
Everybody is going home 
Hurriedly 
Even with tears on their cheeks, 
But this child is not going home. 
The child is gazing, 
Leaning against the pillar, 
Doing nothing, 
But only gazing 
In the mirror 
At the face of its mother, 
Which is gradually changing into 
A face of some other woman. 
After its mother is gone out, 
The child is looking 
Through the window at 
The darkness, in which 
Nothing is seen. 
It is looking, 


Never moving from the windowside, 


Nor talking back, 
Nor smiling back, 
But only gazing 
At the darkness of 
The outside world. 


Yor Ifumj Yaguch; 


Silence 

in a far 

place 

i do not even know 
a 

leaf 

falling down 

like a silence 

on the mirror 

of a lake 

making few 
wavelets 

hardly seen 

ah 

that sound 
disturbs 

my silence 

like the explosion 
of a 

temple bell 
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for John and Eleanor 

My father worked with horses 

as a boy 

tugging the great sweating rumps 


along a straight furrow 

Later he worked in the church 
though I would be unkind 

to draw the obvious parallel 
He turned just as he left 

the sun in his eyes 

so that he had to shade them 
with his hand 

He waved and smiled 

I could see the black-maned horses 
glistening with sweat 

streaked with dust 


Rolling a Pie Crust 
A month after we had sifted our dreams 
and spooned our vows 


into an overflowing cup 
I was in the kitchen 
mixing my first pie crust 
It was a sticky business 
too much water remedied 
by too much flour 
Tactfully 
in the right places 


with a bit of pressure 


I managed to roll things 
if not smooth at least thin 

It was the consummation 

that did me in The dough 

stretching comfortably out on the counter 
balked at being laid 

in a pie pan 

It shredded in my palms 

like a wet kleenex 
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The field was not quite done 
He was gone 

The body suddenly ungiving 
The sun extinguished 

a field cast 

into chill darkness 

It is not sleep 

no slick and golden road 

to glory The body’s carriage 
shockless and numb 

left shattered by the way 

death is death is death 

the slow walk to what is 

I AM 

All words are vanity 

revolutions benedictions bombs three cheers for 
these repetitions 

all in vain 

In the end the door opens 


Someone is there a guide perhaps 


I stomped out of the room 
out the front door 
slamming myself 

into the black-bodied night 


You watched 
from the window 


perplexed 


I sat crosslegged on the damp prickly grass 
in the company of soft-footed fieldmice 
owls 

Orion with his sword forever sheathed 
When I came to 

I was in the kitchen again 

thumbing the pieces together on the pie plate 
“It’s very good” you said later 
watching me cut myself 

a modest second piece 

“T think so too” I said 

spooning extra blueberries over the crust 


PUBLISHING 


NOTES How to Apply 


To Receive FQ — Free 


November 21 and 22, 1986 
featuring 
David Peter Hunsberger 
Waterloo, Ontario 
and 
Milton Good 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 


Program at 7:30 p.m. on Friday (Nov. 
21) and at 3:30 p.m. on Saturday 
(Nov. 22). 


e Presentation by Hunsberger and 
Good. 

e Visual survey (slide show) of 
current work by Mennonite 
artists. 

® Opening of a show by Good and 
Hunsberger in our Small and 
Beautiful Gallery. 


Sponsored by 
LS The People’s Place 
M5 ain Street 


Intercourse, PA 17534 
717-768-7171 


Needed: 


Assistant 
Editor 


Applications are now being received 
for a full-time job as: 1} assistant edi- 
tor of Festival Quarterly magazine; 
2) assistant book editor for Good 

Books; and 3) an assortment of mis- 
cellaneous writing assignments. 


Interested persons should call or 
write Merle and Phyllis Good, 3513 

Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 
17534 (Phone: 717/768-7171). 


The position should be filled no later 
than December 1, 1986 but could 
begin as early as September, 1986. 


e@ Alan Kreider, a Mennonite Board of Missions 
worker living in London, England, is the author of 
Journey Toward Holiness: A Way of Living for 
God’s Nation, published by the British house 
Marshall Pickering. Herald Press will produce the 
American edition of the book this fall. 


Alan Kreider 


@ Harry Loewen and Al Reimer are the editors of 
Visions and Realities, from Hyperion Press, an 
anthology of essays, poems, and fiction dealing 
with Mennonites. 


@ Faith and Life Press has published an eight- 
session study guide on the book of Colossians. 
Living as God’s Chosen People was written by 
Helmut Harder. 


@ Eve B. MacMaster is the author of a 40-minute 
play on the book of Ruth. The play can be ordered 
from the Women’s Missionary and Service Com- 
mission (WMSC) office in Elkhart, Indiana. 


@ Mennonite World Conference and the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches have jointly pub- 
lished a study book entitled Mennonites and Re- 
formed in Dialogue. The book resulted from a 
meeting between Reformed and Mennonite repre- 
sentatives in Strasbourg, France, in 1984. 


e@ Helen Janzen, a pioneer teacher in home 
economics in Manitoba, as well as the first woman 
executive for MCC Canada, has published a book 
called Memories. It focuses on friends, role models, 
travels, and “Manitoba history with a Mennonite 
flavor.” 


@ Elsa Redekopp has written a sequel to Wish and 
Wonder: A Manitoba Village Child. Dream and 
Wonder, from Kindred Press, is another collection 
of stories from a child’s view of Mennonite life in 
southern Manitoba in the early 1900s. 


@ Amish Children: What They Learn (Dawn 
Valley Press) by Nelson Oestreich is a book of 
black-and-white woodcuts illustrating the ordinary 
life and education of an Amish child. 


©@ Courier, a 16-page magazine published monthly 
by Mennonite World Conference, replaces the 
MWC Newsletter. MWC has also launched a 
quarterly Spanish-language magazine, Correo. 


® Ecos Menonitas, the quarterly Spanish-language 
newsletter described by some as “the Spanish 
Gospel Herald,” will become the official inter- 
Mennonite communicator for an expanded 
Spanish constituency, probably beginning in 
January. 
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Quarterly 


(through the International 
Subscription Fund) 


The International Subscription 
Fund is to assist persons overseas 
(excluding western Europe but 
including Central and South Americas) 
to receive FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
magazine free of charge. Overseas 
personnel of Mennonite programs and 
projects are also eligible. 

Qualified persons will receive a 
two-year subscription free. The 
signature of the congregational leader 
or organizational representative 
recommending the application is 
required. 

It is suggested that the applicant be 
active (or interested) in the life of the 
church (not necessarily Mennonite) and 
have a fair command of the English 
language to qualify. 


Forward coupon to: 
Festival Quarterly 
International Subscription Fund 
3513 Old Philadelphia Pike 
Intercourse, PA 17534 


Date 
Name 
Address 
City 
Country 


Congregation 
Affiliation 


Address 


Verified by 
Representative 
signature 


title or relationship 
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A 
§ MENNONITE 
OF 


KISERU 


KISARE, 
A Mennonite of Kiseru 


An autobiography as told to 
Joseph C. Shenk 


“The traditional missionary story 
tells of those who went to dis- 
tant lands carrying the gospel. 
Kisare is the flipside of that 
story; he tells about receiving 
the gospel.” 


“As Kisare makes the gospel his 
own and tells us about it, he 
becomes a missionary to us 
completing the circle of 
witness.” 


“Anyone involved in_ trans- 
cultural mission and service 
should not miss this perceptive 
insight into the nature of the 
gospel.” 

-Donald R. Jacobs 


Special price: $5.00 
To order, use coupon below. 


Mail to: 


KISARE 

Eastern Mennonite Board of 
Missions and Charities 
Salunga, PA 17538 


Send me copies of 
Kisare, a Mennonite of Kiseru 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Enclosed is my check in the 
amount of $ made out 
to “Eastern Mennonite Board of 
Missions and Charities’. Pay- 
ment must accompany ll 
orders. 
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ENERGY WATCH 


Jet Fuel, Bombs, and 


Terrorism 
by Kenton Brubaker 


When I read how many KC-10 tankers were 
involved in the April 15 raid by 18 F-111 
fighter-bombers on Tripoli, I decided to 
roughly calculate the cost of fuel for this 
military operation. I had only the April 28 
Newsweek article ““Reagan’s Raiders” and 
Bill Gunston’s Military Aircraft of the World 
but it was enough for a brief course in the 
operation of General Dynamics F-111’s and 
EF-11]1 Ravens, as well as the McDonnell 
Douglas KC-10A Extender. With a map of 
Europe and my pencil in hand, I tried to 
retrace the entire enterprise, reading between 
the lines as necessary. 

It appears as though an armada of around 
30 F-111’s and perhaps the same number of 
tankers (converted DC-10’s which carry about 
44,000 gallons of fuel) took off from several 
Suffolk airfields around 8 o’clock Monday 
evening, taking about an hour to assemble 


able to successfully target their laser-guided 
bombs, with one of the planes hit by anti- 
aircraft fire forcing it to “toss” at least one of 
its 2000 pound bombs in the direction of the 
French Embassy and a middle-class suburb 
before the damaged craft crashed in the 
Mediterranean. Five of the aircraft were un- 
able to accurately target their bombs and 
returned without releasing them. 

The surviving airplanes then returned for 
the third refueling rendezvous, perhaps again 
being met by 20 tankers from an unknown 
source; another 82,000 gallons of fuel con- 
sumed. Then followed the return flight out 
across the Atlantic, with another appoint- 
ment with tankers, this time perhaps flying 
down from the Suffolk bases. Here I would 
estimate a consumption of 124,000 gallons, 
again due to the long flight. The final leg 
home for the F-111’s would burn another 


My estimates of fuel 
consumption in this bizarre 
exercise of Rambo politics 

may be in considerable error, 
but the operation does 
illustrate the profound 
waste of modern warfare. 


out of sight over the English Channel. I 
figure that this staging phase consumed 
about 81,000 gallons of fuel as the planes 
circled about. 

This awesome flock of tankers, loaded 
fighter-bombers capable of Mach 2.5, and 
electronic surveillance aircraft (Ravens) then 
flew south, skirting the coast of France. The 
tankers then refueled the F-111’s over the Bay 
of Biscay. All but 18 of the fighter-bombers 
and one Raven then returned to England. I 
estimate this beginning leg of the expedition 
consumed 302,000 gallons. (Evidently each 
tanker serviced just one F-111, delivering 
around 2000 gallons of its huge capacity in 
less than two minutes.) 

The actual attack group then flew around 
Spain, through the Strait of Gibralter, and 
again were refueled, perhaps by tankers flying 
from U.S. airbases in Spain. This part of the 
pre-attack operation consumed about 82,000 
gallons of fuel, depending on how far the 
tankers had to fly. 

Next the actual offense occurred; 18 F-111’s 
“streaked across the Libyan coast at 540 miles 
per hour, hugging the terrain at an altitude of 
only 200 feet.” Thirteen of the 18 planes were 


36,000. ‘Total jet fuel used to drop 52 2000- 
pound bombs on Tripoli: 707,000 gallons of 
aviation fuel. Accomplished: 37 Libyans 
killed, 93 wounded, two U.S. Air Force service- 
men presumed killed, one bedouin tent de- 
stroyed, and many barracks and houses in 
shambles. 

My estimates of fuel consumption in this 
bizarre exercise of Rambo politics may be in 
considerable error, but the operation does 
illustrate the profound waste of modern 
warfare. At what cost we exercise our wills 
over the lives of the poor! Meanwhile U.S. oil 
corporations operating in Libya paid over 
$2.8 million in taxes to the Libyan economy 
last year. They will need it to replace the 
considerable expended missiles and anti- 
aircraft shells used during the 11-minute air 
raid. We may also need the Libyan oil to 
replenish our military reserves so we can keep 
the F-111’s flying and combat terrorism 
around the world. CL) 


Kenton Brubaker 1s professor of biology at 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


BORDERS 


Buenos Aires, Here We Come 


by Peter J. Dyck 


Crossing borders can be exciting and even 
fun, but it can also be discouraging and 
frightening. Take the ttme when Elfrieda and 
I were not allowed to enter Argentina; we 
were stuck on a boat in the harbor of Buenos 
Aires and not allowed to disembark. 

The worst part was that we were the leaders 
of over 2,300 refugees who had all gotten off 
the boat very nicely and without any prob- 
lems. That was frustrating and embarrassing. 
We felt like the couple driving up to a filling 
station and asking the attendant whether he 
had seen a van full of young people go by. 
Sure thing, he said, they filled up here and 
went that direction about an hour ago. 
Thanks for the information, said the van- 
chasers, we are their leaders. 

We had landed in Buenos Aires on Febru- 
ary 22, 1947. C. A. DeFehr had been sent from 
Canada as special MCC commissioner to 
prepare for the arrival of the 2,303 refugees 
and arrange for their transportation onward 
to Paraguay. Missionary Nelson Litwiller 
and Martin Doerksen were also on hand to 
help. A tent camp had been set up in the 
harbor area to accommodate them tempo- 
rarily. Elfrieda and I were planning to stay 
with them at least until they had reached 
Paraguay, their ultimate destination. 

When I had first met Elfrieda five years 
earlier she had worn a nurse’s uniform, but I 
soon discovered that this young woman was a 
take-charge person, a terrific organizer. So 
before we arrived in Buenos Aires we dis- 
cussed the practical aspects of debarking so 
many people, many of them children and 
older people who needed assistance. I mar- 
veled how out there on the high seas and a 
week before landing, while I was fighting a 
losing battle with sea sickness, she thought of 
every detail about unloading passengers and 
baggage. So when we landed we were ready. 

We had asked the ship’s first officer to 
have a long row of tables set up on deck with 
chairs placed on one side only. The Argentine 
Immigration and Customs officers were 
brought on board and sat behind the table, 
while our people filed by handing them their 
travel documents. Hundreds and _ literally 
thousands of times that morning the officials’ 
stamp banged on their travel documents until 
the last person was cleared and off the boat. 
We drank a cup of coffee with the pleased 
Immigration and Customs people, shook 
hands all around and saw them off as they 
returned with their briefcases to the _Immi- 
gration Office somewhere in the city. The 
captain was so pleased and impressed with 
the orderly procedure and speed that he said 
the troops which he had transported across 
the Atlantic on various occasions had not 
marched off any more orderly or in more 


record time than these Mennonite refugees. 

We were pleased, too, but tired. The hectic 
events in Europe, which had reached their 
highpoint with the dramatic escape of over 
1,000 of our people from Berlin in the heart of 
what was then called the ‘‘Russian Zone,” 
and the responsibilities during the three 
weeks of crossing the Atlantic climaxed by the 
successful debarkation had left us drained. 
We decided to spend the night on board the 
SS Volendam and get a good sleep in our 
familiar bunk beds. The captain and first 
officer encouraged us in this, realizing we 
needed the rest and the ship was not to return 
to Europe for several days. 


I had 
overlooked 


one small 
detail — the 
policeman’s 
whistle and 


the power 
that 


that little 
thing had. 


We slept well. The nightmare began after 
we got up the next morning. We couldn’t get 
off the ship. An Argentine policeman, who 
spoke none of the languages that we speak, 
stopped us. We showed him our Canadian 
passports, our Argentine transit visas, and 
indicated that we belonged to the refugees 
“over there,” pointing to the tent camp which 
was Clearly visible from the ship, but to no 
avail. He wouldn’t let us pass. We climbed 
back on board and watched him patrolling 
the deck, slowly walking up and down along 
the Volendam from stern to bow and back 
again. 

At last it dawned on us whata stupid thing 
we had done; we had gotten thousands of 
people off the ship in record time, but had 
failed to show our own passports to the 
Immigration officials. We had been so task- 
oriented that it had never occurred to us to 
think of also getting ourselves legally ad- 
mitted into the country. Now they were gone 
and we were stuck on a boat guarded by a 
policeman and scheduled to return to Europe 
in a few days. Talk about youth leaders 
trailing their youth group. It was all terribly 
embarrassing. 


Now if Elfrieda has the organizational 
talent, I have the daring; I am much more 
ready to take risks than she is. As we stood at 
the railing of the now empty ship watching 
the policeman below slowly and monoto- 
nously pacing up and down, we had been 
married less than three years, but already 
Elfrieda guessed my thoughts. And she was 
apprehensive. That’s not the kind of 
planning she would do. It wouldn’t work. 
But what other choice did we have? If the 
mountain doesn’t come to Mohammed, then 
Mohammed has to go to the mountain; if the 
Immigration people don’t come to us, then 
we have to go to Immigration. 

The plan was that when the policeman 
would reach the farthest point on his beat I 
would dash down the gangplank, jump into 
a taxi and be off to the Immigration Office. 
Elfrieda was going to stay on board with our 
baggage and I would come back for her after I 
had been “‘cleared.”” And nobody would ever 
know what a dumb thing we had done in 
failing to present ourselves with our pass- 
ports to the Immigration authorities the day 
before. 

As I look back on that incident 38 years ago 
I wonder why Elfrieda didn’t stop me! I 
sprinted down the gangplank, dashed across 
the open space of a few hundred yards, 
jumped into a taxi and said, “Oficina de 
Inmigracion.” The motor started and we 
were off. The plan had worked. And the 
policeman didn’t even wave his arms or start 
running towards us. Anyway, he was too far 
away to catch us. 

However, I had overlooked one small 
detail — the policeman’s whistle and the 
power that that little thing has. Just when I 
thought we were off and away the air was 
pierced by a shrill whistle. Instantly the taxi 
stopped. As if he enjoyed the power play and 
tension, and perhaps simply to show who 
was in charge, the officer came walking 
toward the taxi in the same evenly measured, 
slow paces he had used before unul, at last, he 
reached the taxi. Slowly, and without saying 
a word, he opened the front door, climbed in 
beside the driver and ordered him to go to 
police headquarters. “Oficina de Inmi- 
gracion,” I pleaded, but he paid no attention 
to me. 

I looked up and saw Elfrieda standing at 
the railing. That time she didn’t wave as we 
drove off. And I wished I had never left the 
farm in Saskatchewan. os) 


Peter J. Dyck has spent a rich life shuttling 
refugees to new homelands, overseeing relief 
programs, and telling wise and witty stories. He 
and his wife, Elfrieda, live in Akron, 
Pennsylvamia. 
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QUARTERLY NEWS 


Canadian Mennonites Mark Bicentennial 


In 1786, the first Conestoga wagon bearing 
Mennonite settlers from Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, came toa stop on the shores of 
Lake Ontario in the northern section of the 
Niagara Peninsula, then part of Quebec. 

This spring and summer, the actual and 
spiritual descendants of those pioneers cele- 
brated 200 years on Canadian soil in one 
grand family reunion. There were denomi- 
national conferences, joint worship services, 
all types of musical events (including much 
hymnsinging), art exhibits, drama, publi- 
cation of two books, special exhibits at local 
museums, ethnic Mennonite food in abun- 
dance from both the Pennsylvania Dutch and 
Russian Mennonite traditions, parades, 
quilts, and storytelling. 

Public preparation for the Bicentennial 
actually began in 1984 when the MennoVan, 
piloted by Reg and Kathy Shantz Good and 
sponsored by the Mennonite Bicentennial 
Committee (MBC) and MCC Canada, took to 
the road. MennoVan, equipped with a variety 
of films and other audio-visuals, presented 
programs on Mennonite faith and life in 
churches, schools, and community centers 
from Nova Scotia to British Columbia. 

Another, one-time, educational event oc- 
curred in May at Conrad Grebel College, 
Waterloo, Ontario. Mennonite scholars gave 
major papers and responses from a variety of 
disciplines, and were critiqued by non- 
Mennonite scholars. 

Also beginning in May, and continuing 
through August, Ontario churches hosted a 
Bicentennial drama, commissioned by the 
MBC and sponsored by Conrad Grebel 
College. Paul Born, a B.C. native and a 
student at Grebel, wrote Modern Reasons, 
which is based on the crucial events sur- 
rounding the initial Anabaptust baptism in 
1525; 

Music as well as drama played a major role 
in the Bicentennial festivities. One June 8, 
there was a hymnsing at Kitchener’s Centre in 
the Square. Jan Overduin, a well-known 
conductor and organist and a professor at 
Wilfried Laurier University, Waterloo, led 
the “congregation” of over 2,000, which was 
assisted by a stage chorus and small brass and 
percussion ensemble. 

Another major musical event took place 
July 5 and 6. Bill Janzen conducted two 
performances of Benjamin Britten’s War 
Requiem at the Centre in the Square. This 
featured a mass choir, treble choir, orchestra, 
and Mennonite soloists Elizabeth Neufeld 
(soprano), John Martens (tenor), and Daniel 
Licht (baritone). 

The visual arts were also important in 
marking the Bicentennial. A special exhibit 
featuring the work of 25 professional 
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Mennonite artists was on display at The 
Meetingplace, St. Jacobs, Ontario, June 20- 
July 20, before moving to Harbourfront in 
Toronto, August 1-17. 

One special single piece of art is the 
Vineland Memorial, which was unveiled 
July | at First Mennonite Church, Vineland, 
Ontario, the first Mennonite church in 
Canada (originally called Moyer’s). Barbara 
Fauth created the sculpture, which was 
commissioned by the MBC, of carved wood, 
fieldstones from Mennonite communities 
across Canada, plowshares, and Conestoga 
wagon wheels. 

Sunday, July 6, saw the climax of the 
Bicentennial events, with two worship ser- 
vices (morning and afternoon) held in the 
Kitchener Memorial Auditorium. The 
General Conference of Brethren in Christ, 
Conference of Mennonites in Canada, and 
Mennonite Brethren, all meeting nearby 
during the first week of July, included one or 
both services in their programming. 


FQ/ Merle Good 


Special highlights included addresses by 
Ron Sider, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
Walter Klaassen of Conrad Grebel College. 
Also, the morning service saw the premiere 
performance of “Parables of the Kingdom,” a 
work for choir, organ, and trumpets, com- 
missioned by the MBC and composed by 
Leonard Enns, Waterloo. 

The Bicentennial celebration did not end 
July 6, however. There were more festivities 
at the Harbourfront Festival in Toronto, 
August 2-4, which featured Mennonite arts, 
crafts, music, storytelling, drama, films, and 
ethnic food. 

And two special publications — Menno- 
nites in Ontario, a collection of photographs, 
essays, and anecdotes edited by Maurice 
Martin, anda biography of Ontario business- 
man Jacob Y. Shantz written by Sam Steiner 
— will, along with the Vineland Memorial 
and other commissioned works, keep the 
memory of Bicentennial celebration alive for 
a long time to come. O 


On Sunday morning, August 3, during a 
worship service at Harbourfront in Toronto, a 
Bicentennial Quilt, designed and quilted by 
Ontario Mennonite women, was presented to the 
Lieutenant Governor of Ontario. It was a gift to the 
province for its warm reception of Mennonites two 
hundred years ago, and since. 


Barbara Fauth created a monument, laden with 
symbolic elements, for the lawn of the First 
Mennonite Church in Vineland, Ontario, site of 
the first Mennonite meetinghouse in Canada. 


FQ/Merle Good 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


® Groupe Faces, a theater company in Belgium 
which Mennonite Board of Missions worker 
Stephen Shank helped to form and in which he 
performs, is receiving acclaim in that country. The 
company recently gave 16 performances of The 
Holy Fool by Italian playwright Dario Fo, to 
encouraging response from audiences and critics. 
The production was filmed by Belgian national 
television for airing around Easter. Groupe Faces 
was also one of only four out of 53 groups to receive 
a cash award from the Cultural Commission of 
Brussels. 


e@ A “Mennonite Festival of the Arts” held at 
Rockway Mennonite School in Kitchener, Ontario, 
in May, celebrated 200 years of Mennonite and 
Brethren in Christ education in Ontario through 
storytelling, music, and art. Two works by Rock- 
way graduates were commissioned especially for 
the festival. Jane Schultz composed a piece for 
chorus with piano accompaniment. ‘Lord, Thou 
Hast Been Our Dwelling Place” is an interpre- 
tation of Psalm 90:1, 2and Psalm 145. Susan Shantz 
designed a banner based on Vorschrift, writing 
samplers used by early Mennonite schoolteachers. 


ail) welt feng us 
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Artist: Susan Shantz 


e@ “Clouds and Angus,” an acrylic painting by 
Phil Epp, art instructor at Chisholm Middle 
School, Newton, Kansas, was displayed in 
Washington, D.C., recently as part of the “Kansas 
Landscape” exhibition celebrating 125 years of 
Kansas statehood. Epp’s painting was chosen for 
the cover of the invitation to the exhibit. 


@ Ervin Beck, professor of English at Goshen 
College, this summer conducted the first study ever 
done of glass painting among the Mennonites 
and Amish of northern Indiana. Beck did his 
research with the help of a Summer Humanities 
Fellowship from the Indiana Committee for the 
Humanities. 


@ Steve Friesen, director/curator of the Hans Herr 
House near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has begun 
conducting abbreviated worship services for 
visitors, to show how church happened in the 18th 
century. Friesen plays the role of Christian Herr, 
son of Hans and builder of the 1719 house, which is 
the oldest still-standing house in Lancaster County 
and the oldest remaining Mennonite meetinghouse 


in North America. “Christian Herr” leads a group 
in singing from the Ausbwnd, then preaches a short 
sermon (in English), followed by a discussion of 
early 18th century Mennonite life in Lancaster 
County. 


@ The Christian Education Committee of the 
Conference of Mennonites in British Columbia 
sponsored a Drama and Arts Festival at Peace 
Mennonite Church, Richmond, B.C., in June. The 
festival’s theme was ‘“‘We Create for Our Creator.” It 
included exhibits of works of art, displays of 
performing arts, and seminars and workshops for 
children, adults, and families. 


@ Hesston (Kansas) College’s Springfest ’86, 
honoring the city of Hesston’s centennial, focused 
on the Pennsylvania Dutch culture of the Menno- 
nite settlers who founded both town and college. 
The festival included Pennsylvania Dutch foods 
such as shoofly pie, pretzels, and Lebanon bologna, 
a farmers’ market, exhibits of fraktur and tra- 
ditional Mennonite quilts, and workshops on the 
Pennsylvania Dutch dialect and Harmonia Sacra 
hymnody. 


@ Whitestone Mennonite Church, Hesston, also 
celebrated its centennial this year, in June. “Roots 
and Wings,” the theme, was also the title of a song 
composed for the occasion by former member 
Martha Hershberger of Harper, Kansas. The activi- 
ties began with a discussion of Beyond the Mystic 
Border, a congregational history written by former 
member Joseph S. Miller. The title was taken from 
a work by poet Vachel Lindsay, who was once hired 
by a member of the Pennsylvania Mennonite 
Church, the original name of the congregation. 


© Still another centennial celebration took place 
in June, for Mt. Lake, Minnesota. One feature was 
an ethnic foods festival, ‘“A Taste of Mt. Lake.” 
Specialty booths included zwieback with jelly and 
coffee, sugar zwieback, crullers with rhubarb sauce 
and watermelon, verenike with ham and cream 
gravy, old-fashioned sour cream or molasses 
cookies, Mt. Lake bologna and sausage, perishke, 
and schnetke. 


e A historical society in California has erected a 
monument in honor of the first settlers of Imperial 
Valley, who were from the Church of the Brethren. 
The historical marker, six miles east of Holtville, 
commemorates ‘‘the Old Dunkard Church,”’ 
founded in 1911 by the W.A. Van Horns, the L.M. 
Van Horns, and the W.F. Gilletts, who pioneered 
from Arizona in 1900. 


@ Since the women of the Rainbow Mennonite 
Church in Kansas City, Kansas, couldn’t produce a 
quilt for the annual MCC Relief Sale in Hutchin- 
son, two of the women, trained in theater and active 
in drama, coordinated children’s drama, performed 
at the sale by children of the congregation. The 
plays were so well received that the Rainbow 
congregation hopes to organize a drama festival for 
next year, with other congregations participating. 


@ “Wings,” a historical play about four women 
and their Anabaptist faith, premiered at Saskatoon 
86, the General Conference’s triennial session, July 
22, 24, and 25. Vicki Dyck wrote and directed the 


play. 


PUBLISHING | 
NOTES 


continued from page 23 


@ Kaethe Klassen is the author of My Father, Franz 
C. Thiessen. He was a Canadian educator, spiritual 
leader, and pioneer in choral music. The book is 
available from the Centre for MB Studies, 
Winnipeg. 


® Daniel Wenger, a social studies teacher at Lan- 
caster (Pennsylvania) Mennonite High School, and 
Donald Crownover, a social studies teacher at 
Hempfield’s Centerville Junior High near Lan- 
caster, recently completed a study unit on Menno- 
nites. “Trail of the Black Walnut,” a unit on early- 
19th century loyalist Lancaster County Mennonites 
who migrated to Ontario, will be used by history 
and social studies teachers in the U.S. and Canada. 


® Menno in Australia is an illustrated book, 
published in Dutch, which tells the story of 
Mennonites “down under.”’ Author H. Th. Ament 
is a Dutch Mennonite pastor. 


e@ Anew book telling the story of the Mennonites 
in Galicia (‘Little Poland,” now part of the Soviet 
Union) and their dispersal around the world has 
been published in West Germany. Galiziens 
Mennoniten im Wandel der Zeiten was written by 
Arnold Bachmann, the last pastor born in Galicia 
of the Lember-Kiernicha Church. 


@ “Letters to American Christians” is the title of a 
new series of seven 12-page peace pamphlets 
written by John Stoner of MCC Peace Section U.S. 
They are available from Mennonite Publishing 
House. 


e@ Sheffield Publishing Company of Salem, Wis- 
consin, has produced The Plain People — An 
Ethnography of the Holdeman Mennonites by 
Linda Louise Boynton. The book describes the 
culture of the Holdeman Mennonites in Glenn 
County, California. 


@ Ministry to Single Adults is a 30-page handbook 
for churches edited by Ed Toews and published by 
Kindred Press. 


@ Salem Mennonite Church of Kidron, Ohio, 
marked its centennial in June with the release of 
Salem’s First Century: Its Worship and Witness, a 
church history by James O. Lehman. 


@ Peter A. Karl has written The Dynamics of 
Hutterite Society, published by the University of 
Alberta Press, an examination of Hutterite life on 
the western plains of Canada and the U.S. 


@ Gordon Alderfer of Washington, D.C., has 
written a new history of the Ephrata (Pennsylvania) 
Cloister, which existed in the mid:1700s. The 
Ephrata Commune, An Early American Counter- 
culture, was published by the University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. 
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Jeremiah, Believers Church Bible 


Commentary, Elmer A. Martens. Herald 
Press, 1986. 327 pages. $17.95. 


Reviewed by Gerald Gerbrandt 


In our Anabaptist tradition we have 
emphasized the biblical basis of our faith. 
Biblical studies have been central in the 
curricula of our church institutions. Sur- 
prisingly, however, Mennonite publishing 
has tended not to reflect this orientation. This 
volume on Jeremiah is the first in a projected 
Believers Church Bible commentary series, a 
series presumably meant to counter this 
deficiency. 

After a brief introduction, Martens zeros in 
on the biblical text. Each larger block in 
Jeremiah (ele. 4 
chapters 2-10) also 
receives an intro- 
duction. These in- 
troductions do an 
excellent job of 
summarizing the 
block and relating 
it to the rest of the 
book. Here Mar- 
tens also adeptly 
notes key structural 
items. 

Each smaller; 
unit of text is then treated systematically 
under five headings. The “Preview” gives a 
first glance at the text. A fairly detailed 
“Outline” of the passage under consideration 
follows. Under “Explanatory Notes” Martens 
addresses difficult questions, and explains the 
meaning of the text. The strength of Martens’ 
work lies in these three parts. Jeremiah is not 
an easy book. It has very little order, is quite 
repetitious, and has some difficult passages. 
Martens does a superb job of making this 
book understandable. His writing is clear and 
interesting. His “Previews” make sense of, 
and give a place to, some passages which on 
first reading are not that clear. Together these 
three parts produce an extremely useful 
introduction to Jeremiah. 

The last two parts of each examination are 
less consistent. The focus of the section on 
“The Text in Biblical Context” is not suf- 
ficiently clear. At points he does note how the 
themes of a passage are treated in other parts 
of the Bible, but occasionally he wanders 
quite far from this task. Martens concludes 
the examination of each biblical passage with 
“The Text InsThe Gite Ot vi her Ghurch? 
Here he both notes how the text has been 
applied in the church in the past, and suggests 
meanings for today. These are two important 
concerns, yet neither receives enough at- 
tention. The climax and goal of exegesis is 
the application of the message of the text to 
the life of the church. Martens hints at 
possible directions, but this task needs con- 
siderably more development than is given. 

The commentary does not introduce one to 
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critical scholarship. For example, there is no 
discussion of the present debate over the 
authorship of Jeremiah. Occasionally Mar- 
tens defends himself against alternative 
positions with one-sentence comments, but 
these are too short to be a defense, and are 
somewhat meaningless unless one is aware of 
the debate being entered. 

My major question concerns the nature of 
the series itself. In what sense is this a 
“Believers Church Bible Commentary’’? Does 
this title imply that the series will reflect a 
specific theological perspective or approach 
to the text? If that is the intention, then this 


first volume does not make a strong case for | 


such a series. Martens’ study of Jeremiah is 
very much in the tradition of good North 
American conservative biblical scholarship. 
To note how various Anabaptists used 
passages from Jeremiah is not enough to 
distinguish it from this tradition. If, however, 
the series is meant to give a new impetus to 
biblical study within our Believers Church, 
then this is a good start. 

Martens states in his preface that the com- 
mentary is intended to “give the biblical text 
its voice.”” He has accomplished this ex- 
tremely well. He is an excellent writer who in 
this volume has demonstrated a real gift for 
entering and explaining the biblical text. 
This commentary should be used widely, 
within our tradition and outside, by lay 
people and church leaders, as a valuable 
resource for the study of Jeremiah. 


Gerald Gerbrandt is academic dean and 
assistant professor of Bible at Canadian 
Mennonite Bible College, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


FQ price — $14.36 
(Regular price — $17.95) 


The Amish in America: Settle- 


ments That Failed, 1840-1960, David 
Luthy. Pathway Publishers, 1986. 555 pages. 
$16. 


Reviewed by Al Keim 


This is an Amish book; spare, anecdotal, 
biographical, practical, the Sugarcreek 
Budget between hard covers. And who but the 
Amish would have the temerity to write a 
history of failure? One hundred Amish 
settlements failed from 1840 to 1960. One 
wonders how many succeeded. My secular 
mind wants to know the success-to-failure 
ratio. 

Why were the settlements begun? The 
answer — cheap land. No doubt other causes, 
spiritual and familial, were also present, but 
the record is un- 
mistakable. The 
urge was to get a 
new start. A quick 
calculation shows 
that half the failed | 
settlements were 
begun between 
1895 and 1920. An- 
other analysis 
shows 75 of the one 
hundred failures 
happened between 
1900 and 1960, with 
nearly even distribution of about twelve 
failures per decade. Neither world wars, de- 
pression nor runaway prosperity appears to 
have had much effect on community failures, 
although one settlement in Ohio was aban- 
doned when an atomic energy plant was built 
nearby. 

Amish settlement failure had two major 
causes, one economic, the other Ordnung 
related. Many of these settlements, begun 
because land was cheap, failed because of 
cheap land. The land was cheap because it 
was poor, the climate bad, and markets 
uncertain. 

But Ordnung issues also bulk large. Often 
these settlements were amalgamations of set- 
tlers from many communities, and unity, the 
key to the intense community life of the 
Amish, just never happened. Leadership 
quality was also important. These were 
fragile transplants, and when leaders failed, 
so often did the community. 

Why no conclusion by the author? Not the 
Amish way. This is an Amish book. Truth 
comes by immersion, by osmosis, over time, 
and with effort. The author didn’t need to 
state a thesis and then establish its truth. His 
task, very well done, was to tell the story and 
let the implications, well, sort of come out on 
their own. 

Al Keim ts professor of history at Eastern 
Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, and 


one-time teenage participant in a “failed” Amish 
settlement. 


FQ price — $12.80 
(Regular price — $16) 
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Dr. Frau, Grace H. Kaiser. Good Books, 
1986. 167 pages. $14.95. 


Reviewed by A. Grace Wenger 


An osteopathic physician who made home 
calls, Grace Kaiser became intimately ac- 
quainted with the plain people of Lancaster 
County. Although skeptics shook their heads 
when she opened an office in the country 
town of New Holland, the “doctor woman” 
soon earned the confidence and friendship of 
her patients. Her stated purpose in writing 
the book is to entertain, but she also succeeds 
in picturing with sympathy, honesty, and 
humor the life of a people who have resisted 
being pressured into the mold of the modern 
world. Her por- 
trayal will correct 
some common mis- 
conceptions about 
the Amish: the 
Broadway stereo- 
type of the father- 
tyrant and the 
tourist-souvenir A 
image of yokels Woman Doctor 
spouting illiter- Among the Anish 
acies. 

The author's M@eteas Ml Citas 
skill with language 
and aptness for metaphor make the reader see 
and feel the country landscape in all weathers. 
An abundance of vivid details will satisfy the 
most avid curiosity about Amish homes. 
More impressive are the descriptions of warm 
family life, where parents welcome every 
child as a gift of God, where sober-faced 
farmers speak gently to their wives, where the 
sanctity and mystery of life are valued. In 20 
chapters the reader meets nearly as many 
families, and clear characterization makes 
every person seem real. 

Dr. Frau reveals even more about herself. 
She traveled isolated country roads by day and 
night, sometimes through floods or blizzards, 
with courage and concern. By delivering 
babies at home, she felt she could help the 
Amish and conservative Mennonites preserve 
the lifestyle which she respected and admired. 
She entered into the joys and griefs of her 
people, enjoyed their earthy humor, and saw 
their faults as clearly as their strengths. 

Outsiders will be intrigued by insight into 
an unfamiliar culture. Insiders will enjoy the 
thrill of recognition. Every page of Dr. Frau is 
fun to read. 


A. Grace Wenger, Leola, Pennsylvania, 1s a 
retired teacher of English who ts presently 
writing the history of her home congregation, 
Groffdale Mennonite Church. 


FQ price — $11.96 
(Regular price — $14.95) 


Jimshoes in Vietnam, Jim Klassen. 
Herald Press, 1986. 392 pages. $14.95. 


Reviewed by Titus Peachey 


Jim Klassen tells an engaging story about 
his experiences as a Mennonite Central 
Committee worker in Vietnam. Easy to read, 
and written in a highly personal style, the 
book does not engage in heavy commentary 
or analysis. As we walk along in Jim’s shoes, 
however, we discover that there are many 
issues which will challenge our thinking. 

Not surprisingly, one of the most prevalent 
themes is peace. Klassen declares peace to be 
an integral part of the Good News, especially 
for a people tired of war. Through numerous 
stories, the reader 
learns how Viet- 
namese friends re- 
spond to Klassen’s 
message, both be- 
fore and after the 
Communist vic- 
tory. 

A second theme 
is politics. Klassen 
rightly emphasizes 
that as long as we 
live on this earth, 
our lives will have 
political implications. In Vietnam, for ex- 
ample, Klassen was sometimes suspected of 
being CIA. Meanwhile, back home in Kansas, 
some of his acquaintances wondered if he 
hadn’t become a Communist! Consciously or 
not, faith put to work is political 

Christian faith and the church are perhaps 
the unifying soul of the book. Klassen be- 
comes involved in a fellowship of new be- 
lievers in Saigon as the revolution sweeps 
across Vietnam. These young believers strug- 
gle to apply their faith amidst new social, 
political, and economic realities. Klassen’s 
recounting of their discussions 1s a treasure, 
and a challenge to a North American church 
which is often too content with its socio- 
political environment. 

Sometimes Klassen’s attention to detail is 
at the expense of the “larger picture.”” The 
reader is never provided with a good intro- 
duction to MCC and Mennonite Mission 
work in Vietnam. 

Klassen also spends surprisingly little ime 
reflecting on the responsibility of North 
American Christians for the war in Vietnam. 

Read it! And keep one eye turned toward 
Central America. There are some lessons 
from Vietnam which will apply. 


Titus Peachey was a Mennonite 
Mission worker in Vietnam. He and his wife 
Linda recently returned from an assignment in 
Laos as country representatives for Mennonite 
Central Committee. 


FQ price — $11.96 
(Regular price — $14.95) 


Children’s Worship Experiences; 


Church Worship Materials, com- 
piled by Marion Keeney Preheim. Self- 
published, 1985; 1986. $6.20; $6.95. 


Reviewed by Marlene Kropf 


Children’s Worship Experiences contains 
52 stories, dialogues, plays, and guided ex- 
periences for both congregational and home 
settings, all related to a Scripture verse or 
passage. Some require the use of objects such 
as grape juice, a baseball bat, or pretzels. Told 
simply, most of the stories do little moral- 
izing. Some of the experiences are open-ended 
and invite children’s participation. 

Although two stories refer specifically to 
Mennonites, most center on general themes 
of God, Jesus, prayer, forgiveness, the church, 


and worship. One interesting set of experi- 
ences helps children enter imaginatively the 
thoughts and feelings of handicapped 
children. 

Church Worship Materials contains open- 
ing and closing prayers, responsive readings, 
litanies, and items for special services. 

Included are several excellent arrangements 
of Scripture for anuphonal reading. Lorne 
W. Friesen contributed a number of out- 
standing litanies. Two fine prayers are a 
trinitarian prayer by Esther and Malcolm 
Wenger and a sensitive prayer by Wilmer 
Martin for the occasion when a couple 
announces a separation. 

Because the collections are the work of 
many authors, they tend to be uneven. A 
more serious flaw, however, is the lack of 
variety in God-images. It is hard to believe 
that in 1986 a publication could still be so 
overwhelmingly masculine and make so little 
use of the rich treasure of biblical images for 
God. Perhaps the fact that mostly men con- 
tributed to the second volume partially ac- 
counts for this omission. 

Nevertheless, if Preheim succeeds in being 
“a catalyst for others to create more of their 
own [worship materials],”’ she will have done 
us all a great service. 


Marlene Kropf is staff person for Mennonite 
Board of Congregational Ministries, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


FQ price — $6.20; $6.95 
(Regular price — $6.20; $6.95) 
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Exercise As You Grow Older, Naomi 
Lederach, Nona Kauffman, Beth Lederach. 
Good Books, 1986. 112 pages. $9.95. 


Reviewed by Willard Krabill 


This delightful book was written by a 
mother, daughter, and granddaughter team, 
and is unlike any exercise manual I’ve ever 
read. Exercise as part of a fitness lifestyle is 
appropriately affirmed, but, contrary to many 
manuals, in this book exercise is portrayed 
not as a burdensome task, but as fun. 

There are exercises for flexibility, coordi- 
nation, balance, and an excellent chapter 
devoted (appropriately) to the aerobic ex- 
ercise of walking. Although not anticipated 
by the book’s title, there is also a worthwhile 
chapter on nu- 
trition, incorporat- 
ing a common 
sense approach to 
this important sub- 
ject. Inasmuch as 
the target audience 
is older adults, the 
authors were care- 
ful to caution their 
readers about safety 
issues (e.g., the bal- 
ancing exercises) as 
well as the im- 
portance of clearance from a physician prior 
to initiating an exercise program. 

The book is a smorgasbord of new and 
interesting exercises, many of them “home- 
made,” from which to choose those most 
enjoyable and attainable. 

The word which best characterizes the 
book is enthusiasm, and this is also conveyed 
through the excellent photographs which 
illustrate each exercise. ‘The reader will smile 
at the illustrated facial expressions and body 
contortions. And one inevitably smiles noting 
the exercise-wear “‘trademark”’ of the three 
generations: Grandma wears culottes, 
daughter wears slacks, granddaughter wears 
shorts. And the book is not above playing on 
words as in describing a foot exercise as “‘toe- 
sur’ and naming Grandma’s chapter ‘“‘Nona- 
robics.”’ An important statement is made on 
page 39 where all three are doing hip-bends, 
and Grandma bends the furthest, fingers 
touching the floor! What an incentive to 
oldsters! 

This is nota book an exercise physiologist 
would write. It 7s a book written by three 
“ordinary” (yet extra-ordinary) persons for 
ordinary, sedentary adults, written so that we 
might be motivated to adopt Grandma’s 
philosophy and fitness lifestyle in the way 
daughter and granddaughter have. 


Willard Krabill has practiced medicine in 
Goshen, Indiana since 1958. He is currently 
Goshen College physician and associate professor 
of health education. 


FQ price — $7.96 
(Regular price — $9.95) 
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Wolfhunter, Joel Kauffmann. Abingdon 
Press, 1986. 100 pages. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Jillian Hershberger 


Twelve-year-old Josh Sanders loves ani- 
mals, but he is also one to accept a dare from 
his buddies. Thus he finds himself in a 
situation where he must track down and kill 
the wild dog Wolf who lurks in the woods 
and steals chickens. But the strange recluse 
Maggie suggests that there is more than one 
way to “kill” an enemy, and Josh’s nine-year- 
old sister Ruthie reminds him that Jesus said 
to love our enemies. 

Unfortunately Josh’s decision to wm Wolf 
over with love opens up more problems than 
it solves. Josh’s peer ——__-—. 
relationships be- 
come a problem, 
and he must also 
face the reality that 
taming Wolf has 
made the dog vul- 
nerable and de- 
pendent. Heart- 
ache and near- 
tragedy ensue be- 
fore forgiveness 
and healing come 
at the end. 

Wolfhunter was written originally as a 
movie script, and therein may lie much of the 
novel’s difficulty. One can appreciate the 
ways in which the book goes beyond a 
simplistic treatment of love conquering 
enemies and begins to deal with complexity 
and responsibility in changing relationships. 
Yet all this movement occurs within 100 
pages of text, with little space to let the issues 
develop organically within the story. 

There are long passages of dialogue and 
description which might work well cine- 
matically but which lack nuance of feeling as 
text. And there are some surprisingly abrupt 
interpolations of musings on God, as well as 
a semi-mystical closing passage which is 
obscure and unconvincing. Loose ends left 
dangling are not popular with young readers. 
And this is not even to mention Ruthie, who 
may have mispronounced words charmingly 
in the movie, but only succeeds in being 
maddeningly irritating in the book. 

In short, the novel is not totally convincing 
nor satisfying, but I really wouldn’t mind 
seeing the movie. 


Jill Hershberger is married to Steve Shapiro 
and has three children. She is reference librarian 
at the Takoma Park, Maryland, Library. 


FQ price — $6.35 
(Regular price — $7.95) 


When Your Child. . ., John M. 
Drescher and others. Herald Press, 1986. 156 
pages. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Sue Aeschliman Groff 


Is a new baby joining your family? Do you 
have a child who misbehaves in church? Is 
your son constantly begging for a gun? Has 
your adult daughter announced a divorce? 

When Your Child. . . addresses these 
problems and more. Written by parents for 
parents, this collection of 25 essays focuses on 
crises faced by families as children mature 
from infancy to adulthood. Twenty writers 
relate incidents from their personal lives and 
give helpful suggestions for how to deal with 
the problem. 

Despite the del- 
uge of child- 
rearing books dur- . 
ing the past 20 
years, When Your 
Child. ..is a down- 
to-earth, worth- 
while addition. 
The writers weave 
common-sense 
advice and insights 
from professionals 
into a Christian | 
perspective on LLL 
parenting. 

Although it is designed to help parents 
cope with specific problems, the guidelines 
given in this book can be adapted to other 
crisis situations, and used to better under- 
stand those experiencing pain and hurt in the 
Christian community, such as a youth with 
an unwanted pregnancy. The book also 
warns parents of possible future crises. 

This book can be read in one sitting, but it 
will surely be picked up often during the 
parenting years, though since it deals with 
the full span of parenting — childhood to 
adulthood — in time certain chapters may 
lose relevancy. 

An excellent resource, When Your Child... 
deserves a spot in our home and church 
libraries, and to be given as a gift to first- or 
even third-time parents. Grandparents will 
also find it helpful when experiencing “im- 
perfect” grandchildren. 

Faithful Christian Living readers will have 
had exposure to these essays — except for 
John Drescher’s chapter, all appeared in that 
monthly magazine. However, as a collection 
they provide parents and others with a handy 
reference and guide. 


Sue Aeschliman Groff, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1s a social worker and the mother of two 
pre-school children. 
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AOTAMHS SUAdPOSds 


If Not Now, When? 
by David W. Augsburger 


February, 1865 


President Abraham Lincoln called a meet- 
ing of his Cabinet. He presented a proposal 
for ending the Civil War: 

“That the president be empowered to pay 
four hundred million dollars to the southern 
states for the slaves, to rehabilitate the South 
and thus bring the war to a close.”’ 

It was President Lincoln’s hope that this 
would be approved by the Cabinet and then 
sent to Congress. The Cabinet heard him out 
in silence. At last someone asked how long 
the war might drag on. No one answered, so 
Lincoln ventured a prediction: 

“A hundred days. We are spending now in 
carrying on the war three million dollars a 


COMMUNICATION BY-LINE 


The Cabinet sat in silence. “One hundred 
million dollars in aid to our enemies?” one 
member asked. “Yes, as a beginning,” said 
Lincoln. “Besides, we could save thousands 
of human lives and change the standard of 
living of people who are living in poverty.” 

Then seeing their lack of interest he said, “I 
see you are all opposed to me. You would 
rather invest the money in military efforts and 
materials than in meeting human _ needs. 
Since you are all members of organized 
religion, certainly you must have strong 
moral grounds for your positions.” 

Lincoln would be wrong to believe that 
Christians would dream of creative ways to 
make peace when war seems necessary. 

The Canadian Peace Research Institute 


Lincoln would be wrong 
to believe that Christians 
would dream of creative 
ways to make peace 
when war seems necessary. 


day, which will amount to all this money, 
besides the lives.”’ 

Then seeing their lack of interest, he 
continued with a sigh: 

“But you are all opposed to me. I will not 
send the message.” 

“Not one,” says Carl Sandburg, in his 
history of Lincoln, “not one ranged himself 
alongside the president in one of the boldest 
constructive proposals he had ever laid before 
them. All were Christian churchmen though 
each one withheld himself from joining 
Lincoln [who was nota churchman] in an act 
for which an argument could be made that it 
was laden and shining with the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount.’’* 

Secretary of State William Seward called it 
a “scheme,” and Secretary of the Navy Gideon 
Wells said, ““The Rebels would misconstrue it 
if the offer were made. If attempted and 
defeated, it would do harm.”’ 


March, 1986 


Abraham Lincoln walked past surprised 
Secret Service men and entered the meeting of 
the Cabinet. 

“I recommend that the President be em- 
powered to use one hundred million dollars 
to provide economic, agricultural, medical, 
and educational assistance to Nicaraguan 
peasants and thus bring the hostilities to an 
end.” 


reports that (1) Christians are more warlike in 
their attitudes than non-Christians; (2) the 
more dogmatic Christians are more war-like 
than the less dogmatic Christians or than less 
church-going Christians; (3) church-going 
people have no greater “‘sense of responsi- 
bility” towards war and peace than do the 
non-church-going. 

Lincoln was right that there may be ways 
to act preventatively, but where can people 
with such concerns be found? If not in the 
community of faith, where? If notamong the 
followers of Christ, who? If not in this 
conflict, when? 


David W. Augsburger is a professor in 
counseling, conflict, and conciliation at 
Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


*Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, the War Years, Volume 4 (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939), pp. 47-49. 
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MUSEUMS 


Illinois 


Mennonite Heritage Center of the Illinois Menno- 
nite Historical & Genealogical Society, SR 116, 
Metamora (309-367-2555). Mid-Apr.—mid.- 
Oct.: Fri.-Sat. 10-4, Sun. 1:30-4:30. Admission: 
donation. Museum of early Mennonite life in 
Illinois; historical, genealogical libraries, 
archives. Information on annual Heritage 
Series available on request. 


Indiana 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good Library 3rd 
Floor, Goshen College, Goshen (219-533-3161). 
Mon.-Fri. 8-12, 1-5, Sat. 9-12. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college vacations. 
Admission: free. Primarily for researchers in 
Mennonite history and genealogy; holdings 
also include rare and other unusual Mennonite- 


related books. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. Main & 
27th, North Newton (316-283-1612). Thurs.- 
Sun. 1:30-4:30 or by appointment; closed major 
holidays. Admission: adults $2, children 6-16 
$1, group rates available. Cultural, natural 
history of Central Plains with focus on Menno- 
nites; restored 19th-century homesteader’s 
cabin, farmstead with house, barn. 

Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highway K-15 & 
Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). June-Aug.: 
Tues.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5; Sept.-Dec., Mar.-May: 
Tues.-Sat. 1-4. Admission: adults $2, children 
12 and under $1, large groups please call ahead 
for appointment. Artifacts from early house- 
holds, farms, schools, churches; restored 
historic buildings; Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 

Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. Highway 56 
& Ash, Hillsboro (316-947-3775). Mar.-Dec.: 
Tues.-Sat. 9-12, 2-5, Sun. and holidays 2-5. 
Admission: free. Restored Dutch-German 
Mennonite immigrant adobe house, barn, shed; 
displays on adobe house culture 1847-1890, 
Turkey Red wheat, 100 years of Hillsboro 
history (1884-1984). 

Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., Newton (316- 
283-0136 or 283-7555). June-Aug.: Tues.-Sat. 1- 
4:30; Sept.-May: Fri.-Sun. 1-4:30. Admission: 
adults $2. Sixteen-room Victorian home, built 
1886 for Bernhard Warkentin, who was in- 
strumental in bringing Turkey Red wheat, as 
well as Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from 
Russia. 


Manitoba 


Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach (204-326- 
9661). May: Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 12-5; June: 
Mon.-Sat. 10-7, Sun. 12-7; July-Aug.: Mon.-Sat. 
9-8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 12-5; 
Oct.-Apr. by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2, students and senior citizens $1. Resto- 
ration of 19th-century southern Manitoba 
Mennonite village with houses, church, 
schools, more. 


continued on page 34 
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continued from page 33 
Maryland 


Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), Grantsville 
(301-895-5985). Memorial Day—mid-Oct.: 
Mon.-Sat. 9-8; mid-Oct.—May: Mon.-Thurs. 
11-7, Fri. 11-8, Sat. 9-8. Situated between a still- 
functional 1797 grist mill and a nationally- 
renowned 1813 stone arch bridge. Working 
craftspeople (summer only), restored historic 
buildings. 

Ohio 

Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR 2, Archbold (419- 
446-2541). Late Apr.—Oct.: Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5, 
Sun. 1:30-5. Admission: adults $4.50, children 
6-18 $2.25, children under 6 free. Collection of 
artifacts, rebuilt homes, shops, of settlers in 
mid-1800s; working craftspeople. 


Ontario 


Heritage Historical Library (Amish), c/o David 
Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 2R3. By appoint- 
ment only; primarily for researchers in Amish 
history and genealogy. 

The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs (519-664- 
3518). May-Oct.: Mon.-Fri. 11-5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
1:30-5; Nov.-Apr.: Sat. 11-4:30, Sun. 2-4:30. 
Feature-length films about Mennonites, by 
appointment. Admission: $1.25 per person for 
groups making reservations; others by do- 
nation. A Mennonite interpretation center; 28- 
minute documentary film ‘‘Mennonites of 
Ontario.” 


Pennsylvania 


Archives of the Brethren in Christ Church and 
Messiah College, Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 
388). Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. by appointment. 
Admission: free. Collection of artifacts; e.g., 
plain clothing, church furniture, love feast 
utensils, Bibles. 

Germantown Mennonite Museum, 6117 German- 
town Ave., Philadelphia (215-843-0943). Tues.- 
Sat. 10-4, Sun. for groups by appointment. 
Admission: donation. Artifacts related to ex- 
perience, history, of Germantown Mennonite 
community, oldest in America. @ Images — 
The Germantown Mennonite Meetinghouse, 
continuously-building exhibit of photos, 
sketches, paintings, other depictions, of 
Germantown church. @ Also available for 
tours: Johnson House, 17th-century Quaker 
home in Germantown; home of William 
Rittenhouse, first Mennonite minister, and 
responsible for first paper mill, in America. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr Dr., 
Willow Street (717-464-4438). Apr.-Dec.: Mon.- 
Sat. 9-4, closed Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan.- 
Mar. by appointment only. Admission: adults 
$2, children 7-12 $1, children under 7 free, 
group rates available. Restoration and re- 
furnishing of oldest still-standing Mennonite 
home in America, oldest building in Lancaster 
County; “Lancaster Mennonite Rural Life 
Collection.” 

Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield (717-694- 
3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 9-4. Admission: free. 
Family Bibles, fraktur, tools, clocks of Juniata 


County Mennonites; archives and books. 
continued on page 35 
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Big Rocks and Beech Trees 


by Jewel Showalter 


“Come,” called Richard eagerly. “We're 
almost at Wonderland.” His enthusiasm to 
show us the favorite haunts of his childhood 
in Kentucky 30 years ago drew us along 
through the stinging nettles and poison ivy as 
we labored up a ridge above Gays Creek in 
southeastern Kentucky. 

Then we saw it: a large beech decorated by 
a 10-year-old boy’s pocket knife — RAS - 1955 
- WONDERLAND. The ground seemed al- 
most holy as we traced the words still legible 
but expanding with the girth of the tree. 

“You should have seen this place in the 
winter,” Richard reminisced. ““With snow on 
the branches and rocks, it really was a wonder- 
land.” 

“Now if we hike up this way we should hit 
the Buffalo Trail,” he instructed. 

“But my legs are stinging from the nettles,” 
Rhoda reminded. 


What will be their “Big Rocks and Beech 
Trees’? I could wish for them such a base, 
such a childhood, but statistics don’t show 
that children raised in eastern Kentucky are 
happier and more secure than children raised 
elsewhere. In fact the area is called depressed, 
deprived, low income, hillbilly, Appalachia. 

Yet in the midst of poverty and deprivation 
one child thought and stull thinks of himself 
as incredibly rich and blessed. He jumps at 
the chance to lead interested folk — siblings, 
nieces, nephews — for “‘pilgrimages”’ to the 
hills. 

When his parents left their farm and home 
community in Delaware to move to Kentucky 
I doubt that they moved because they thought 
their move would be beneficial to their 
family. They were moving in response to 
God’s call in their lives in spite of their family 
— not because of it. 


Yet in the midst of poverty 
and deprivation one child 


thought and still thinks 
of himself as incredibly 
rich and blessed. 


“Oh, I know,” her father sympathized. 
“They've let these trails all grow over. We 
kept them open when the ‘Brave-Its’ were 
roaming the hills.”’ For the next several hours 
we explored “The Fort,” “Main Hideout,” 
“Big Rock,” “Tarpan Holler’ — all places 
special to Richard’s childhood roamings, 
mapped and named by his gang of boys. 

We dug sassafras roots, chewed sweet birch 
bark and wintergreen, and found the first of 
the blackberries. 

“Wow, let’s move to Kentucky. Can’t we 
build a house right here?” the children re- 
sponded enthusiastically. ““What a neat place 
to grow up. Why are you making us grow up 
in the city when you got to grow up here?”’ 
one wondered. 

“Yeah, there’s no place to carve your 
initials in the city,” Matthew protested. 

How wonderful this childhood home is 
preserved, I mused. It could have been covered 
by dam flood waters or strip mined by coal 
seekers like other Kentucky children’s homes 
have been. Worse yet, a child may know 
famine, war, parental neglect, abuse or 
separation. 

Memories — what will they be? What are 
they? After a more than four-year sojourn 
abroad we returned to America for three 
months. What will our children remember 


| from their childhoods at home and abroad? 


Four years ago when we gave tearful good- 
byes to family and friends I was suddenly 
overcome with misgivings. Were we making 
a dreadful mistake to rip our children from 
the “Big Rocks and Beech Trees” they were 
beginning to develop in their Ohio home? 
Were they destined to become confused, in- 
secure, rootless, homeless wanderers? 

I cried out for reassurance — and my eyes 
fell on Psalm 90, entitled “A Prayer of Moses 
the Man of God”’ which begins, “Lord, you 
have been our dwelling place throughout all 
generations.” 

Moses, the adopted child, slave boy raised 
in the palace, the shepherd fugitive, reluctant 
leader of the wandering Israelites, never 
knew when the cloud would move to yet 
another campsite, but he knew security. 

And it’s that dwelling place I want for my 
children. They can know that in a cave 
hideout under “Big Rock” in Kentucky or in 
a rented apartment in a large Turkish city. 

We can’t know when we set out to “seek 
first the kingdom” whether we’ll get moun- 
tains or plains, but we can know that our 
“dwelling place” will be secure. O 


Jewel Showalter, her husband, Richard, and 
three children are working and studying in 
Turkey. 


Recipe for Family Fun 


by Glenda Knepp 


We met halfway. Manila folders, papers, 
and pens floated around the stuffed potatoes 
as we excitedly chattered and planned. And 
these are the ingredients that have become our 
“Reape for Fun’: 


I. Gathering Time 


Togetherness needs both beginning and 
ending. An afternoon, a day, overnight — the 
possibilities are limited only by your time 
available and family needs. We’ve discovered, 
in our extended Swartz family of 28, that a 
gathering time of three or four days, ina place 
other than Grandpa’s back yard, allows us 
equal portions of freedom and responsibility. 
Planning begins early with what’s and 
where’s, culminating this year in Ludington 
State Park. 


II. Group Activity 


Fun often begins when we join together in 
a common or uncommon action. Various 
stalwarts of the Swartz clan have moved it to 
interesting actions. Why else would you find 
us beside a chilly lake at 8 a.m. on a vacation 
day? We splashed/swam through shallow 
water, huffed our wet bodies on a bike ride, 
than panted out a walk/run — all amidst 
much laughter and cheering. Our Swartz 
Triathlon T-shirts prove our completion of 
that great event. 

We've also tried our skills at orienteering. 
We unathletic Swartz women surprised our- 
selves, diligently reading those maps, peering 
at our compasses, and beating our athletic 
husbands back to camp. 

Sharing the responsibility for group activi- 
ties works well. This year we plan to surprise 
the gang with nature Hide-n-Seek, invented 
by Knepp Son One when the four of us were 
on an afternoon excursion. 

Each group of three to six people 1s divided 
into alternate Hiders and Seekers. The Hiders 
walk briskly ahead on a nature trail, search- 
ing outa naturally camouflaged hiding place 
no more than 30 feet off the path. The 
Seekers, after allowing time for the Hiders to 
position themselves, use their best tracking 
eyes to discover them. It’s great fun as we see 
how low we can go under that evergreen 
bough, or that we just cannot jump to that 
branch. 

Of course, group events need not involve 
physical movement. How about chess and 
trivia tournaments, a day of parlor games, an 
evening of charades? 


III. Common Fellowship 


That conversation of our hearts and spirits 
which we call fellowship may result from 
group activities. Italso may not. We’ve found 
it to be such an essential ingredient in our 


WHAT’S COOKING? 


family togetherness that we deliberately make 
time and space for it. On our Swartz ex- 
cursions this has become known as Snack- 
Fellowship. We cluster together at day’s end 
for such things as Kentucky songs and tales, a 
bedtime story from Grandma, choruses to the 
strum of a guitar. A repeated favorite is 
responding around the circle to a question 
such as “What do you like best about the 
person on your right?” or completing this 
sentence: “The best thing about today was.. .”’ 
Laughter, tears, memories — all mingle 
together. Campfires, with toasting marsh- 
mallows, sausage bits, or sourdough-on-a- 
stick, add to the glow of our oneness. A sull 
cherished memory is that of a moonlight 
woods walk where we quietly talked and sang 
about passing on the spark of God’s love. 


IV. Real Food 


Food is both necessary and fun. In our 
group excursions, we’ve discovered that the 
daily sharing of a meal adds an extra fillip. 
That makes for some stretching of recipes and 
imaginations as we add 24 to our four. 

How about baked potatoes with lots of 
toppings, or a hearty taco salad? I still recall 
the evening we feasted on beef-sausage 
burgers, served with flair and relish by the 
Glick cooks. They also first introduced us to 
Mexican Haystacks, a specialty still at home 
or camp. 


Mexican Haystacks 
Simply layer onto plate in the order given: 


saltine cracker bits 

freshly cooked rice 

chopped lettuce 

tomatoes, sliced or chunked 
chopped nuts 

minced olives 

onion pieces 

meaty spaghetti sauce 
cheddar cheese sauce 


Imagine the cheese sauce sliding down 
over the meat sauce — yes, that could be a 
miniature Mexican haystack. 

As I come to the end of our ingredients list, 
I realize again that undergirding all of these 
ventures is our Heavenly Father. It is His love 
that binds these ingredients into a well- 
blended refreshment for both the mortal and 
immortal that we are. And for that I give 
thanks. CO 


Glenda Knepp, from Turner, Michigan, is the 
mother of two sons. She has “‘great fun running” 
as a means of following “the way of disciplined 
grace.” 


MUSEUMS & 
GALLERIES 


continued from page 34 


Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main St., Souderton 
(215-723-1700). Wed.-Sat. 10-4, Sun. 2-4. Ad- 
mission: free. Exhibits reflecting experiences 
from nearly 3 centuries of Mennonite life ins.e. 
PA, symbolized in art, artifacts, literature, 
documents. ® Mennonite Migration from 
Southeastern PA, through Oct. 26. 


The People’s Place, Main Street, Intercourse (717- 
768-7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sundays, 
Christmas. Admission: varying. Amish and 
Mennonite information and heritage center; 3- 
screen documentary ““‘Who Are the Amish?”; 
hands-on museum, Amish World; full-length 
feature film, Hazel’s People (May-Oct. only). 

Springs Museum, Rt. 669, Springs (814-622-2625). 
June-Oct.: Wed.-Sat. 1-5. Admission: adults $1, 
children $.50. Artifacts from homes, farms, 
shops, of early settlers in Casselman valley; 
most complete rock and fossil collection in area. 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 


Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Library, 
Goshen College, Goshen (219-533-3161). Jan.- 
June, Sept.-Dec.:Mon.-Sat. 8-5, Tues. 8 a.m.-10 
p-m., Sun. 1-5; July: weekdays only 9-5; closed 
Aug., holidays. Admission: free. 

Mennonite Mutual Aid Gallery, 1110 N. Main (SR 
15N), Goshen (219-533-9511). Mon.-Fri. 8-5. 
Admission: free. © Winifred Waltner: 
Watercolors, Oct. 6-Nov. 14, 


Kansas 


Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, Bethel 
College, North Newton (316-283-2500). Sept.- 
May: Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sun. 2-4. Admission: 
free. @ Kathy Kuchar: Recent Work (paintings 
in several media), Sept. © Howard Finster, 
Jesse Howard, & Others: Word and Image in 
American Folk Art, Oct. 

Hesston College Gallery, Hesston College, Hesston 
(316-327-8164). Feb.-May, Sept.-Dec.: Mon.-Fri. 
9-5, Sat. 11-5, Sun. 2-5. Admission: free. 


Pennsylvania 


Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga Fine Arts 
Center, Messiah College, Grantham (717-766- 
2511, Ext. 276). Mid-Sept.—early May: Mon., 
Wed., Thurs. 9-4, Tues., Fri. 9-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
2-5. Admission: free. @ The Sacred Image, 
Sept. 26-Oct. 26. @ Douglas Gilbert: Photo- 
graphs, Oct. 31-Dec. 18. 

Small and Beautiful Gallery, The People’s Place, 
Main St., Intercourse (717-768-7171). Open 
daily 9-5 except Sundays, Christmas. Ad- 
mission: free. @ David Peter Hunsberger and 
Milton Good, opens November 21. 

Virginia 

Eastern Mennonite College Gallery, EMC, 
Harrisonburg (703-433-2771). Sept.-Apr.: 
Mon.-Thurs. 7:45 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. 7:45-5, Sat. 
10-5, Sun. 1-5. Admission: free. 


If you know of additional museums and galleries 
displaying work by and/or about Mennonites and 
related peoples, please send information to Festival 
Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Inter- 
course, PA 17534. 
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When you visit southeastern 
Pennsylvania, be sure you visit the 
town where Festival Quarterly is 
published — a quaint village 
named Intercourse. Our staff also 
operate the following establish- 


ments in the town, all along 
Route 340 east of Lancaster: 


= 
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The People’s Place, a person-to- 
person information and 
heritage center, featuring a 
three-screen documentary 
about the Amish, a hands- 
on museum, a well-stocked 
book shop, and a feature 
film set among the 
Mennonites. 


The Old Country Store, featuring 
the finest in handmade 
quilts and local crafts by 
more than 250 Amish and 
Mennonite craftspersons. 


wide 
y 
@ 
ARS 
Oo Old Road Specialties, featuring 
antique reproductions of 


Amish quilts, furniture, 
dolls, and other folk art. 


Small and Beautiful, a gallery 
featuring art by Mennonite 
artists. Also a large exhibit 
of the works of P. Buckley 
Moss. 


<> The Village Pottery, featuring 
pottery by a dozen superb 
Mennonite potters. 


All of the above are open daily (9-5) except Sundays and 
Christmas Day. Call 717/768-7171 or write The People’s Place, 
Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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FILM RATINGS 


A Man and A Woman: 20 Years Later — 
Claude Lelouch returns to his love classic 
with the original cast and crew, twenty years 
later. A movie producer and a race-car driver. 
In French. (6) 


About Last Night... — A foul-mouthed 
study of male-female relationships, at umes 
funny, at others tender, but too often 
banal. (5) 


Aliens — There’s a gleeful action to this 
stylish, sorta-scarey science-fiction drama. 
Sigourney Weaver stars as the leader of a 
rescue squad sent to the alien-infested planet 
of Acheron. (5) 


Back to School — Not as trite and over- 
bearing as one might expect of Rodney 
Dangerfield as a fast-talking, shrewd 
businessman. When he goes to visit his son in 
college, he enrolls himself! Fairly funny. (5) 


Ferris Bueller’s Day Off — Writer-director 
John Hughes spins out a delightful fantasy 
about a high school senior’s perfect day of 
playing hooky. Of course, to enjoy it, one 
must understand how truly smart seniors can 
be. A lark. (6) 


Heartburn — Reviewed on page 37. (4) 


Jo-Jo Dancer, Your Life Is Calling — Too 
autobiographical, too didactic, too serious. 
Richard Pryor lacks his usual impact because 
he turns the film into sermon time about his 
life’s failings. Too bad. (3) 


Karate Kid II — A bit sudsy and predictable. 
Yet it’s fascinating that a tale about a teenager 
and an older man, both slight of build and 
gentle in manner, outgrosses Cobra! Has a 
nice touch. (6) 


Directory V. 


Name 
Address 


Way Directory V 


Please send me a registration form; | want to be 
listed as a host in the new Mennonite Your Way 


Complete coupon and return immediately to: 
Mennonite Your Way Directory V, 
Box 1525, Salunga, PA 17538 


Registration deadline—November 20, 1986 


Legal Eagles — A light-hearted mystery- 
thriller starring Robert Redford and Debra 
Winger. Two lawyers first oppose each other, 
then join hands. Strong at times, disappoint- 
ing at others. (6) 


Letter to Brezhnev — A working-class girl 
meets a Soviet sailor, knowing their time 
together is short. She feels trapped. 
Effective. (6) 


The Manhattan Project — An involving 
story abouta high school student who creates 
his own atomic bomb to make a point. Well 
acted. (6) 


Mona Lisa — A gem of a heartbreaking 
gangster film, set in London. A too-innocent 
driver keeps trying to understand the world 
he’s wandered into. (7) 


Running Scared — Two cops in Chicago 
pursue a hood. Partly funny. (4) 


Space Camp — An improbable yarn about 
some kids who are aspiring astronauts. Their 
shuttle is accidentally launched into space in 
a melodramatic crisis. (3) 


Stand by Me — An unusually well-crafted 
look at the life of a twelve-year-old boy. 
Idyllic summer of ’59 in Oregon. Four boys 
explore life and death. (7) 


Top Gun — Truly exhilarating photography 
of fighter planes in maneuver. Flag-waving 
story about the training of the U.S. Navy’s 
best fighter pilots. Hot shot learns to be a 
team player. Also falls in love with a sexy 
instructor (Kelly McGillis). (6) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective 
on a scale from 1 through 9, based on their 
sensitivity, integrity, and technique. 


Movies Need More Than Actors 


Few would argue that Jack Nicholson and 
Mery] Streep are two of the finest actors of this 
generation. So what gives? How can these 
two giants hand in strong performances, 
along with four fine contributions from the 
supporting cast — how can you have all that 
good acting and end up with a lousy film? 

Easy answer. Films need more than good 
actors. 

Heartburn tells the story of Rachel’s 
marriage to Mark (based on Nora Ephron’s 
real-life tangle with Watergate journalist 
Carl Bernstein). Therein lies a major flaw. 
The movie seems too closely tied to real life, a 
gossipy intrusion into the fictional story of 
Rachel and Mark. The second major flaw is 
the director’s permitting the movie to become, 
at moments, a star vehicle. 

So what begins as a fragile enough story is 
sabotaged by 1) the writer’s personal emotion 
(Ephron should have let another writer adapt 
her novel rather than to try to do it herself) 
and 2) the sloppiness of the director in 
permitting the actors at times to overwhelm 
the characters (in the end, one never really 
forgets that Nicholson and Streep are per- 
forming). 

Rachel Samstat is supposedly a Jewish 
cookbook writer; Mark Forman is a Wash- 
ington columnist. They meet,, fall in love, 
marry, have babies. And while Rachel’s 


Send order form and /10.98 per mug to: 


DOWN TO EARTH POTTERY 
306 Tia Juana 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80909 
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pregnant with their second child, she un- 
covers Mark’s affair with a tall woman-about- 
Washington. 

Exploring marital relationships 1s the stuff 
of movies, but it remains very difficult turf. 
The most successful feature fresh stories, 
brilliant directors who aren’t self-conscious, 
and un-famous actors. Then the relationships 
between the fictional characters has a chance 
to develop. 

This is not to say that there’s no place for 
famous performers in pictures like this. 


Sophie’s Choice and Prizz’s Honor prove 
that. But the success depends on a strong 
director with a clear vision of the movement 
of the story. 

In the end, Heartburn is Director Mike 
Nichols’ failure. So often the scenes are static. 
The humor usually doesn’t come off because 
it’s only half there. 

There are bright moments. But the jumble 
of static cameras, half humor, sloppy 
characterizations, and missed reactions makes 
Heartburn a movie worth missing. —MG 
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by Ed and Irene Shrock 
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“Most of all let love 
guide your life.”” — Col. 3:14 
(Living Bible) 

“Be still and know that 
I am God.” — Psalms 46:10 
(King James Version) 


please print 


State 
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BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


Fatherhood, Bill Cosby. Doubleday, 1986. 162 pages. $14.95. 


I'm not a father and I never will be, but I laughed all the way 
through Fatherhood. I suspect this had more to do with my being a fan 
of ““The Cosby Show,” however, than with the number of universal 
truths wittily contained between the covers of this book. 

On his TV program, Bill Cosby plays Cliff Huxtable, middle-class 
father of five (mostly teenaged) children, four girls with a boy in 
between. Bill Cosby in real life also has five children, with his only son 
the middle child. Faithful “Cosby” viewers who read Fatherhood will 
soon recognize that a good bit of the TV material comes from Cosby’s 
own experience (or vice versa! ). 

This book is a quick read. It’s only 162 pages long, most of them 
light in appearance and content. It helps to be familiar with Bill 
Cosby’s style of humor, although it’s not a requirement for enjoyment 
of Fatherhood. 

There is nothing especially new or profound here, though it is 


possible to glean some “educational” tidbits from the introduction 
and afterword by Alvin F. Poussaint, an associate professor of 
psychiatry at Harvard. 

Fathers, mothers, grandparents, and even non-parents will certainly 
be entertained, however. There is definitely value in Cosby’s ability to 
look humorously at an important subject like parenting. And the 
greatest gift of Fatherhood, perhaps, is in the rewards of healthy 
marriages and involved, committed parenting, expressed by a national 
celebrity in a ume when we hear more about the disintegration of the 
families of the famous. —MAZ 
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RECEASS Fie 


A Case of 
Mistaken Identity 
by Katie Funk Wiebe 


Forty or fifty years ago, before Lancaster County tourism had made 
the plain people famous, they were not as readily recognized as today. 
Back then, a bishop of the Old Order River Brethren and one of his lay 
members had occasion to go to Baltimore. As the two bearded, dark- 
suited brethren walked down the street a little boy came up to them 
and stared. “Hey! ” he finally said. ‘““Are you the Smith Brothers who 
make them black cough drops?” — Bonnie Brechbill, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


The steady influx of people associated with Mennonite Central 
Committee to certain parts of his native China confused the tour 
guide. Much aware of the importance of the Central Committee to his 
country’s governance, he asked a member of a group of Mennonite 
doctors: “Do all Mennonites belong to the Mennonite Central 
Committee?”? — Heard from Joy Yoder Hess, Goshen, Indiana. 


At the 1972 Mennonite World Conference at Curitiba, Brazil, a 
group of men were waiting in front of a bus before entering the 
stadium for the meeting. In the midst of the chitchat and the confusion 
of interpreting languages, Elvin Snyder of Elkhart, Indiana, who is 
often mistaken for someone else, thought he overheard someone say he 
looked like a Nazi. Surprise and anguish flashed across his face, when 
a Swiss brother, more familiar with the language, interrupted to say, 
“No, no, no... all he said was that he thought you looked like 
Aristotle Onassis!”’ 


A stranger showed up in a Russian Mennonite village. The 
villagers, sitting as usual on the benches in the front of their houses at 
the close of the day, turned to one another and asked, ‘““Wer kennt ihn 
(Who knows him)?” So, after the man decided to stay, he was known as 
Mr. Warkentin. 


During the early years of the Mennonites in the West, anyone who 
wasn'ta Mennonite, whether Irish, German, or French, was referred to 
as an ‘“Englaender” or an “Englischer” or simply as “English.” They 
spoke English, therefore they were English. It was a way of handling 
the outsider. Imagine the surprise of Marlin Jeschke (Goshen, 
Indiana) when he recently heard a Hispanic addressing him as “You 
English.” 


A large Mennonite church in Indiana was holding a conference, to 
which the Mennos were flocking in large numbers. So the local 
members asked the Presbyterians to help lodge the guests. One 
Presbyterian woman offered to take six. Knowing she had only one 
bedroom, the hospitality coordinator asked how she planned to 
accommodate so many. Her answer: “I’ve always heard that Menno- 
nites are very narrow.’’ — Helen Good Brenneman, Greencroft, 
Goshen, Indiana. 


One day Helen Good Brenneman met an aged, stooped man in the 
halls of Greencroft, one of the large retirement centers for Mennonites. 
“Do you know the difference between Catholics and Mennonites?” he 
asked. She said she knew a few differences. 

“Before Catholics go to heaven,” he said, “they go to purgatory. 
And before Mennonites go to heaven, they go to Greencroft.”’ 


Q. What is the difference between a Mennonite and other people? 
A. Everyone has a father, but Mennonites have forefathers. 
—Barbara Shenk. O 


Katie Funk Wiebe is the author of many books and articles, and an 
English professor at Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous stories and anecdotes that you've 
experienced or heard. We are not interested in stock jokes — we want human 
interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep your submissions to no 
more than 100 words and send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063. She will give credit for anecdotes she selects. 


Sadder Music and Stronger Poetics 


by Anatole Broyard 


Festival Quarterly tries each quarter to feature 
speeches and essays from the larger world which, 
because of their subject, unusual sensitivity, or 
wisdom, are of interest to our readers. 


People often ask why modern literature is 
so sad, as if it were somebody’s fault, and it 
occurred to me that it might be useful to 
compile An Intelligent Reader’s Guide to 
Sadness. In modern life and literature, sadness 
is so ubiquitous that quite a few writers have 
pronounced on it. 

To begin at the beginning, it is possible 
that consciousness as such is almost a form of 
sadness. The waiting, the patience of the self, 
the silent space between impulses: this is 
where sadness lives. While joy belongs to 
activity, sadness belongs to us. 

Sadness is our second original sin, our fall 
out of theology into psychology. Literature 
began with sadness, with “the word within a 
word, unable to speak a word, swaddled with 
darkness,” as Eliot put it. To find language 
for experience is to lose one’s innocence, to 
acknowledge what Virgil called “the tears in 
things.” Some authorities might say that the 
literary vocation is itself a form of depression, 
what Hegel called “unhappy consciousness.”’ 

After the Romans, the visual arts were 
bathed in sadness. The naked human body 
was banished for a thousand years and artists 
devoted themselves to gestures of despair, 
which was the title of an interesting book a 
decade ago. To see the advantages of sadness, 
we need only think of the beautiful wrench- 
ing of Romanesque figures, the wringing out 
of the body until only spirit remains. Dante 
too is a poet of sadness, for his ‘“‘Inferno”’ is 
one of the monuments of literature, while 
hardly anyone reads his “‘Paradiso.”’ 

When Mallarme said, “The flesh is sad, 
alas, and I have read all the books,” there may 
have been a causal relation between the two 
statements. ““Be beautiful! and be sad!”’ 
Baudelaire urged, as if they were synonymous, 
and Wordsworth spoke of “the still sad music 
of humanity.”” Wilfrid Owen’s line, “The 
Poetry is in the pity,” announces the modern 
attitude, and one of the great 20th-century 
novels, Ford’s “Good Soldier,” begins with 
the line “This is the saddest story I ever 
heard.” In the serious writing of the past 50 
years, sadness 1s virtually taken for granted. 

In earlier times, sadness was part of our 
heritage. Churches and cantatas were devoted 
to it and all humanity shared the burden. 
Now each of us meets sadness alone, in the 
back alleys of individuation. It is what Freud 
meant by the discontents of civilization, the 
built in need to utter our wildest dreams for 
peace, justice and equality. 

Sadness may be a symptom of leisure, like 


Sandor Ferenczi’s ‘““Sunday neurosis,” a feel- 
ing that there is nothing to do. In ‘““The Fate 
of Pleasure,’ Lionel Trilling says that we 
have gone beyond the pleasure principle, 
become bored with it. According to Wallace 
Fowl, “The poet has to destroy the world of 
specious good.” So much of what we once 
thought good has proved to be specious, and 
this too is saddening. For high-minded Vic- 
torians, sadness was a form of dignity, a grand 
emotional retentiveness, a sublime anality. 
Trilling found that modern art defined and 
affirmed itself in negation. It tried to tran- 
scend everything but itself. Narcissism, which 
everyone finds increasing, is the modern art of 


Sadness is our 
second original 
sin, our fall 
out of theology 
into psychology. 


the self, the confining of the self within the 
self, and the loneliness and sadness of the self 
confronted by itself. Santayana has an essay 
called “Penitent Art” in which he suggests 
that art experiments because it is disappointed 
in reality. Looked at this way, living too is a 
penitent art. 

It is a sad fact that there is something 
terrible about beauty. In ““Nakedness as a 
Means for Inspiring Terror,” Ferenczi tells of 
a small boy who was traumatized by the 
naked body of his young and beautiful 
mother. It was too much for him, a primal 
scene even without a father. Perhaps all 
beauty has something of the primal scene in 
it, a sense of forces beyond our capacity or 
control. This seems all the more likely when 
we consider that beauty may be an aspect of 
the heroic, which Ernest Becker said we all 
desire and fear. According to him, we are sad 
because we feel that the heroic is too big for us 
or we are too small for it. We are depressed, 
especially writers, by “the suction of infinity.” 

Beauty may be one of the grand nostalgias, 
a bittersweet regret that our lives cannot be 
better than they are. In “Art and the Un- 
conscious,” Hanns Sachs, who was a pupil of 
Freud, said ‘““The badge of true beauty is 
sadness.”’ According to him, “Pure beauty 
drives those who are willing and able enough 
for its reception back into the depths of their 
inner self. It supersedes all their other interests 
...and makes them feel sad... The difficulty 
is not how to understand beauty, but how to 
be able to stand it.” 


Men used to try to escape suffering, but in 
the second half of this century we’ve learned 
to appreciate itas an indemnification of guilt. 
As Richard Sennett observes in his book on 
authority, no person can be morally legiti- 
mate today unless he or she is suffering. In 
order to authenticate ourselves, he says, we are 
forced to go in search of some injury. Perhaps 
the writing or the reading of literature is a 
part of this sad search. 

The titles of books are a kind of sociological 
evidence. Recently we went through a phase 
in which every book was an “erotics” of 
something. Now the magic word 1s “poetics.” 
We have “The Poetics of Manhood’’ 
(Princeton University), ‘““The Poetics of 
Murder” (Harvard University), of anthro- 
pology (University of California), change 
(University of Texas), conversion (Utah 
Study of Literature and Linguistics), ecstasy 
(Holmes & Meier), indeterminacy (North- 
western University), sexual myth (University 
of Chicago) and, finally, ‘““The Poetics of the 
Elements in the Human Condition” (Kluwer 
Academic). 

What does this mean? Is it simply an 
attempt to dress up a dull discipline — or is 
there more to it? One easy answer is that we 
want to see our lives as poetic because we’re 
disillusioned with the scientific version. 
We’ve come to realize that much of science 
—especially social science — is only debased 
poetry, a mixture of metaphors, images and 
ambitious language. 

The passion for poetics sounds like a 
welcoming of feelings, especially irrational 
ones — something therapists have taught us 
to desire. Eliot said, “Genuine poetry can 
communicate before it is understood,” and 
this describes a lot of books I can think of. 
Keats’s “negative capability,” a willingness to 
entertain ideas without necessarily agreeing 
with them, is a perfect example of poetric 
reading. 

Robert Frost said, “Poetry is a way of 
taking life by the throat,” and perhaps non- 
fiction writing Is trying to take it by the hand. 
We want analytic books about our lives to be 
romantic, sensitive, soulful. We would like to 
live with poet’s license. 

While there’s no harm in this, we do have 
to be careful. As Roland Barthes said, it is not 
enough to misname things in order to 
poeticize them. And even more to be avoided 
is what P. G. Wodehouse called “the un- 
pleasant, acrid smell of burned poetry.” 


Anatole Broyard is an editor of The New York 
‘Times Book Review. 


© Copyright 1986 by The New York Times Co. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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“An Absolute Treasure!” 


—Stitch ’n Sew Quilts 


“Quilters and quilt collectors will 
delight in the fine craftsmanship and 


variety of quilts.” 

—Best Sellers 
“The stunning and dramatic art of a 
simple people.” 

—Country Living 


“Seventy-four quilts are illustrated in 

beautiful colour, each showing detail 

in design, some in stylized patterns, 

others unique in their originality.” 
—Mennonite Reporter 


Gooa$ Books 


Main Street 
Intercourse, PA 17534 
(717) 768-7171 


Deluxe Quality Paperback, $15.95 ($22.50, Canada) 
Available at local bookstores, or directly from the publisher. 
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How the pacifist commitment can make 
realistic political sense 


Christian Peacemaking 
and International Conflict 
by Duane K. Friesen 

Christian Peacemaking and International Conflict 
makes two major contributions to current thinking about war 
and peace, and social justice. First, Friesen develops a realist 
pacifist perspective—that is, a pacifist approach that is both 
politically relevant and takes seriously the sinfulness of human 
institutions, and second, he develops a systematic Christian 
theological and ethical position in today’s political and 
economic context. 

“With unusual facility Friesen draws on both theological and 
social scientific literature to suggest that living ina more 
peaceful world is no utopian dream, but a realistic alternative. 
The problem is not that living in a more peaceful world is not 
attainable, but that our imaginations have long been schooled 
out of such a hope by false realism.” —Stanley Hauerwas 
Quality paper: $19.95, in Canada $27.95 


Who benefits and who gets hurt by what we buy? 


Add Justice to Your Shopping List 
by Marilyn Helmuth Voran 

Marilyn Helmuth Voran takes readers on a tour of the 
supermarket to show how consumers are both participants in 
and victims of injustice. She suggests some appropriate 
responses for Christians interested in justice issues related to 


food buying and provides a starter collection of recipes. 
Paper: $2.95, in Canada $4.15 


Jeremiah 
by Elmer A. Martens 

This book has a weighty message. It may shock us into 
reassesments and realignments; it will almost certainly change 
our values. The message is one of both judgment and 
deliverance. It is God who brings both about and the reasons 
and settings for these actions are detailed, both for Judah and 
for other nations. Vol. 1 in the Believers Church Bible 


Commentary Series. Quality paper: $17.95, in Canada $25.15 


The Believers Church Bible Commentary Series: a project 
of the Mennonite, General Conference Mennonite, 
Mennonite Brethren, Church of the Brethren, and Brethren 
in Christ Churches, published by Herald Press. mR 

ws Herald Press Herald Press 
Herald Press books are available through your local tL Dept. FQ Dept. FQ 
bookstore or write to Herald Press (include 10% for 616 Walnut Avenue 117 King Street West 
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FARMERS 


“Faith and Farming for the Future” 
December 3-5 

Howard Brenneman, Hesston, Kans. 
Dwight Stoltzfus, Goshen, Ind. 
James Stewart, Lincoln, III. 

John Hershberger, Goshen, Ind. 
Keith Helmuth, Debec, N.B. 


PRESBYTERIANS AND MENNONITES 


“Reconciling Peace and Justice” 
January 9-11 

M. Richard Shaull, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peter Ediger, Arvada, Colo. 

Donna Day-Lower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LeRoy Friesen, Elkhart, Ind. 


RESTAURANTEURS 

“Issues in Commercial Hospitality” 
January 18-20 

Jack Dueck, Goshen, Ind. 

John and Jim Smucker, Bird in Hand, Pa. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATORS 


“Educational Leadership for Growing 
Congregations” 

January 22-25 

John Rogers, Scottdale, Pa. 

Mary Klassen, Goshen, Ind. 


BUILDERS 


“Conflict Management and the Low Cost House” 
January 28-30 (Sarasota, Fla.) 

Chet Raber, Lancaster, Pa. 

Marlin Miller, Goshen, Ind. 

Ted Swisher, Americus, Ga. 

Ron Haarer, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Clip and Mail 


Please register me for the following retreat: 
(Enclose $30 advance registration payment.) 
Please send me a brochure of the following retreat: 


Name 


Address 


Telephone 


Mail to: Laurelville Mennonite Church Center 
Route 5 

Mt. Pleasant, PA 15666 

412-423-2056 
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Let every kindred, every tribe 


NEO-ANABAPTISTS 


February 6-8 

Jan Gleysteen, Scottdale, Pa. 
Suzanne Gross, Washington, D.C. 
Ray Gingerich, Harrisonburg, Va. 


SINGLES 


February 13-15 
Bertha Beachey, Goshen, Ind. 
Stanley Kauffman, Berlin, Ohio 


MARITAL GROWTH LEADERS 
March 2-5 

Leon and Antoinette Smith, Nashville, Tenn. 
David Augsburger, Elkhart, Ind. 


STEP FAMILIES 


March 6-8 
Mervin and Betty Ann Bontrager, Hesston, Kans. 


MARRIED COUPLES 


Marriage Enrichment 
March 6-8 
Sylvia and Wallace Jantz, Monument, Colo. 


THE WELL AMONG THE ILL 


Families coping with serious illness 
April 3-5 

Erland Waltner, Elkhart, Ind. 

Ann Raber, Goshen, Ind. 


FORMERLY MARRIED 

April 10-12 

Truman Brunk, Newport News, Va. 
Mary Martin, Lititz, Pa. 


CREDIT UNIONISTS 

April 10-12 

Lorne Peachey, Scottdale, Pa. 

Urie Bender, Kitchener, Ont. 

Calvin W. Redekop, Kitchener, Ont. 


ATTORNEYS 


“On Being a Christian and a Lawyer’’ 
May 1-3 

Thomas L. Shaffer, Lexington, Va. 

R. Wayne Clemens, Souderton, Pa. 
John A. Lapp, Akron, Pa. 
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On this terrestial ball, 
Now join together faith and life, 
And give Laurelville a call. 
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The Right School 


Earthquakes tear up cities. Governments 
stagger to stay afloat despite world opinion. 
Political candidates make noise. Yet the thing 
that’s been uppermost for me the last while, I 
confess, is where to send our daughters to 
school. 

Eleven and a half years ago we moved to 
downtown Lancaster. We like both the close 
neighborhoods and the privacy that row 
houses allow when we need it. The library, 
the Y, the park, the market, the restaurants 
and the theaters have become our friends. We 
live here because we like it. No, we don’t live 
in the slums, nor have we settled among the 
upper class. It’s a very mixed neighborhood, 
safe and quiet, noisy and dangerous! 

We’re not purists, however. We work in the 
country, drive out to a small town to go to 
church, and, until this fall, sent our daughters 
to a Montessori school in suburbia. They 
offered a favorable kindergarten set-up, a 
truly sumulating atmosphere, and in time the 
people there became like family and we 
stayed connected. But in the last year Merle 
and I began to sense that it was time for a 
change. 

Mennonite schools of many flavors and 
private schools of all complexions abound in 
this area of eastern Pennsylvania. Most of our 
neighbors, however, — front, back, and beside 
— go to the local public school. It’s a well- 
built, sturdy-looking place. But what, we 
wondered, goes on inside? 

That its population is as varied racially 
and economically as the neighborhoods it 
serves was clear. We adults enjoy living in 
that mixture, but is it fair to send a seven- and 
a nine-year-old into a condensed microcosm 
of that setting without their parents? Would 
their teachers have time for teaching, or do 
behavioral problems bleed off all their 
attention? Could our daughters weather the 
language they would hear, the family dis- 
array their friends would be part of, the racial 
bigotry we’ve witnessed at a distance? The 
safety of a church school grew more appeal- 
ing. 

The faith community has been of primary 
importance to us. But hurrying along on the 
heels of that sentiment is an observation that 
we can’t shake. We’ve had numbers of friends 
and employees who have spent kindergarten 
through twelfth grade in Mennonite schools. 
But when they chose a college, they looked for 
fresh air, away from Mennonites. Con- 
sequently, many of them made their career, 
spouse, and philosophical choices apart from 
the church milieu. 

We checked in with a few Mennonite 


families whose children had survived the 
school in our neighborhood. We were in 
touch with the guidance counsellor, we 
learned what we could about the girls’ 
teachers, and we arranged a tour for all of us 
of the grand old place with the principal’s 
secretary. Excitement grew in the girls and 
Merle. I wavered between anxiety and antici- 
pation. Would we be sorry? 

Ten days before school started, Rebecca’s 
second-grade teacher called to get acquainted. 
A few weeks after school began, Kate’s teacher 
sent us a note with her home phone number, 
inviting us to call whenever we wished. 

The girls report that the principal knows a 
lot of the 600 kids’ names because he’s 
regularly on the playground and in the 
cafeteria. They have friends whose race we 
learn only when we meet them at pick-up 
time after school. We pray for Lam “‘because a 
bomb blew up in his face,” and give thanks 
for Hue who survived being marooned on an 
island in the South Pacific. Why people 
swear and others get divorced has occupied a 
lot of discussion time, although that 
happened at their previous school, too. 

Tacknowlege that our choice requires more 
effort from us as parents in teaching values 
and fostering faith than if our girls were 
under the wing of a church school. We find 
ourselves deliberately trying to cultivate 
family and church friendships so our 
daughters build their primary relationships 
in those spheres. also admit that I’m not sure 
how we'll respond if they become extremely 
unhappy. I do know that neither suburban 
public nor Mennonite schools are wrinkle- 
free. We hope our girls seriously consider 
going toa Mennonite high school or college 
(Merle and I are grateful for the mix of public 
and Mennonite schools we each experienced). 

As more and more Mennonites become 
urban by choice, more and more will face this 
dilemma: are we most faithful by sending our 
children to Mennonite schools, thus immers- 
ing our kids in the faith community while 
supporting our church’s education efforts? 
Or are we most faithful by sending them to 
the local public school, thus developing more 
kinship with our home community and 
broadening our kids’ sense of the truth of the 
world? 

I hope that Mennonite families struggle 
with this matter, and that each eventually 
develops convictions about what is right for 
them. I hope, then, that the rest of us have the 
good will to support them. It seems to me that 
the church has vested interest in both con- 
clusions. 


—PPG 
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Iam writing in response to Tina Hartzler’s 
article entitled ““Choosing to Be Honest 
Rather Than Good” (Summer ’86). I was very 
encouraged and strengthened to see such a 
fundamental issue being brought to light; 
that is, the issue of Mennonites (and women 
in particular) who live lives of self-denial and 
servitude, yet “have not included themselves 
in the group of persons for whom they’re 
responsible”’ (p. 9). Hartzler is courageous to 
be honest about the inner poverty and illness 
that such a lifestyle can result in. She writes 
well and with integrity of her struggles, and 
of her evolving sense of the truth of the issue. 

I was surprised and somewhat dis- 
appointed to find that the conviction she 
came to at the end of the article was not 
stronger. Iam convinced, where Hartzler says 
she is still not, that meeting our own needs is 
being true to Jesus’ teachings. Jesus took ume 
to be separate, to draw away from the pressing 
crowds to pray, and to be well fed on the 
Bread of life before and while he served it to 
others. If we are not allowing God to quench 
our own thirst for love, for friendship, for 
meaning, how can we expect to be a well- 
spring for others? I appreciate the struggle 
Hartzler writes of, but would encourage her 
and all of us not only to be honest with our 
own needs “fora while,” but as a permanent 
way of life. 1am utterly convinced that being 
a faithful follower of Christ is inseparable 
from being a happy, healthy person. It is 
exactly when we have joy that we bear witness 
to the giver of the Bread. 

—Lydia S. Penner 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


I found the editorial in the Summer issue 
so interesting. It reminded me very much of 
what I found when I was interviewing for 
Mennonite Quilts and Pieces. One of the 
questions I asked the women, women from 
all the branches, was, “What keeps you 
Mennonite? Why not Methodist, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian or even another branch of the 
Mennonites?” 

I got what I thought was a very dis- 
couraging answer. Almost without ex- 
ception, within the more liberal branches — 
General Conference, Mennonite Church, and 
even more so in the Mennonite Brethren, the 
women almost always said, “Oh, I think I 
could belong to another church.”’ Quite a 
number of Mennonite Brethren said they 
thought they could belong to the Bapust 
church quite easily, and that is understand- 
able — some of the churches are almost there 
already. 

Within the Holdeman, Conservative 
Mennonite, Beachy Amish, and the other 
Amish branches, joining a mainline church 
was unthinkable, which causes one to 
quesuon the difference. Does culture play 
such an important role in these churches, 
which helps to maintain the cohesiveness? Or 
do the churches’ implied and sometimes very 
strict behavioral boundaries prevent moving 
to another branch? Within the GC, MC, and 
MB, have they become so acculturated that 
they no longer are “peculiar” in practice and 
beliefs? Does the dropping of Plautdeutsch 
and Pennsylvania Dutch have a part to play? 

—Judy Tomlonson 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


“Who's been reading again?” 
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May 1986. Wilnat' Die Welt 


Reprinted from World Press Review, 


Perhaps I’ve read one too many issues 
already. I didn’t like the editorial in the 
Summer ’86 issue and don’t want to read any 
more like it. 

—Daniel A. Johns 
Millersburg, Ohio 


It’s fun to read your magazine. 
—Judy Wyse 
Camden, Michigan 


I rarely subscribe to any magazines and 
don’t care for the usual ones written by 
women, but I enjoyed the issues I received 
when Festival Quarterly began and have been 
tempted to order it when I received periodical 
notices over the years. 

Iam not Mennonite but grew up near the 
Elida, Ohio settlement and loved Bluffton 
College and the ideals of the church. 

This time I am sending a subscription and 
look forward to reading it again. 

—Martha Evans 
Lima, Ohio 


I read the Festival Quarterly regularly and 
wish to thank you for this different kind of 
journal written for those with a Mennonite 
background. Iam a Mennonite, my parents 
were Mennonites and my grandparents were 
among those who decided to change from 
Amish to Amish Mennonite some years ago. 
Thus I have a background basically from the 
Anabapusts. I treasure this heritage. 

However I am disturbed as I read the 
editorial in the Summer issue of the Festival 
Quarterly when the author feels that a burden 
was lifted as the prayer head covering was 
taken off. Why do we now feel that women at 
worship should not have the head covered 
when the plain teaching in the New Testa- 
ment is that the head of the woman should be 
covered while that of the man should not be 
covered? 

It seems as though modern women feel that 
they are equal with men in all respects. This 
is not so as shown by the Bible and by nature. 
Even animals know the difference when a 
male always defends the female. 

I was very much interested in the article by 
Tina Hartzler with the ttle “Choosing to be 
Honest Rather than Good.”’ I believe that she 
has a good point in that she did not love 
herself. She was always attempting to help 
others. That is fine but there is a place for 
thinking of ourselves. I feel that a Christian 
should be both honest and good. However, I 
realize that we human beings are sinners and 
in need of a savior. Thank God that we do 
have a savior. 

—RH. Harold Hartzler 
Mankato, Minnesota 
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by David Kline 


he atmosphere was jovial in the banquet room as the 

farmers drifted in and registered at the desk. The 

specialists sponsoring the meeting strolled around, 

coffee cups in hand, expressing appreciation to us 
“hard-working” folks for taking time to attend this important 
event. 

Most of the farmers were Amish because this meeting was 
specifically planned for them by the county government farm 
advisors and Chevron Chemical Company—‘‘No-Till Farming 
With Horse-Drawn Equipment.” After everyone was comfortably 
settled in their chairs the emcee, a Menno, took the floor and settled 
his audience even more comfortably with a humorous, farm-related 
anecdote. 


Then he got right to the point. ‘““Thank you for coming to this 
meeting, because what your fathers taught you in the ways of 
farming simply doesn’t work in this day and age.”’ 

There was some head-nodding, but looks of dismay appeared on 
the faces of others. The specialists beamed. One Amishman leaned 
over and whispered to the farmer next to him, “Yah, if our fathers 
had listened to him, they'd be broke, too.” 

Before I continue I should explain some farming terms because 
what I’m talking about is in the area “back there,” the place many 
of you or your parents left to pursue more “worthwhile” careers. 
No-till is a term used to describe a way of farming that involves 
planting directly into uncultivated ground instead of tilling the soil 
ahead of time. Now the farmer, in place of controlling weeds and 
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insects by plowing and tllage and possibly exposing the soil to 
erosion, controls these with chemicals. This method, according to 
the Chevron representative, 1s far superior to the “old way.” 

Maybe chemical no-till is the answer to the tractor farmers’ soil 
erosion problems, though I have my doubts. But is it the answer for 
Amish farmers? (Incidentally, the term ‘“‘no-till” has fallen into 
disfavor the past several years. It has been replaced by the dressed-up 
“conservation tillage,” possibly because the system does such a 
superb job of conserving the coffers of agribusiness.) 


Is Bigger Better? 


David Ehrenfeld, in The Arrogance of Humanism, writes, ““Most 
scientific and technological inventions can be developed in such a 
way that they are capable of doing great damage to human beings, 
their cultures, and their environments.” No-till, it seems to me, is a 
good example. 

According to agricultural forecasters, from 80 to 90 percent of the 
farmers in the United States will be using some form of no-till by 
1990. In 1900, there were 5.7 million farms in the U.S. averaging 
138 acres apiece. By 1978, this number had dropped to 2.5 million 
farms, averaging 415 acres. This increase in farm size, naturally, 
always came from the neighbors’ side of the fence. People are 
leaving rural areas at an average rate of 650,000 a year. No-till has 
the potential to contribute greatly to this trend. 

Amish (and Mennonite) agriculture has its roots in Europe. Ernst 
Correll writes about the Anabaptist farmers’ practices of using crop 
rotations, legume seeding, animal manures, and lime to improve 
the soil. When our forefathers arrived in America they brought this 
knowledge of farming along and it blossomed in the fertile soils of 
the new land. ‘These practices are still closely adhered to in many 
Old Order communities. 

Not a whole lot changed in the ways of farming for the first 
hundred years. Then in the 20th century, agriculture began to 
change dramatically. It seems that as long as community wasn’t 
threatened, new machines were readily accepted by the Amish. 
When the tractor for field work came on the scene, the Amish 
leaders had the vision to see a threat to gemeinschaft and chose to 
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stay with the horse. Here the Amish and conventional agriculture 
parted ways. 


Where Is the Drudgery? 


The Amish have traditionally maintained a scale of farming that 
could be worked by a family. Few farms have more than 80 tillable 
acres, which 1s about the maximum a father and son can easily 
work. If more help becomes available the operation may be 
expanded to include more livestock or possibly specialty crops such 
as vegetables. Rarely are more acres added. 

With this attitude, the Amish weren't affected when Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture in the Eisenhower administration, 
uttered his now-famous declaration, “Get big or get out.” 

Likewise, by believing that being tillers of the land is the 
ultimate goal for a family, they were largely spared the negative 
attitudes against rural culture which issued forth from many 
publications in this century. Furthermore, by not subscribing to the 
notion that work is drudgery, they were not tempted to subscribe to 
the widely held belief that the professions and even high-salaried 
factory work is better than being “just a farmer.”’ 

Those anti-rural sentiments are as deep as the worst form of 
racism. A reviewer of the film Cowntry in the New York Times said 
that Jessica Lange was too beautiful to be a farm woman. A 
reviewer of a recent book by Wendell Berry said that although Mr. 
Berry was a farmer, he was “an intelligent farmer.”’ 

Even the Mennonite publications aren’t innocent of this subtle 
negativism. In my boyhood, I remember reading in the Mennonite 
magazines that my parents subscribed to that being a teacher, doctor 
or nurse was more noble than tlling the soil. 

It is evident that some Amish youth were affected by this 
downplaying of rural life. In Amish Society, the author gives an 
example of an Amish boy who left home because of his public 
school principal’s influence. ““He told me I had brains. He told me 
I could be more than a farmer.”’ The author, in an 
“Autobiographical Note”’ printed recently in a Menno paper, 
referred to his own “‘long”’ days on the farm as an Amish youth. 
And because of his desire to learn, he had to leave the Amish way of 


life and the farm. The implication here, at least to me, is that you 
can’t learn while being Amish, or else not if you’re a farmer. Maybe 
both. 

The Amish have been somewhat sheltered from this gobbledy- 
gook the last several decades since the Amish in Canada began 
publishing the Pathway magazines. These papers emphasize the 
virtues and goodness of farm living and the other crafts our people 
are skilled in. 

Thus we can see that the influence that contributed to the 
unsettling of rural America affected the Amish in a lesser degree 
than it did greater society. Now the confrontation is more direct. 
The limits to farm size offered by horse farming can now be moved 
out by limiting ullage and buying off-farm expertise. 


Is No-Till Effective for Amish Farms? 


So what are the environmental problems connected with no-till 
farming? Modern agriculture has become what Donald Worster 
calls a “violent enterprise.’’ One has only to read the glossy full- 
page chemical ads in the farm magazines to realize this. The farmer 
can use Prowl, Pounce, Duel, Lasso, or Bicep to Roundup those 
moisture-robbing weeds. With these products, our land can be 
brought under subjection. Subdued. 

The whole scheme of no-till is structured around the issue of soil 
erosion. Soil scientists are saying soil lost to erosion is as bad or 
worse than the Dust Bow] days of the ’30s. Despite all the efforts of 
the Soil Conservation Service (SCS) in the last 50 years, parts of the 
Midwest have gradually been shifting toward the Gulf of Mexico. 
But how severe is it on traditionally operated farms worked with 
horses? 

No studies were done along this line unt recently when Oberlin 
College (a liberal arts college rather than a land-grant school) 
compared water infiltration rates on a traditionally tilled Amish 
farm with a conventional, no-till farm. Both had similar types of 
soil. The study found that the soil on the Amish farm absorbed six 
times more water than the no-tilled fields. 

Last fall I had the opportunity to visit and take a close look at 
what is probably the steepest tilled hillside farm in this Ohio 
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community. The Amish farmer had narrow strips of corn 
alternating with narrow strips of clover and alfalfa. There was no 
evidence of soil erosion. The dead furrows along the bottom edge of 
the strips showed no siltation in them. And he raises excellent crops 
of corn without any use of chemical fertilizer. 

He uses generous amounts of strawy manure which is spread on 
the clover and alfalfa strips before plowing for corn. This erosion 
control is achieved without a penny spent for herbicides. This is the 
type of erosion control the SCS used to advocate before they became 
the strange bedfellows of agribusiness. 


Why Risk Herbicides? 


No-till farming might save soil from eroding, but what about the 
massive doses of pesticides used with this way of farming? Do they 
break down as quickly and harmlessly as the chemical company 
reps would have us believe? 

Recent research points otherwise. Heidelberg College in Tiffin, 
Ohio, has for the past 40 years monitored the water quality of the 
Sandusky River. Right now the good folks of Tiffin are drinking 
Lasso and Duel with their water. These two popular herbicides do 
not break down and are contaminating the water supply. 

Likewise, a recent article in the Journal of Soil and Water 
Conservation pointed out that alarming amounts of triazines (corn 
and soybean herbicides) are showing up in Lake Erie. Other studies 
indicate that surface sprays on no-till fields, instead of being 
absorbed into the top several inches as 1n ulled fields, frequently 
follow the tunnels of earthworms and rapidly enter the 
groundwater. 

The safety to the user of these chemicals is also in question. Take 
paraquat, the most commonly used herbicide in no-ull. A “burn- 
down” chemical, paraquat became famous when it was used to 
destroy marijuana in Mexico. It is used in practically all forms of 
no-till, whether for corn, small grains, or pasture reseeding. 

Writing about Chevron Chemical Company’s problem with 
multi-million dollar lawsuits involving deaths and illnesses claimed 
to have been caused by paraquat, Jack Anderson, syndicated 
columnist, said, “Paraquat is one of the deadliest poisons known to 
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man. A small quantity dropped on an exposed part of the body is 
absorbed through the skin and attacks the digestive system, the liver 
and the lungs. There is no antidote, beyond eating clay in hopes of 
absorbing some of the poison.”’ 

Even good old 2-4-D, another vital weed-killer for no-ull, is 
showing up suspect. A study of cancer victims in Kansas, where the 
herbicide is widely used to keep down weeds in wheat, found that 
farmers who used 2-4-D were more than twice as likely as 
nonfarmers to develop the cancer known as non-Hodgkins 
lymphoma. 

Of course, some of the herbicides such as paraquat are restricted 
chemicals. This means that a farmer has to be certified by the State 
Department of Agriculture before being able to buy and use these 
products. The county extension people administer the 
examinations for the state. The test is virtually impossible to flunk. 

It seems ironical, with the obvious cultural and environmental 
hazards involved, that the government farm advisors are still so 
zealous in their attempts to convert the Amish to no-till. What is 
surprising 1s that these advisors, who are supposed to be objective 
in their assessments of new ideas, haven’t pointed out the 
incongruity of no-till farming to the Amish. 

In The Land Report #24 (published by The Land Institute, 
Salina, Kansas) are several excellent articles on no-till and 
conservation tllage. In looking at the sustainability of no-ull 
agriculture, one of the authors summarized in part, “Our current 
agricultural system, with its narrow focus on short-term profits, 
encourages the rapid adoption of quick-fix technologies without 
considering their social and environmental impacts.” In the same 
issue, another researcher concluded, ‘““Though herbicide-based 
conservation tillage may help save the soil, it is by no means a 
potential candidate for inclusion in a sustainable agriculture.” 


Plowing May Save More Than Land 


I believe, though, that there is an honest attempt by the SCS and 
other advisors to help the Amish modernize their ways of farming. 
To agribiz, that is progress. And profits . . . for them. One SCS 
board member (forgive me, another Menno) made the comment, 
“The Amish minds are too ‘unscientific’ to understand the 
intricacies of proper soil management, so they should learn to rely 
on outside experts for advice.’”’ At another farmer-advisor meeting 
when the discussion drifted around to no-tll, the expert, who was 
educated in the atmosphere of a land-grant college where the jargon 
revolves around input, output, acre-eaters, work-is-drudgery, cash 
flow, and bottom line, made the wise remark, ‘‘No-till sure beats 
plowing.” 
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Here it is, then, the thorn in my side — I never did care for 
Faulkner’s Plowman’s Folly — I enjoy plowing. Just this past year 
the SCS technician told me, in all seriousness, that if I’d join the 
no-ull crowd I'd be freed from plowing, and then my son or I could 
work in a factory. He insinuated that the extra income (increased 
cash flow) would in some way improve the quality of our lives. 

I failed to get his point. Should we, instead of working the land 
traditionally where most family members are needed, send our sons 
to work in factories to support Dad’s farming habit? To employ 
these sons of the land we would need more industry, which would 
in turn bring more executives into the community who would need 
mini-farms so their riding horses could exercise. Those executives 
would be only too happy to serve on school and health boards 
where they could then dictate to the community their ideas of non- 
community. 

Should we be willing to relinquish a non-violent way of farming 
that was developed in Europe and fine-tuned in America (what 
Wendell Berry calls “generations of experience’)? Should we give 
up the kind of farming that has been proven to preserve 
communities and land and is ecologically and spiritually sound for 
a way that is culturally and environmentally harmful? 

Then there are the pleasures of plowing — plowing encompasses 
more than just turning the soil. Although I can’t fully describe the 
experience, it is like being part of a whole. In early spring, my son 
and I, each with a team as eager to be out as we are, turn the 
mellow soil, feeling its coolness and tilth. We take pleasure in the 
transient water pipits and pectoral sandpipers, feeding on the 
freshly-turned earth rife with life. As we rest the teams, I listen to 
the joys and uncertainties of teenage years. 

Maybe I’m blind, but no matter from which angle I look, I fail to 
see any drudgery in this work. And I am convinced that if one 
farms carefully, soil erosion need not be a problem. 

Several springs ago — actually it was in late winter — following 
a week of unseasonably warm weather, Dennis Weaver, our 
neighbor to the south, couldn’t resist the urge any longer and 
started plowing. I wasn’t aware of it until, while walking to the 
barn, I suddenly caught the aroma of newly-turned earth. I stood 
there, closed my eyes, and reveled in it: the promise of spring. 

With no-till I would have the means to farm his 50 tllable acres, 
in addition to my own, and he could be “‘free’’ to work off the farm. 
I know I wouldn’t be able to do the excellent farming he is doing 
now, and I would miss the rich fragrance of his fertile soil. And 
more than that, I would miss my neighbor. 


David Kline is an Old Order Amish farmer from Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


Must 


Successful 


Mennoni tes 


by John W. Eby John W. Eby 


sa small boy some 35 years ago, 
I asked my parents why a 
number of families who had be 
come successful in business and 
professions left the Lititz (Pennsylvania) 
Mennonite Church to join neighboring 
denominations. Many appeared to be 
doing well financially. I don’t remember 
my parents’ answer in detail, but it in- 
cluded the idea that some Mennonite 
practices such as distinctive dress, were 
uncomfortable for business and pro- 
fessional people whose associations took 
them outside the Mennonite community. 
Most did not leave because of a decline in 
spirituality. They took along strong 
commitment and important gifts. At one 
ume, the Sunday school superintendents 
at the three largest Protestant churches in 
Lititz were former Mennonites. 

The experience of that congregation Is not 
unique. Nor is it confined to the past 
generation. With a bit of thought, I can 
compile a long list of persons who, along 
with their success financially and pro- 
fessionally, chose to leave the Mennonite 
church. Another casual acquaintance who 
rose to the top of his business joined the list 
this summer. His parents were also very 
successful business people, but they re- 
mained with their home church. It is often 
the children of successful people who make 
the move. 

Some may not take the big step of 
changing church membership, but make 
other changes related to their rising status. 
They shift their contributions of time and 
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money and their loyalties to other than 
Mennonite organizations. Their children 
sometimes attend colleges with more 
prestigious reputations than Mennonite 
ones. Or they may move from one congre- 
gation to another they find more 
comfortable within the Mennonite family. 

To be sure, not all persons who become 
successful leave the Mennonite church. The 
extensive memberships of Mennonite 
Economic Development Associates (MEDA) 
and the Mennonite Medical Association 
attest to that. Nor are economic and pro- 
fessional reasons the only or even most 
important ones for which people leave. 
However, this phenomenon 1s common 
enough to deserve further reflection. There 
are implications for the Mennonite church 
and community that require examination, 
particularly since we believe that faith cross- 
cuts economic differences and since many of 
the early Anabaptsts were well-to-do 
professionals. 


Economics and Religion 


My favorite sociology professor in 
graduate school at Cornell University 
specialized in the study of religion. He tried 
to understand the relauonships between 
economic status and religious preference. I 
quickly learned that my simple question was 
really not that simple after all. Nor was it 
confined to eastern Pennsylvania 
Mennonites. 

After reading sophisticated books with 
enough statistics to bore even a neophyte 
graduate student, I found that there is a 
strong relationship between family income 
and denominational choice. Episcopalians, 
in general, tend to be more wealthy and are 
of higher social class than Baptists, and 
Presbyterians than Methodists. Not only is 
this true by birth, there is a general trend for 


Leave the 
Church? 
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families to change churches and styles of 
worship as status variables are very good 
predictors of denominational choice, wor- 
ship style, and belief. Some sociologists 
conclude that people choose churches that 
are consistent with their economic and social 
lifestyles. 

Any phenomenon that involves either 
religion or economics is complex. One that 
involves both may defy understanding. What 
is said here only points to some clues. I will 
take the risk of making some rather broad 
generalizations even though each person and 
each situation is unique. 


Push and Pull Factors 


There are characteristics within the 
Mennonite church that push successful per- 
sons to leave and there are characteristics in 
other churches and in the business and 
professional world that pull them. Dis- 
tinctive dress was an obvious push factor in 
my parents’ generation in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. It is not any more. The current push 
factors are more subtle. Some reflect lack of 
understanding and flexibility in the church. 
Others reflect varying understandings of 
faith and varying levels of commitment 
among business and professional people. 

Because of its emphasis on simplicity and 
nonconformity, the Mennonite church has a 
special problem in knowing how to relate to 
persons who succeed financially. On the one 
hand the church has been judgmental and 
critical of persons with money. On the other 
hand financial success 1s often seen as a 
blessing from God. The institutions of the 
church rely on successful persons for 
financial support. At times congregational 
members who do not understand business 
jump to wrong conclusions about the per- 
sonal wealth of business persons. They 
cannot understand the pressures brought 
upon persons who are responsible for large 
amounts of resources. Sometimes people 
cannot understand the trade-offs that are 
necessary in business decision-making. 

In an attempt to continue the principle of 
“not letting the left hand know what the 
right does,’ Mennonite institutions have 
generally not given public recognition and 
affirmation to donors as many organizations 
do. Some donors give more with public 
recognition. For some the lack of under- 
standing is a push factor. The affirmation 
gotten by giving to places where it is 
recognized publicly is a pull factor. 


Cheap Organs or Carnegie Hall 


Successful persons are often entrepreneurs 
on the creative edge of their business or pro- 
fession. In their work they have influence 
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and power which allows them to make and 
implement decisions quickly and inde- 
pendently. This entrepreneurial impatience 
does not always fit well with decision- 
making in a church or in a church 
institution which emphasizes group partici- 
pation and accountability. Independent 
organizations, often controlled by 
individuals, move more quickly and can be 
more responsive to an individual’s specific 
interest than church-related organizations. 
Some persons find opportunities for more 
direct and personal involvement in para- 


church organizations. This opportunity for 
direct involvement close to the action in 
independent organizations is more 
appealing than making general 
contributions through several layers of 
church bureaucracy. 

There are also cultural differences which 
emerge. A business person who frequently 
attends meetings in plush Madison Avenue 
advertising agencies and Wall Street banking 
offices and who associates with national and 
world leaders in his business and pro- 
fessional life may find the associations in a 
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Mennonite church with members who have 
a more limited world view less than 
stimulating. The former prefer a church 
composed of persons who share similar 
values and social relationships. Many 
business and professional persons have 
learned to enjoy classical music and 


liturgical worship performed professionally. 


Contemporary gospel music played by 
amateurs on cheap organs in Sunday 
morning church are a stunning contrast to 
Kennedy Center or Carnegie Hall. 
Inconsistencies in ideology also cause 
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discomfort. The Mennonite church has 
emphasized simplicity, nonconformity, 
suffering, and an aloof and prophetic stance 
toward society. Success in so-called “worldly 
pursuits” has often been suspect. Business 
and professional persons are deeply inte- 
grated into society and must be to survive. 
Consequently they tend to be more con- 
servative than the leaders of the church. 
They have the economic means to live well 
and associate with people who do. ‘They 
respond positively to symbols of success. 
The continual tension between the pro- 


phetic ideal of the Mennonite church and 
the demands of the rest of their lives pushes 
some people to find more comfortable 
settings. They find congregations which 
reinforce their social relationships and 
lifestyles and support organizations that use 
symbols that exude success. 


Not a “Simple” Question 


So what began as a simple question goes 
right to the roots of the meaning of church 
in society. The implications for the 
Mennonite church are important. Some of 
our best people have left. Their gifts and 
creativity are as seriously missed in the 
Mennonite church as they are appreciated in 
the other churches to which they have gone. 
Some who have left the Mennonite church 
have not found a meaningful alternative and 
have lost faith. 

The Mennonite church has at times been 
unnecessarily stubborn and unchanging. It 
has been slow to adopt new patterns of 
activity. Worship services and other church 
activities are sometimes performed at less 
than excellent quality. The church has been 
slow to find ways to use the arts 1n worship. 
Too many congregations have pastors with 
less education than most members. On the 
other hand, in its attempt to make ac- 
commodations to professional and business 
styles and values, the church may succumb 
to pressures that pull it from its basic 
foundations to become little more than a 
cultural religion. It can lose its very reason 
for existence and its prophetic function. 

Persons must have some consistency be- 
tween their religious life, economic life, and 
social life. The crucial issue is the one of 
priorities. Does faith determine economic 
and social style? Or is faith adjusted to fit 
prior economic and social choices? 
Searching for a church that brings 
consistency is appropriate when it is clear 
that spiritual commitments come before 
economic and social ones. A comfortable 
church can lead to spiritual growth. But 
there is also the danger that individuals who 
shop for comfortable churches will lose the 
possibility of prophetic correction which 
they need to stay faithful. Sometimes that 
seach is merely a front for an unchristian 
climb up a worldly status ladder. It may be 
an admission that, in fact, economics has 
replaced faith as the primary loyalty. ‘e) 


John W. Eby is a professor of business at 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 
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nce in a while I look out across 

the Mennonite Church, notasan 

expert or a student of hard 

statistics, just as a chaser of faint 
hunches and fallible intuitions. And I 
wonder if what I see is a great rift threaten- 
ing to tear the church in two. 

On one side are those wandering lonely 
through a frightening world filled with too 
much change, tired people longing for some 
verities to rest against just once more before 
they die. The world is the enemy, that kettle of 
sin from which rise the noxious fumes of 
deceit and divorce and muggings and war. 

On the other side stand the many, often 
their children, to whom the world is friend. 
They turn to the world for professional 
training, pleasures, validation of their con- 
victions. The world, not the church, provides 
their primary reference points. 

I don’t know whether the rift runs clear 
across the church or not. Maybe what is really 
only a hairline crack appears a chasm to me 
because I pastor an urban congregation, 
where the tension between church and world 
often feels fierce. 


The Rift Within Myself 


Not even there is where I have most 
fundamentally experienced the rift, however; 
I have, rather, felt it yawning wide deep in my 
own being. I began to sense it widening early 
on, when I was little more than a_ pre- 
pubescent boy worrying about pimples and 
cheeks that flushed too easily, betraying 
shyness. I was the son of Mennonite mission- 
aries passionately committed to their faith 
and to sharing it with the world. 

I was also, increasingly, a child of that 
larger world. I read and thought and watched 
its ways. I felt myself to be odd and small and 
not quite up to par, saddled with gentle 
parents who wore coverings, didn’t properly 
stand up for their rights, and forbade me 
movies. Within me grew the longing to be 
like other people, to really make it by 
amounting to something in the secular world. 
The rift grew wider. 
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by Michael A. King 


Over in a corner 
sat my parents 
wearing the plain 
and out-of-style 
eyeglasses of 
their Mennonite 
convictions. 

I saw the world 
clearly; they 
saw it through 
a dated haze. 


My movement in the direction of “the 
world’ accelerated as I progressed from 
childhood through adolescence, into college 
years, and on to seminary. I began to take my 
cues from it: what passed secular inspection I 
considered valid; what passed Mennonite in- 
spection seemed a small, pinched, naive 
illusion. My parents and I exchanged many 
hot and bitter and tearful words as I tried to 
convert them to the truth I had found and as 
they tried to stop the departure of a son they 
loved from the faith they loved. 

My love affair with secularism nourished 
in me two key, interrelated concepts: 
relativism and pluralism. ‘“Truth is relative” 
became my central motto. To grow up in 
different countries, to be indoctrinated by 
different religious beliefs, to experience a 
myriad of different turns in life was, in- 
evitably, to end up seeing truth in countless 
different ways. And if truth were relative, 
then, if there were truth at all (which I often 
doubted), there was not one truth, but the 
many different truths espoused across the 
globe. Truths, plural, were therefore what 
one legitimately searched for, rather than the 
singular, all-encompassing truth Christianity 
— particularly Mennonite Christianity — 
claimed to possess. 

So there I was, with the fashionable specta- 
cles of worldly, secular vision perched 
jauntily on my face. Over in a corner sat my 
parents, wearing the plain and out-of-style 
eyeglasses of their Mennonite convictions. I 


saw the world clearly; they saw it through a 
dated haze. 


At Sea Without a Rudder 


Then I began to pastor, which meant I had 
to preach, which meant I had to begin to 
wrestle deeply with whether I had anything 
worthwhile to say. For a while I thought I 
did. For perhaps a year I had a grand time 
helping all those assembled in the pews to 
reject with me the parental spectacles, to glory 
in the fact that we understood and lived in the 
real world. We were leaving behind the 
coverings and the plain coats, the no-movies, 


no-dancings, no-unmentionables the gener- 
ations before us had wasted lives opposing. 

Soon, however, age thirty began to slither 
up behind me and hiss. It hissed that the 
truths I was proclaiming might well be 
truths, but they were a trifle shallow to build 
the next stage of my life on. I had not only 
been thinking my pluralism but, to some 
extent, living it out. Not dramatically, not in 
ways worth confessing at testimony time — 
but in small, subtle ways I was living out my 
beliefs. If there are many truths, then most 
behaviors can be justified if one looks long 
enough for a brand of truth to validate them. 

The problem was, it wasn’t working very 
well. I felt lost, centerless, at sea without a 
rudder. 

Complicating matters was my discovery 
that I wasn’t a very good pastor to people I 
thought disfigured by those plain glasses. My 
preaching either ignored their needs and 
concerns or opposed them. I was committed 
enough to responsible pastoring that such 
deficiencies began to bother me, especially 
when I started admitting to myself that my 
interaction with some church participants — 
both in reality and in imaginary dialogues 


—strikingly resembled what I had had with 
my parents. 

I tried to transcend such dynamics, but 
failed so miserably I finally dragged myself 
into family therapy. If I had known what I 
was getting into, I would likely have departed 
the scene far more rapidly than I entered it. 
But I was innocent, so I embarked upon the 
process, and my clever therapists — a two- 
person team — tricked me. They deluded me 
into thinking I could trust them, and then 
they sprang it on me: it was part of their 
approach to therapy, they said, that in cases 
involving intense family issues, families were 
invited to join the process. That way, some- 
one like me could work on family issues with 
my family actually present, rather than try to 
make my peace by working through them 
only on my own. 

So my family came. I had one session just 
with my parents, who must have wondered 
what they did to deserve the phone call asking 
them if they would join me in therapy so I 
could try to straighten out my life. I sat there, 
looking — or, more often, not looking — at 
my parents. My parents looked — and didn’t 
look — at me. My therapists looked at me. 


Then they asked if I knew what it was I 
needed from my parents and, if so, to ask for 
it. 

When the need finally groped its way into 
consciousness and past my lips, it sounded 
like this: “We've had a lot of differences, and 
we've fought a lot about them, and we’ll 
probably always need to work at them. But 
what I really need to know from you 1s that, 
beneath all the differences, you love me.” 
They did. They, in turn, needed the same 
from me. I discovered I felt love, and I offered 
lt. 


New Clarity, Radiance, and Joy 


My life changed. Largely without facing it, 
without knowing it, I had been building my 
secularist understanding of life in reaction to 
my parents and their perceived deficiencies. 
As much as anything, I suppose, I had been 
acting out of the age-long need of the child to 
find independence, to differentiate from the 
elders, to set out toward new territory and new 
adventures in an exciting new vehicle. 

The exchange of love — the clarification 
that caring was not based on identical under- 
standings of life — somehow, paradoxically, 
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freed all of us to reach out toward each other’s 
understandings. In giving each other the 
freedom to differ while traveling toward 
truth, we gave each other also the freedom to 
link hands on the journey. To put it another 
way, to be loved by my parents whether I 
chose to put on their spectacles or not freed 
me, in fact, to try them on. So I did, and the 
world leaped out at me with new clarity, 
radiance, and joy. 

My parents’ story is theirs to tell, but I think 
it safe to say that they have sometimes tried 
out my spectacles and also been enriched. 
Perhaps through listening to my pilgrimage 
and through coping with a variety of un- 
settling experiences in their own lives, my 
parents have found new strength. They seem, 
these days, able to face an uncertain world ina 
flexible instead of brittle way, to lay cheeks on 
the strong yet gentle chest of God without 
having to surely know every detail of God’s 
being. 

I haven’t taken off my own spectacles. I 
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think it’s impossible (at least for me) to live in 
a modern world and not wrestle with the 
possibility that being born in wildly different 
places, times, cultures, religions, or families 
might convince one of wildly different truths. 
I am, in that way, a child of my age, a citizen 
along with millions more of a world which 
finds it difficult to be sure of much. 

Yet Iam also, increasingly, the son of my 
parents, convinced, the more I experiment 
with their glasses, that Jesus lives and saves 
and offers the way, the truth, and the life. 
While Christianity in its Mennonite version 
doesn’t necessarily have a corner on all truth, 
the truth it has is grand enough to fill my life 
with meaning on both sides of the grave. My 
parents are much less plodding through a 
boring life and much more my guides on a 
hair-raising adventure than I thought. 

The possibility that other truths are true, 
that other soils nourish, continues to keep me 
humble, but the faith that Christianity’s truth 
is true fills my life with a meaning it never 
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had when my commitment was only to what 
I could see through the glasses of the world’s 
secular assumptions. Through the lenses my 
parents and my heritage and my growing 
faith have helped to hone, I see that all reality 
is the Lord’s. And through the glasses ground 
by secular theorists and their probings into 
the marvels and mysteries of existence, I see 


just how rich and varied and vast is the reality 


which is the Lord’s. 
Building Bridges 


As my parents and I have made our peace 
with each other, bridges have been built 
across the rift. I have been able to put down 
roots on the other side. I have put down roots 
in the nourishing soil of my parents’ wisdom. 
The roots go deeper still, through the wisdom 
of grandparents and great-grandparents, 
down to the early church and their Jesus, 
down, down, down through the centuries to 
the wandering Aramean who was my father. 

Then from my ponderings on my relation- 
ship with my parents and my heritage, my 
gaze shifts back across the Mennonite church. 
I see the rift, gaping, and the huddled masses 
on either side. On one side I see the defenders 
of the faith, sure their faith is worth defending 
but tending to defend it largely by opposing 
the modern world, which only enlarges the 
rift. On the other side I see those wrestling 
with the assumptions of the modern world, 
unable to ignore them, but hoping some- 
where there is a deeper truth. 

On both sides they stand, and they look at 
each other across the rift, and they yearn. 
Maybe a bridge shimmers in the air, solidifies. 
Slowly, but with a certain electricity surging 
in their step, the people from each side begin 
to walk across. And when they meet, having 
now learned to build bridges, together they 
can turn their gaze out toward the entire 
world, itself aching for new bridges. O 


Michael A. King, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
7s on the pastoral team of Germantown Menno- 
nite Church. He has two children, eight siblings, 
and is a graduate of Ebenezer Mennonite 
Kindergarten. 


Will the Tanzanian Churc 
Make Room for Its Young’ 


Freddie Kisare is a Tanzanian Mennonite who recently graduated 
from Eastern Mennonite College with a degree in accounting and 
business administration. He came to the United States at the urging 
of his church to prepare himself vocationally, but also to equip 
himself for future leadership in the Tanzanian Mennonite Church 
(TMC). Until he goes home in the spring of 1987 he is employed as 
an accountant by Eastern Mennonite Board of Missions. 

In a recent interview with Festival Quarterly he reflected on the 
current state of affairs in the TMC, especially its relationship to 
young people. 


FQ: Are young people joining the Tanzanian Mennonite Church? 


Kisare: Yes and no. Those who join see the Mennonite church 
involved in helping beyond preaching. The Mennonites build 
hospitals, open stores with merchandise that’s fairly priced, operate 
a leprosy center, a school for some medical training, and an 
irrigation project. 

So people are impressed that the church is concerned with things 
that affect them. In fact, all that activity appeals to people who 
don’t even need the help. When they see those around them being 
helped, they don’t feel the pain as sharply. 

People know that Mennonites speak loudly against oppression. I 
remember when those of us who are Mennonites weren’t able to go 
to South Africa because it was known that Mennonites are 
outspoken about injustice there. I like that. We weren’t going 
through all the pain but we were sharing some of it. 

People see the church trying to apply the Bible to whatever we’re 
going through. 

There are those who say “‘no”’ to the church. Some of them have 
traditional values they’re not willing to give up — like dancing. 
Dancing is part of our culture. It’s not disco! We do it as a family 
and it’s fun. 

Folks can’t understand why the church frowns on that. They 
point out that the Bible doesn’t object to dancing so they conclude 
that that judgment is Western culture. It gets pretty complicated. 
Who knows where to draw the line? 

Another group who says “‘no”’ are those who have become very 
rational. They've gone to school; they do a lot of deductive 
thinking. 

South Africa is in the heart of a lot of people. It is next door to 
us. Folks ask, how can you deal peacefully with that kind of 
violence? They say the only way is to practice greater violence. They 
think it’s easy for Mennonites to say ‘““Be peaceful” because they’re 
not experiencing the suffering. 


FQ; Is there room for the young people to asume leadership in the 
Tanzanian Mennonite Church? 


Kisare: You find a lot of old people in leadership. Young people 
are active in the Church but they’re not really the leaders. 

I wonder if the older folks are a little afraid. We have new ideas, 
like the way we make decisions. We tend to involve more people in 
making decisions while the older leaders tend to do things 
themselves. 

For example, I was sent here by the Church to study. I feel that 
the procedure could be improved if a team of people discerned the 
specific needs of the church, then looked for particular individuals 
who have the qualifications in terms of commitment and academic 
promise. The understanding would be that the church invites them 
back when they finish school. 

Too many people have been sent to study because they have 
“connections.” Then the Church doesn’t ask them to come back 
and take responsibility. 


Also, it’s almost always men who are sent to study. I went to 
school in Tanzania with some very smart women whom I know 
could make a contribution. I can’t call that kind of system fair. 

Right now things are a bit difficult for me. I’ve finished school, 
but I feel like I’m pushing to go back home to the church. I think 
some folks are fearful of losing their positions. That creates distance 
between me and the church who sent me here to study. 

I think we should be working together instead of being pushed 
apart. There are many other places I can go back home other than 
the church. But I feel I owe the church something. I want to be 
involved. 


FQ: Why do you choose the church and not government, for 
example? 


Kisare: The church will always be there when the business and 
academic communities are not. The church is the central part of life 
and I want to be part of that movement. 
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The church needs to give moral guidance. In Tanzania the 
government is asking the TMC to provide teachers to the teacher 
training schools, where you find the young people who will be 
leaders. They are requesting medical personnel. 

There’s no question that church members can have influence. If 
we can touch people, bring a quality of life to them, and help them 
find those intangibles that money can’t buy, we must do that. 
Obviously, we need good leaders if we’re going to succeed at that. 

If I joined the government to make my contribution, I’d be 
defeating my purpose. Government can do good, but it will not 
last. Furthermore, it doesn’t have the moral center that the church 
has. I need the church’s guidance. I want it to be my base. If I and 
many other young people don’t get involved, who will? 


FQ: Are you hopeful about the future of the church? 


Kisare: It will not be easy to accomplish what we need to — with 
leadership changes and painful transitions there, with inviting the 
young people in, with relating to the government — but we must 
not give up. That wouldn’t be wise. We must instead work at 
things with a lot of understanding and love. And above all, pray 
very hard. 
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Example 


SHAKERS 


of the 


Serves Us 


Well Today 


hen you consider all the 

groups of people who don’t get 

along with each other in this 

country, it’s surprising that the 
country works atall. You'd think we might 
have a Beirut or a Belfast here. 

Blacks and whites, for example, don’t get 
along. Our growing Hispanic population is 
alienated from both blacks and other whites. 
There’s growing fricuon between the young 
and the old. In small towns the Baptists don’t 
have much to do with the Methodists and 
niether of them speak often to the Catholics. 
Southerners resent Northerners, and in every 
major city in the country there are enclaves of 
Italians, Chinese, Germans and Vietnamese 
who don’t mingle much with anyone who 
doesn’t speak their language. Some farmers 
are mad at everyone, and doctors and lawyers 
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by Andy Rooney 


aren't looking each other in the eye on the 
street because of all the malpractice practice. 

Just when I get most depressed about all 
this, something happens to revive my con- 
fidence in the goodness of people, the great- 


Not many groups that 
small have made such a 
lasting impression on 
some area of our culture. 


ness of our country and our common interest 
in things that are right. 

Last Tuesday after work, I stopped by the 
Whitney Museum in New York City because 
there was an exhibition of Shaker furniture 
that I’d been wanting to see. It had been there 


for several months and was closing soon. I 
thought I’d be wandering around the 
museum more or less alone. It wasn’t as if the 
Shakers were a rock group. 

The Shakers were a religious sect of no 
more than 6,000 people who lived in a 
handful of Eastern communities in the late 
1800s. Not many groups that small have 
made such a lasting impression on some area 
of our culture. 

Shaker furniture is some of the simplest, 
most interesting and graceful ever designed. 
The Shakers didn’t self-consciously set out to 
design anything. Design grew out of necessity. 
They made pieces of furniture and tools that 
did what they needed to have done. It wasn’t 
design, the way we talk about design in 
overblown terms today. 

Their furniture is beautiful because it is so 


instantly recognizable as useful. A small 
sewing table of cherry provides a good work- 
space and it has a curly maple front edge an 
inch wide that is a yardstick. A Shaker 
woman measuring a piece of cloth never had 
to move. The yardstick is its own decoration. 
They applied nothing to furniture that was 
merely decorative. If Shakers had built cars, 
they wouldn’t have put chrome on them. 

Shaker craftsmen didn’t turn out furniture 
to be bought by strangers and fitted into a 
strange place in a strange home, either. No 
two pieces of Shaker furniture are alike 
because each was built for a specific purpose 
to be put in a specific place. 

You wouldn't think a wheelbarrow could 
be a work of art, but the museum displayed a 
Shaker wheelbarrow that would compete for 
any crowd’s attention if there were a Rem- 


brandt hanging next to it. 

Impressed as I was with the Shaker furni- 
ture, I was even more impressed with the 
people who had come to the museum to see it. 
It is a small, unpretentious exhibit and yet 
here, on a hot summer night, several hundred 
Americans . . . Presbyterian, Chinese, black, 
white, lawyer, doctor, young, old... crowded 
into the Whitney Museum to stare thought- 
fully at and enjoy, with a common sense of 
appreciation, the work of people from an- 
other age who had done something good. 

In the subways beneath the same street, 
there was filth. At the very moment people 
gazed ata Shaker chest made of maple, cherry 
and butternut, there might have been a 
mugging in a nearby street, but here, in this 
one civilized place, there was evidence enough 
of intelligence, humor, compassion and re- 


spect for other human beings, to sustain 
anyone’s belief in the fundamental goodness 
of people for a long time. 

It was exhilarating. The world, I thought, 
is not going to hell after all. e) 


Reprinted by permission: Tribune Media 
Services. 


Editor’s Note: “Shaker Design” is on display at 
the Corcoran Gallery, 17th and New York, Wash- 
ington, D.C., through January 4, 1987. Hours are 
10-4:30 Tues.-Sun. (until 9 Thurs.). There is an 
admission charge for the exhibit, except on Thurs- 
day evenings, which are free. 
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Community 


onvictions 


by Br. Andrew Marr, OSB 


[Editor’s Note: Now and then someone 
from without our particular faith family is 
able to articulate truth for us better than we 
can ourselves. From St. Gregory’s Abbey near 
Three Rivers, Michigan, comes this under- 
standing of community — with a remarkably 
familiar ring. ] 


hat holds a community to- 
gether? What tears a com- 
munity apart? Paradoxically, 
one answer will do for both 
questions: firmly held convictions about 
truth and right action. It is the shared 
commitment to the Gospel and the Rule of 
St. Benedict which holds our community 
together. The concern with the Gospel and 
Rule each individual brings to the com- 
munity gives vitality to our corporate ob- 
servance. Yet the intensity of our concern 
can cause problems as well. One monk’s 
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opinions on how the Gospel and Rule should 
be lived may differ significantly from 
another monk’s. There are times when we 
must learn to live with conflict. 

One does not normally join a monastic 
community so much on account of the 
people already living in it as on account of a 
wish to live the monastic life. I know that was 
true for me. Personal relations in a com- 
munity are important, but shared values are 
more fundamental than human friendships. 
On the one hand, it is the sharing of interest 
and convictions which deepens friendship. 
On the other hand, shared values can soften 
personal animosities. It is these shared values 
and interests that can free people from being 
trapped by their own reactions to person- 
alities they find incompatible with their own. 

Yet it is these same strongly held but 
differing convictions which lead to the 
breakup of communities. Friendships be- 
tween people can be overridden by this 


conflict of values. This does not happen only 
in monasteries. Families, meant to be held 
together by natural ties, can be torn apart by 
strongly-held incompatible values. The same 
problem can threaten the inner cohesion of a 
nation. 

The harm done through strongly-held 
convictions is often more apparent than that 
resulting from lack of conviction. When one 
holds one’s beliefs strongly, one wants other 
people to hold them too. When convictions 
become too intense, we have the fanatic who 
is convinced that any means, any use of force, 
is legitimate for imposing his vision of truth 
on others. When people are taken hostage or 
murdered in the name of a religion or 
political philosophy, or a cult leader takes 
over the souls of his followers, we may 
conclude that strong beliefs of any kind are 
inherently destructive. There is much in this 
line for Christians to be ashamed of. The 
crusaders were motivated by a desire to es- 
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tablish the truth and righteousness in the 
world, but the end result was destruction. 
Many of the Greek Orthodox still look back 
on the sack of Constantinople in 1204 with 
great bitterness. 

Small communities, such as a monastery or 
a family, can run into the same kind of 
problem when someone in the community is 
so sure of how things should be that he 
imposes his private views on everybody else. 
If there is one tyrant, then the others are 
relegated to the role of acquiescing robots, but 
robots do not make acommunity. If there are 
two or more tyrants, there is war. 

The opposite of such fanaticism, an atti- 
tude of indifference towards truth and value, 
has its own quiet way of being destructive. 
Some thoughtful people reacted to the terrible 


wars of the Reformation by suggesting that 
religion was not so important after all. (How- 
ever, the intensity with which secular ideals 
such as Communism are held by their ad- 
herents shows that it is not easy to give up 
holding some values, however irreligious, 
with religious conviction.) But concern for 
persons cannot be separated from concern for 
values. Concern for people inevitably leads to 
concern for acting rightly in relation to them. 
Consideration of right action entails a search 
for truth. If one does not seek goodness and 
truth, then by default one will be self-centered 
in human relationships and will not assist in 
building community. 

Although fanaticism can drive some to- 
wards indifference, indifference towards truth 
can provoke believers to militancy. For ex- 
ample, the Islamic Revolution in Iran and its 
anti-Americanism seems to be partly moti- 
vated by indifference on the part of Americans 
to religious values. Many people will give up 


their freedom to a cult because the meaning- 
lessness of life without a clear set of values is 
too horrifying to contemplate. The two ex- 
tremes of fanaticism and indifference tend to 
push each other into hardened positions. 
The values which motivate us in our quest 
for community do not come out of thin air. 
Nor are they the whims of individuals. The 
strength of one’s values is based on the 
corporate inheritance, tradition. It is through 
caring for tradition that one cares for the 
community that embodies that tradition. 
Tradition is the paradox of eternity enter- 
ing into history. In a tradition, human effort 
interacts with timeless values embodied in 
that tradition. Many primitive tribes follow 
customs which they believe were established 
before the beginning of time. Some Hindus 


believe that the Vedas were not written within 
time but have existed from eternity. Such 
traditions stress values outside of time, but 
their traditions, too, develop within time, 
especially through encounters with other 
cultures. The syncretistic religions of many of 
the American Indian cults draw upon native 
traditions but import Christian beliefs as 
well. Secular traditions, such as those of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, stress the 
self-conscious human involvement in history, 
but they too show some concern for the 
mystery of transcendent value. The developers 
of the American tradition at the time of the 
Revolutionary War, for example, believed 
they were discerning a natural God-given 
order for society which had been thwarted by 
autocratic monarchies in Europe. National 
heroes such as Washington or Lenin take on 
an almost supernatural aura when presented 
to their nations’ school children. 

The eternal basis of a tradition can be used 


to stifle individual creativity. When that 
happens, one may come to the conclusion 
that the only way to act responsibly as an 
individual is to break from tradition. But one 
does not escape a tradition so easily; even in 
reacting against it, one acts in relationship to 
it. The tradition becomes the basis of one’s 
creativity, even one’s rebellion. Revolutionary 
America did not escape its British heritage. 
Marxism, a secular version of Christian 
eschatology, could hardly have arisen in a 
non-Christian culture. Jesus shows us how 
traditional a rebellion can be. His most 
radical acts, such as healing on the Sabbath, 
were based on what He saw as fundamental to 
the Jewish tradition. 

The paradox of time and eternity in a 
tradition is especially sharp in Christianity. 


Eternal truth is revealed in time not only 
through Jesus’ teachings, but in His actions 
accomplished in history. The Church de- 
velops the tradition with time with the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit promised by 
Jesus, so that the Church’s temporal life will 
be rooted in Eternity. Jesus’ promise to the 
Church that the gates of Hell will never 
prevail against her is an expression of this 
truth. 

The Christian tradition both offers a 
framework for our lives and poses questions 
as to how the tradition 1s to be lived in our 
time. The tradition orients us in our journey 
to God; it does not make clear every step of the 
way. Christians who read the same Bible may 
be motivated to take different sides on many 
ethical and political questions. That this 
should be so is not surprising; the Bible, 
especially the New Testament, is not a hand- 
book of rules but an inspiration to the heart. 
We must learn how to follow this inspiration 
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until it gradually makes us more closely 
attuned to the heart of Jesus. 

The Benedictine tradition gives our com- 
munity a particular focus for committing our 
lives. Worship, work, study — yes, but how 
much of each and in what proportions? 
Concern with the other members of the com- 
munity is to be balanced by solitude shared 
only with God, but how much time should be 
given for each? The same question arises in 


relation to the guest ministry and to ministry 
outside the monastery. In this way, the Rule 
of Benedict has much of the same problem- 
atic flexibility as the Gospel. 

Tradition, then, is the source of strong 
convictions. It is through caring about these 
convictions that we can build community; 
but, as I have noted, the ambiguities in a rich 
tradition can cause conflict and divisions as 
well. It is important for us to love our 
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tradition, but it is also important for us to 
love the people who share it. We try to respect 
other people as persons even if we cannot 
respect their opinions. This solution is rarely 
satisfactory, because the opinions we care 
about are so bound up with ourselves. The 
best we can do is to show concern for others 
even in the midst of disagreements. There 
may be umes when we feel we must choose 
between loving people and loving the values 
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of a tradition when there is serious conflict. 
But surely we must strive to do both. Love for 
others is itself an integral part of the Christian 
tradition. The love we can show others at 
such times is a measure of how much we love 
our tradition. It 1s this love which measures 
how deeply rooted we are in Christ. 

I suggest that we have come upon a tension 
which cannot be neatly solved by a rational 
exercise but which must be lived in mystery. 


We can gain a vision of how to live in this 
tension by reflecting on freedom. The shared 
values of a community should be freely 
embraced by each member. Each individual 
must take personal responsibility for his 
embracing the corporate beliefs. At the same 
time, there are bound to be some differences 
in the way these values are understood and 
applied by each member. These differences 
can be either a revitalizing force for the 


community or a destructive one. Here is the 
point where freedom can be lost either by 
stifling any deviation from one rigid set of 
norms or by losing all cohesiveness. We must 
seek a way that allows for both freedom and 


O 


stability. 


Br. Andrew is a professed member of St. 
Gregory's Abbey. This article was reprinted with 
permission from the Summer 1986 Abbey Letter, 
and was the first in a two-part series. 
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MUSIC TRENDS 


Future Schlock 
by Carol Ann Weaver 


Elizabeth A. Warkentin-Zuercher had just 
completed a tricky programming stint on her 
state-of-the-art 22nd-century computer. 
Transferring sounds from one century-bank 
to another had been a delicate operation, but 
now she had it; she had reconstructed unison 
Amish singing and mixed it with non-vocal, 
synthetic sounds of 21st-century Mennos. In 
terms of food metaphors, it had something of 
the quality of pickled eggs blended with diet 
Pepsi. But in the name of “‘pure research” (a 
branch of 22nd-century theology) all combi- 
nations had to be tried, pleasing or not. 

It had been over a century since scholars at 
Georg Blaurock University Research Center 
of Musical Studies; where Liz worked, had 
heard or produced any live music. Everything 
was stored on computer. For entertainment, 
worship, or therapy one needed only to access 
a particular mode on the computer which in 
turn would activate a music perfectly matched 
to one’s mood, body temperature, and desire. 

Liz rarely used her voice at all. Verbal 
messages were all transmitted via computer, 
and singing as such was much better done 
synthetically by a “‘smart’’ synthesizer- 
computer which produced more organic 
sounds than Liz knew she had within herself. 

Containing information about all her vital 
signs, a complete physical monitoring of her 
body, and the detailed scoop on her intricate 
psychological and mental makeup, Elizabeth 
W-Z’s computer was truly her best friend. If 
she was happy, the synthcomp could produce 
a far more accurate musical expression of her 
spirit than she could via the outdated 
“spontaneous burst of song.” “Why do it 
yourself if your computer can?”’ had become a 
much-circulated maxim among friends at the 
Blaurock Center. 

True, there were small clusters of mis- 
placed people who still studied the ancient art 
of singing, but they knew they were merely 
polishing up a museum piece, far, far from 
the mainstream of current society. One could 
sull travel to remote sanctuaries and hear the 
strains of a dying vocal sound sung by 
fanatics who, similar to many flower children 
of the 1970s, were “‘parented”’ by very wealthy 
folk. 

It cost a fortune to receive this antiquated 
vocal training, and one thing the followers of 
Menno had retained over the centuries was 
the ability not to blow a fortune. (Their art of 
penny-pinching had become ‘‘plastic- 
pinching” and then “figure-pinching,” as 
the society changed from hard currency to 
plastic currency to completely computerized 
financial transactions.) 

Liz was proud to be a child of her gener- 
ation, fully accepting her role as a researcher. 
She had been trained to be frugal, pragmatic, 


and world-aware. By not indulging in 
anachronistic art forms such as singing, she 
was able to donate to global computer systems 
— a 22nd-century version of 20th-century 
missions. (All known music had been com- 
mitted to floppy or hard disk decades ago but 
there was still need for complete computer 
analysis of all stored data. Certain African 
and Asian peoples were suffering awareness- 
breakdown in that they still awaited a com- 
plete computerized filing and cross- 
referencing of all music of their colorful past. 
North America’s corner on the market of self- 
awareness was indeed a thing to be shared, 
and Liz was glad her research was furthering 


Liz rarely 
used her 


voice at all. 
Verbal messages 
were all 
transmitted 
via computer. 


those noble goals.) 

Time for lunch — those fragrant vitamins 
and tasty minerals sped intravenously into 
Liz as she prepared to continue her research 
into past Menno music making. To under- 
stand her own technological era, she chose to 
focus on a people and music in transition — 
Muppie music of the 1980s. 

What was the essence, the theology, the 
very guts of music of her ancestors back in a 
time when they were moving from live to 
computerized music? (Not even her sessions 
with computerized psychoanalysis could cure 
her of her fascination with live music.) In one 
gallop they had travelled from TV evangelism 
to computer-church to programmable congre- 
gational singing. 

Not content to be like their Amish cousins 
who were resistant to change, the Mups had 
eventually developed a software called 
‘Menno Keys” which could, at the touch of a 
key, evoke the desired worship sound. Every- 
thing from nasal Virginia a cappella to Conn 
organ with unison singing to folksy upbeat 
with guitar to mellow Christian rock to 
Anabaptist synth-pop was instantly available. 
It took little time for this new flexibility to 
replace do-it-yourself music making. Plus it 
simply sounded more sincere. 

Also, theology had gotten too complex. 


Was God a He or a She? A disk of “‘trust- 
worthy” sounds and hymn-texts could pre- 
vent anyone from going astray. Those who 
had questions about God need not sing along 
with such lines as ““Our God He is mighty.” 
Removing oneself from the problem was a 
viable solution to the God-talk dilemma, not 
to mention the musical style dilemma. Let 
the computer work it out, the Muppies had 
decided. 

The producers of Menno Keys soon came 
out with a new software: Menno Pleas, the 
first popular system of constantly updated 
prayers, bristling with news of all the latest 
uprisings and current affairs. Before this 
major breakthrough in prayer technology 
one could make serious and embarrassing 
gaffes praying for the wrong revolution in 
Central America or for a false prophet in 
South Africa or for a couple to remarry when 
they should remain divorced. Catholic Pleas, 
Buddhist Pleas, Ecumenical Pleas — they all 
sprang up overnight, compatible with any 
computer system. What an answer to prayer! 

So, song and prayer were taken care of 
throughout worshipdom. Liz was secretly 
exultant about this technology which had 
come from her own people and spread so 
quickly to all seekers around the globe. Final 
religious synthesis was being rapidly de- 
veloped by some at the Blaurock Center. 

Her own efforts at music synthesis would 
soon lead to a Single Music — one which 
partook of music of all time and all places. 
Her Amish/synth mix was but one piece of a 
large data bedrock upon which myriads of 
other combinations would gel, be filtered and 
processed like cheese. (Human music com- 
position had gone out like the plague. How 
could a single person be trusted to come up 
with music as fulfilling as that produced by 
the entire human history as told by com- 
puter?) 

Liz reverently punched the prayer on 
Menno Pleas which was thankful that people 
no longer needed to tap out rhythms, hum 
tunes, voice prayers. . . . 

Zinnng — the alarm clock jarred Liz out of 
an uneasy sleep. “If only I could afford a 
digital clock radio and wake to soft music,” 
she murmured. ‘“‘What’s today? Oh, yes, got 
to get the manual typewriter repaired, the 
hand mower sharpened, rehearse with the 
choir.”” The 1986 calendar gleamed at her 
from its nailed position on the wall. The cat 
purred, out of reach of time. @ 


Carol Ann Weaver is a pianist, composer, and 
teacher of music at Conrad Grebel College, 
Waterloo, Ontario. She wrote this column on the 
eve of purchasing her first computer. 
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MUSEUMS 
Illinois 


Mennonite Heritage Center of the Illinois 
Mennonite Historical & Genealogical 
Society, P.O. Box 819, SR 116, Metamora 
(309-367-2555). Mid-Apr.—mid-Oct. Fri.- 
Sat. 10-4, Sun. 1:30-4:30. Admission: do- 
nation. Museum of early Mennonite life in 
Illinois; historical, genealogical libraries, 
archives. Information on annual Heritage 
Series available on request. 


Indiana 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good 
Library 3rd Floor, Goshen College, 
Goshen (219-533-3161). Mon.-Fri. 8-12, 1-5, 
Sat. 9-12. Closed Sundays, holidays, Satur- 
days during college vacations. Admission: 
free. Primarily for researchers in Menno- 
nite history and genealogy; holdings also 
include rare and other unusual 
Mennonite-related books. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. Main 
& 27th, North Newton (316-283-1612). 
Thurs.-Sun. 1:30-4:30 or by appointment; 
closed major holidays. Admission: adults 
$2, children 6-12 $1, group rates available. 
Cultural, natural history of Central Plains 
with focus on Mennonites; restored 19th- 
century homesteader’s cabin, farmstead 
with house, barn. 


Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highway K- 
15 & Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). June- 
Aug.: Tues.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5; Sept.-Dec., 
Mar.-May: Tues.-Sat. 1-4. Admission: 
adults $2, children 12 and under $1, large 
groups please call ahead for appointment. 
Artifacts from early households, farms, 
schools, churches; restored historic build- 
ings; Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 

Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. High- 
way 56 & Ash, Hillsboro (316-947-3775). 
Mar.-Dec.: Tues.-Sat. 9-12, 2-5, Sun. and 
holidays 2-5. Admission: free. Restored 
Dutch-German Mennonite immigrant 
adobe house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847-1890, Turkey Red 
wheat, 100 years of Hillsboro history 
(1884-1984). 

Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., Newton 
(316-283-0136 or 283-7555). June-Aug:: 
Tues.-Sat.1-4:30; Sept.-May: Fri.-Sun. 1- 
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4:30. Admission: adults $2. Sixteen-room 
Victorian home, built 1886 for Bernhard 
Warkentin, who was instrumental in 
bringing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 
Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from Russia. 


Manitoba 


Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach (204- 


326-9661). May: Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 12-5; 
June: Mon.-Sat. 10-7, Sun. 12-7; July-Aug.: 
Mon.-Sat. 9-8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon.-Sat. 
10-5, Sun. 12-5; Oct.-Apr. by appointment 
only. Admission: adults $2, students and 
senior citizens $1. Restoration of 19th- 
century southern Manitoba Mennonite 
village with houses, church, schools, more. 


Maryland 


Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 


Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day—mid-Oct.: Mon.-Sat. 9-8; mid-Oct.— 
May: Mon.-Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 11-8, Sat. 9-8. 
Situated between a still-functional 1797 
grist mill and a nationally-renowned 1813 
stone arch bridge. Working craftspeople 
(summer only), restored historic buildings. 


Ohio 


Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR 2, Archbold 


(419-446-2541). Late Apr.—Oct.: Mon.-Sat. 
9:30-5, Sun. 1:30-5. Admission: adults $4.50, 
children 6-18 $2.25, children under 6 free. 
Collection of artifacts, rebuilt log homes, 
shops, of settlers in mid-1800s; working 
craftspeople. 


Ontario 


Heritage Historical Library (Amish), c/o 


David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 2R3. By 
appointment only; primarily for re- 
searchers in Amish history and genealogy. 


The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 


(519-664-3518). May-Oct.: Mon.-Fri. 11-5, 
Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1:30-5; Nov.-Apr.: Sat. 11- 
4:30, Sun. 2-4:30. Feature-length film about 
Mennonites, by appointment. Admission: 
$1.25 per person for groups making reser- 
vations; others by donation. A Mennonite 
interpretation center; 28-minute docu- 
mentary film “Mennonites of Ontario.” 


Pennsylvania 


Archives of the Brethren in Christ Church 


and Messiah College, Grantham (717-766- 
2511, Ext. 388). Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. by 
appointment. Admission: free. Collection 
of artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, church 
furniture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 


Germantown Mennonite Museum, 6117 


Germantown Ave., Philadelphia (215-843- 
0943). Tues.-Sat. 10-4, Sun. for groups by 
appointment. Admission: donation. Arti- 
facts related to experience, history, of 
Germantown Mennonite community, 
oldest in America. @ Also available for 
tours: Johnson House, 17th-century 
Quaker home in Germantown; 1709 home 
of William Rittenhouse, first Mennonite 
minister, and responsible for first paper 
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NOW WHAT? 


A Neglected Group 
The Olde Field Mennonites . 


by Emerson L. Lesher 


Until recently, Muppies (Mennonite 
Urban Professionals) were a neglected group 
among the Mennonites. However, they have 
been exposed to the point that it has seriously 
begun to challenge their humility. It is now 
time to focus on another group, the Olde 
Field Mennonites (OFM). While you may not 
have heard of this group, they are probably 
the largest subgroup of Mennonites. 

OFM, like Muppies, have been leaving 
agricultural life in greater and greater 
numbers, but instead of moving to the city, 
they have stayed on the farm and simply 
changed their addresses from ‘Road’ to 
“Drive” and “Route” to “Place.”’ The OFM 


majority among Mennonites has gone un- 
noticed. Nobody questioned the OFM about 
what they were up to, or why they were up to 
it. 

It has been relatively easy for OFM to move 
down the road, attend the same congre- 
gations, and believe that little has changed. 
Few seem to realize that the geography is the 
same but the context is quite different. Some- 
how OFM seem to believe that the super- 
market equals the general store and that life 
“simply goes on.” Either OFM live on an 
island surrounded by malls and fast food or 
they have been modified by the surrounding 
context more than they are aware. 


Initially, many of these 
people believed 
they were Muppies. 
They are not, however. 


no longer swim in Musser’s pond, but in 
Miller’s pool. The OFM are suburbanites. 
Today there are probably more Mennonites 
who live in split-level or ranch homes than 
who live in farm and row houses combined. 

The OFM like to live in developments (not 
neighborhoods) that have rural sounding 
names (hence, the name Olde Field Menno- 
nites), maintain their lawns (not ‘““mow their 
yards’’), have a “great” or “family” room (not 
a den), and eat at Mr. Steak. 

Initially, many of these people believed 
they were Muppies. They are not, however. 
This is evidenced by the fact that they shop at 
malls, have a Sears card, drive an American 
car, and read Good Housekeeping (in con- 
trast to Muppies who shop downtown, have 
an American Express card, drive a foreign car, 
and read Mother Jones). 

With regard to their religious behavior, 
OFM attend congregations that no longer 
have feet-washing but have fellowship meals; 
they do not have signs in their lawns that say 
“Prepare to Meet Thy Maker,” but they do 
have Marriage Encounter bumperstickers; 
and (unlike other Mennonite groups, 1in- 
cluding Muppies) have even been known to 
wear white shoes and polyester clothing to 
church. If Muppies want to be known as 
simple and elegant, or humble and successful, 
then OFM want to be known as modest and 
fancy, or friendly and comfortable. 

In recent years, the church has tended to 
focus either on urban Mennonites or farmers. 
Asa result, task forces and 800 numbers have 
been established to either straighten them out 
or help them out. Meanwhile, the silent 


What does it mean to be an Anabaptist in 
suburbia — how are Olde Field Mennonites a 
“separate people’? While it is difficult to 
identify clear patterns of separation among 
the OFM, there are some ways that they can 
be distinguished from non-Mennonite sub- 
urbanites. For example, they wait until the 
end of the season to get the best buy in 
barbecue grills from J. C. Penney instead of 
insisung on a Webber, they don’t buy (or read 
at the check-out counter) the National 
Enquirer, and their children listen to Amy 
Grant instead of Juice Newton. 

Listed below are some questions to ponder 
while waiting in the supermarket line or 
watching “The 700 Club’: What field are 
these people in? Are they in a new, old, 
foreign, or mission field? What really makes 
them different from their neighbors? Do they 
want to be different from their neighbors? 
Why do they still attend a Mennonite church? 
Will their children know why Grandma wore 
a covering or why Great-uncle Jake never 
trimmed his beard? When will they put a 
steeple on top of the meetinghouse? 


Emerson L. Lesher, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is 
a psychologist specializing in geriatrics at 
Philhaven Hospital, Mt. Gretna, Pennsylvania, 
and the author of The Muppie Manual. 


MUSEUMS & 
GALLERIES 


mill, in America. @ Images—The 
Germantown Mennonite Meetinghouse, 
continuously-building exhibit of photos, 
sketches, paintings, other depictions of 
Germantown church. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr Dr., 
Willow Street (717-464-4438). Apr.-Dec.: 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4, closed Thanksgiving, 
Christmas; Jan.-Mar. by appointment 
only. Admission: adults $2, children 7-12 
$1, children under 7 free, group rates 
available. Restoration and refurnishing of 
oldest still-standing Mennonite church in 
America, oldest building in Lancaster 
County; “Lancaster Mennonite Rural Life 
Collection.” 

Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield (717- 
694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 9-4. Ad- 
mission: free. Family Bibles, fraktur, tools, 
clocks, of Juniata County Mennonites; 
archives and books. 

Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main St., 
Souderton (215-723-1700). Wed.-Sat. 10-4, 
Sun. 2-4. Admission: free. Exhibits reflect- 
ing experiences from nearly 3 centuries of 
Mennonite life in s.e. PA, symbolized in 
art, artifacts, literature, documents. @ 
Pennsylvania German Christmas and 
Winter, Nov. 23-Jan. 4. 

The People’s Place, Main Street, Intercourse 
(717-768-7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: varying; 
shops free. Amish and Mennonite infor- 
mation and heritage center; 3-screen 
documentary ““Who Are the Amish?”’; 
hands-on museum, Amish World, includ- 
ing Henry Lapp, Aaron Zook, folk art col- 
lections; full-length feature film, Hazel’s 
People (May-Oct. only). 

Springs Museum, Rt. 669, Springs (814-622- 
2625). June-Oct.: Wed.-Sat. 1-5. Admission: 
adults $1, children $.50. Artifacts from 
homes, farms, shops, of early settlers in 
Casselman Valley; most complete rock and 
fossil collection in area. 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 


Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Library, 
Goshen College, Goshen (219-533-3161). 
Jan.-June, Sept.-Dec.: Mon.-Sat. 8-5, Tues. 
8 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. 1-5; July: weekdays 
only 9-5; closed Aug., holidays. Admission: 
free. 

Mennonite Mutual Aid Gallery, 1110 N. 
Main (SR _15N), Goshen (219-533-9511). 
Admission: free. 


Kansas 


Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, 
Bethel College, North Newton (316-283- 
2500). Sept.-May: Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sun. 2-4. 
Admission: free. 

Hesston College Gallery, Hesston College, 
Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb.-May, Sept.- 
Dec.: Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 11-5, Sun. 2-5. 
Admission: free. 
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QUARTERLY NEWS 


Ned Wyse and Robert Frost 


It is Ned Wyse’s hunch that because his 
family had no television when he wasa child, 
he learned early to memorize and has found it 
easy ever since. Today he is a farmer, a 
Mennonite pastor, and a reciter of poetry. He 
favors Robert Frost’s work and an occasional 
poem by others. 

It’s a package that fits together for him. 
“Frost has a way of saying things that I’ve 
thought of, only he thought of it first,” smiled 
Wyse as he explained to Festival Quarterly his 
attraction to the New England writer’s poetry. 
“He’s not hard to understand, yet you can 
understand him on many levels. In fact, his 
words and my discipline of learning them has 
helped me keep my sanity in hard economic 
times.” 


Wyse farms in southern Michigan near the 
town of Camden. “‘T feel like we’ve practiced 
good management of the soil, but it hasn’t 
brought a strong financial success,” he said. 
“T could be tempted to do more poetry 
performing because that feels successful, but I 
believe I need to keep my feet in the manure if 
I want to do Frost authentically.” 

Wyse believes he benefitted from being 
among the younger ones in a family of 10 
children. “I was number eight. Mom had 
more time with me and my younger sisters,” 
he remembered. “She was tired, so when we 
would take naps she’d lay down with us and 
tell us poems. So memorizing is something 
I’ve always done. We practiced ita lot, partly, 
I think, because we didn’t have TV. Without 
a lot of other sumuli, we simply paid more 
attention to what we read.” 

It was acustom that Wyse found helpful in 
his early adult life. “During my junior year of 
college I worked in a factory. It was so boring 
that I began carrying a little pocket book of 
Frost along.” Later he memorized while 
choring and driving tractor. 

Three or four years ago Wyse told his wife 
Debby that he was ready to attempt a Frost 
recital. The opportunity came from nearby 
Hillsdale College where Debby is employed 
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as a pianist. 

“Tt wasn’t a sellout by any means,” Wyse 
recalled, ‘but it led to more invitations.” 
Since then he’s been busy in schools, retire- 
ment homes, churches, camps, and other 
programs (from January through mid- 
October, 1986, he has done 34 performances). 

“High school kids are the hardest to reach,” 
he remarked. “It seems there aren’t many 
resources available to English teachers and 
many find it hard to teach poetry. So it’s fun 
to watch especially the macho guys become 
interested! I always ask them what they see. I 
heard one kid say about me, “He’s just a 
regular guy and he likes poetry!’ 

“T was invited to a high school in Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan where lmousines were 
waiting to pick up the students,” Wyse 
continued. “I saw the poems help the kids 
think about things they may not have other- 
wise. It raised questions about their values.” 

Older people, especially, are choice 
audiences: ‘“They remember haying like Silas 
does in ‘Death of a Hired Man.’” 

In the end this new development in Wyse’s 
life may cause him a dilemma, however. “I 
have to juggle my pastoring, farming, and 
poetry. Some persons have identified the 
poetry as ministry. I’m a little uncomfortable 
with that. I don’t want to attribute more to it 
than it is,” he reflected. 

His strongest supporters are also the ones 
he doesn’t want to neglect — Debby, his 
brother Sanford and his wife Judy, who are 
his business partners, and his congregation. 
“They all help me not to take it too seriously,” 
he grinned. “I owe so much to those in my 
family who broke a lot of ground before me, 
especially for the perspectives they gave me.” 

Wyse currently has nearly two hours of 
Frost poems memorized. “The ones I’ve 
learned are those that just caught my fancy,” 
he explained. 

He also confessed to enjoying hearing 
people laugh. “Frost doesn’t give a lot of 
opportunity for that. Ogden Nash does.” 
Wyse intends to learn more of Nash’s work. 

Additionally, he’s memorizing sections of 
the Bible. ‘““There’s so much biblical literature 
that I think was not meant to be split up into 
chapters and verses.”’ Wyse is partial to books 
written by John. ‘He provided interpretation 
with what he wanted to record. He was 
apparently an artistic guy.”’ 

Will Wyse continue his memorizing and 
reciting? ‘Five years from now I’1l probably 
still be doing it,”’ he said. “It’s something an 
old man can do! 

“We are called to be whole people,” he 
concluded. “If we see our whole selves as an 
act of worship, that’s better than segmenting 
ourselves and our lives into little sections.” 


Art Receives 
Wide Exposure 


Nationally known Canadian artist, Gathie 
Falk, continues to explore new areas of 
artwork. Recently she and a group of col- 
leagues opened a show of painted floor cloths 
in Gastown’s Diane Farris Gallery in Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

The floor cloths are a new venture for the 
artists who work together on designing “‘in- 
terior and exterior spaces” under the com- 
pany name IT ARTICLES. “We are a co- 
op,” Gathie explained in an interview with 
Festival Quarterly, “who all must agree on 
what projects to do next.” The group is 
several years old but had not launched any 
major efforts recently until tackling the floor 
cloths about a year ago. 

They import 22-ounce canvas from China, 
paint the background with a thinned acrylic, 
then paint objects on top of that with un- 
thinned acrylic. Later the mats are covered 
with a clear latex to preserve them, so they can 
be used on the floor or hung on the wall. 

Gathie, who in late 1985 hada retrospective 
show at the Vancouver Art Gallery, gives one 
day a week to IT ARTICLES projects. 
Otherwise she pursues her own work as an 
artist, “painting all the time,” she claims. 

For years she has created series of paintings 
and sculptures, based on the realization in the 
late ’70s that “the center of the world changes 
every me you move four feet! The views 
overlap, so you keep seeing the same world 
from different angles.’ That perception 
partly generated a sequence of paintings of 
her backyard flower garden, another series of 
the night sky, “often without any land 
reference,’ and another group of “chunks of 
water without any reference to the land.” 

A few years ago Gathie created a different 
kind of artwork. “T became interested 1n my 
friends and the things we do together, so I did 
two-foot square paintings of my friends, then 
took nine of those blocks, laid them out with 
a border, and sewed them together. They were 
very thick and hard to handle so two friends 
had to help me move them through the 
sewing machine. Then I quilted them with 
leather string, again with the help of my 
friend, Elizabeth Klassen.”’ In all, Gathie did 
eight of the painted quilts. 

“Presently 'm painting hard chairs, and 
I’m sull working on a soft chair that I can’t 
quite get finished,” she added. 

Gathie’s work is displayed widely across 
Canada in permanent collections and is 
available from the Equinox Gallery in Van- 
couver and the Isaacs Gallery in Toronto.O 


PUBLISHING NOTES 


@ Sum and Substance, 
Essays by J. Lawrence : 
Burkholder, is a collection i 
of editorial essays the 
former president of 

Goshen (Indiana) College 
wrote over the years for 
the Goshen College 
Bulletin. Pinchpenny Press : | 
is the publisher. ? vee 
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e A French-language edition of Peter Falk’s book 
The Growth of the Church in Africa has recently 
been published in Zaire with the title La Croissance 
de |’Eglise en Afrique. The 500-page book is the 
first of its kind for French-speaking Africa. 


@ The Pilgrimage of Faith of Tanzania Menno- 
nite Church, 1934-83, by Mahlon Hess, is the 
English translation of part of the book Safari Ya 
Imani, written in Swahili for the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Mennonite mission work in Tanzania. 
The English edition is available from Eastern 
Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities, 
Salunga, Pennsylvania. 


@ Nuevo Cuaderno de Reflexion Anabautista 
(New Journal of Anabaptist Reflection) is the 
name of a new periodical founded recently in 
Honduras. Editor Juan Ochoa says the publi- 
cation’s purpose is to encourage biblical and 
theological interchange within the Central 
America Anabaptist-Mennonite churches, and to 
stimulate the production of study material for 
church groups. 


@ Rudy Wiebe and His Works, edited by Jack 
David and Robert Lecker and published by ECW 
Press, includes biographical, critical, and bibli- 
ographical information on this well-known 
Canadian novelist. 


@ The works of Waterloo, Ontario, artist Peter 
Etmil Snyder have now been gathered into a coffee 
table book entutled A Painter’s Harvest, published 
by CBC Enterprises. The subject of much of 
Snyder’s work are the Old Order Mennonite farmers 
of southern Ontario. 


e@ Now available from Brethren Encyclopedia, 
Inc., of Ambler, Pennsylvania, are Meet the 
Brethren, a 120-page resource on the five Brethren 
bodies, their history, and beliefs, edited by Donald 
F. Durnbaugh, and The German Hymnody of the 
Brethren, by Hedda Durnbaugh, a listing and 
discussion of all the hymns ever to appear in all the 
German hymnbooks published by the Brethren. 


@ “Who Are the Brethren in Christ?” is a 32-page 
booklet, written by E. Morris Sider and published 
by Evangel Press, that briefly introduces the 
Brethren in Christ church. 

E. Morris Sider is also the author of two other 
recent titles published by Evangel Press. More 
Than Names: A Story of John and Barbara Martin 
is a history of the family lines of David Marun and 
John Musser, which converged in 1919 with the 
marriage of John Martin and Barbara Musser. 
Sider also wrote Holiness Unto the Lord: The Story 
of the Roxbury Holiness Camp. 


@ Forty Miles from Nowhere is the ttle of Guenn 
Martin’s sequel to her award-winning Herald Press 


book Remember the Eagle Day. The book, for 12-to 
15-year-olds, tells of Melanie LaRue’s experiences 
in Cook Inlet, Alaska, when her mother is rushed to 
the hospital and Melanie is left alone to care for the 
animals and fishing equipment. 


@ Karren Boehr of Henderson, Nebraska, has 
written Ants in the Sugar Bowl, a book for 9- to 
12-year-olds about a girl whose parents decide to 
become missionaries in the tropics, as part of 
Concordia Publishing House’s new Christian 
Readers Series. 


@ Preview is a bimonthly newsletter published by 
the Mennonite Board of Congregational Ministries, 
Mennonite Board of Missions, Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House, and Sisters & Brothers Film and 
Video Library. Its purpose is to help Mennonite 
congregations take advantage of the film and video 
resources available to them. Free subscriptions are 
available from MBM Media Ministries, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 

@ The Mennonite Museum Committee, formed 
for the purpose of establishing a Mennonite-related 
museum at Goshen (Indiana) College, has begun 
publishing an occasional newsletter entitled 
Progress Report. 


@ Dorcas Weaver Herr is the author of Pioneer 
Minnie, a “biographical story’? about Minnie 
Miller Glick, who died in 1975. The book gives 
insights into Mennonite Church life at the turn of 
the century. 


@ Mennonite Publishing House now has available 
an Anabaptist-Mennonite Time Line. This 2’ x 12’ 
time line charts Anabaptist-Mennonite happenings 
from 1425 to the present, as well as secular and 
general religious events. 


@ Dorothy Zeiset of Upper Marlboro, Maryland, 
has just published Look for the Light, a Christmas 
cantata for which she wrote words and music. 


@ Christan Light Publications of Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, has published Making Melody, a “‘scrap- 
book hymnal” — 20 pages punched to fit a three- 
ring binder — of new songs written and composed 
by “Conservative Christians.” 


@ Forest Hills Mennonite Church of Leola, 
Pennsylvania, celebrated its 40th anniversary with 
the release of a booklet called Growing in Faith, 
Rooted in Love, compiled by members of the 
congregation. 


@ Source Book: Oral J eye 
History Interviews with 
World War I 

Conscientious Objectors | 
is now available from 
Mennonite Central 
Committee Peace Section. 
‘These transcripts were 
collected asa resource for 
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MUSEUMS & 
GALLERIES 


continued from p. 25 
Ohio 
Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluffton 


College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). Daily 8 
a.m.-11 p.m. Admission: free. 


Pennsylvania 


Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga Fine 
Arts Center, Messiah College, Grantham 
(717-766-2511, Ext. 276). Mid-Sept.—early 
May: Mon., Wed., Thurs. 9-4, Tues., Fri. 
9-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 2-5. Admission: 
free. 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (717-768-7171). 
Open daily 9-5 except Sundays, Christmas. 
Admission: free. @ David Peter Huns- 
berger: Serigraphs; Milton Good: 
Sculpture. 

Virginia 

Eastern Mennonite College Gallery, EMC, 
Harrisonburg (703-433-2771). Sept.-Apr.: 
Mon.-Thurs. 7:45 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. 7:45-5, 
Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. Admission: free. 


If you know of additional museums and 
galleries displaying work by and/or about 
Mennonites and related peoples, please send 
information to Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old 
Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. 


Coming 
in the next 
issue of 


FESTIVAL, 


Quarterly 


A special insert — 


“A Beginners Guide to 
World News in Reviews,” 


by James and Jeanette Krabill, an 
8-page Survey of all the reading 
available to Christian Mennonites 
concerned about world events 
and international concerns, the 
most exhaustive guide of its kind. 
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MENNONITE BOOKS 


Why Do They Dress That Way?, 
Stephen Scott. Good Books, 1986. 160 pages. 


Reviewed by Al Keim 


“For the clothing oft proclaims the man,” 
says Shakespeare in Hamlet. The current 
vogue for “dressing for success”’ and “power 
dressing’ are manifestations of the same 
understanding. ‘Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether” has had its human incarnations in 
such strange bedfellows as the religious 
orders, prep schools, janitorial workers, and 
the Amish, to list only a few examples. 

The clothes we wear are a powerful state- 
ment of who we are, to whom we belong, and 
with whom we identify. That flippant “After 


| 


all, life is mostly what you wear’ attributed to 
a 1920s flapper has a perverse grain of truth 
to it. 

And no one believes or practices the apho- 
ristic bits of wisdom with more success and 
persistence than the Amish and other “plain” 
folk. In Why Do They Dress That Way?, 
Stephen Scott attempts to answer the ques- 
tion, not by recourse to sociological or cul- 
tural anthropology, but by offering religious 
explanation of the matter. He is a convinced 
believer and although his tone is gentle, his 
convictions are clear. 

The ground of the matter hes in non- 
conformity, that centuries-old understanding 
by the Amish that separation from the world 
is at the center of what it means to be a 
follower of Christ. Dress, says Scott, is a 
language. It is a symbol of identity. It offers 
protective coloration in a world defined as 
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hostile and evil. 

It also offers a tangible opportunity for 
commitment to the values of the plain com- 
munity. As all plain-reared folks know, 
clothes are never an end in themselves. They 
symbolize obedience to a way of life and 
spiritual commitment. 

The book is not a labored argument for 
plain garb. It is a description, designed to 
bring the outsider a quick understanding of 
the why and wherefores of plain dress. In the 
process, the author catalogues the large 
variety of cut and style which plain people 
practice. 

And he attempts, not entirely successfully, 
to suggest some patterns of change which one 
can observe among plain folks over time. A 
key point he makes implicitly is that change 
is pervasive and constant. He is explicitly 
convinced that change is usually in the 
direction of greater conformity to the world. 

The plain people have used clothing very 
successfully as a boundary maintenance de- 
vice. But it has not been without cost. For the 
countervailing effect of enforced clothing con- 
formity has sometimes been, particularly for 
the young, an experience with the church as 
an authoritarian body rather than a center of 
love and understanding. 

Powerful structures for social conformity 
are seldom able to use power in benign 
fashion. For some young people, the op- 
pressive bounds of the community can be 
breached by ‘“‘sowing wild oats,’ a common 
Amish phenomenon. But for many others, 
the heavy hand of conformity can never really 
be acceded to, and for those the difficult 
process of church-leaving becomes the only 
option. 

Why Do They Dress That Way? is written 
for the outsider, but I have a hunch many 
insiders will find it interesting as well. It is 
not a book an Amishman would write. 
Perhaps some other plain groups might. Its 
charm lies in its being written by an outsider- 
insider who has been able to capture the 
cadences and many of the nuances of the 
language of the plain community. How one 
speaks of these matters 1s at least as important 
as what one says about them. 


Al Keim teaches in the history department at 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


FQ price — $4.40 
(Regular price — $5.50) 


Enarcled: Stories of Mennonite 


Women, Ruth Unrau. Faith and Life 
Press, 1986. 339 pages. $12.95. 


Reviewed by Gloria Eby 


Encircled begins to fill in an important gap 
in the stories we have about our General 
Conference forebears. The 33 stories here 
span 200 years, tell of trans-continental treks 
either into foreign missions or away from 
devastated homes, and highlight women 
from a number of different nations and races. 

If these stories are even a little repre- 
sentative then they remind us that women 
have always been involved especially in 
missions and education, and somewhata part 
of ministry and administration. Single 
women seem tO eee 
have been more ac- 
ceptably involved encircled 
than married os ue Se 
women. 

This is the kind 
of book that I ex- 
pected to move me. 
And it did. The wo- 
men here show 
deep commitments 
to serve God and 
follow his call; 
careful, prayerful 
lives full of courage, strength, and, re- 
markably, given the hardships they faced, joy. 

I also found these stories somewhat trou- 
bling. All these women spent their lives 
serving others. There is a kind of stoicism 
reflected here though their service is almost 
always described as generously and graciously 
given. Their commitment to prayer in the 
midst of heavy demands on their time, their 
willingness to deny themselves for the sake of 
family and church, their ability to stay joyful 
and trusting in the middle of grave hardship, 
all these things challenge us as we think 
about our own stories. 

Today our ideals are no longer so clear. We 
sull admire and aspire to the kind of giving 
reflected here. But we have been taught to 
aspire to more. The patterns have been 
broken and we are still in the midst of 
creating new ones. In the process we are 
needing to consider again how to be spiritual 
beings, mothers, and church women. 

Encircled is worth reading. Our own wit- 
ness will join this “large crowd of witnesses.” 


grovigs 
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Gloria Eby, of Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario, is a 
wife and mother and the Dean of Students at 
Conrad Grebel College. 


FQ price — $10.36 
(Regular price — $12.95) 
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The Power of the Lamb, John E. 
Toews and Gordon Nickel, eds: Kindred 
Press, 1986. 183 pages. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Don Blosser 


What should be done when a denomi- 
nation challenges or begins to compromise 
certain critical beliefs? The Power of’ the 
Lamb is a response to a concern that the 
biblical principles of peace are being neg- 
lected by the Mennonite Brethren people. 

Some books about peace skate around 
some of the difficult questions. Not this one. 
It states truth clearly and with positive vigor. 
There is no sense of apology for the position 
of peace in the life of the Christian. 

The writers speak with both integrity and 
conviction in a way 
thatetorees the 
reader to deal with 
the content, yet 
without demolish- 
ing persons who do 
not share their con- 
victions. The the- 
ology is simple but 
not simplistic, as 
the writers con- 
sistently integrate 
“Jesus the Saviour” 
with “Jesus the 
teacher,” thus giving high value to the teach- 
ings of Jesus alongside his death. 

The book begins, as it should, with 
biblical-theological teachings, then moves on 
to application. The only chapter with 
“directly MB” material is Chapter 10, ““The 
Mennonite Brethren Peace Witness.” While 
very helpful, it might better have been placed 
in the appendix, rather than interrupting a 
very good sequence of discussions on appli- 
cation of the peace message. 

Here is an excellent study for youth groups, 
adult classes, or small Bible study groups, as 
well as persons who choose to read it for their 
own personal spiritual growth. It will be of 
special interest to Christians who have 
questions about the way of peace as an 
integral part of the Gospel. You can share it 
with them confidently. 

The one thing lacking is a study guide for 
group discussion. When that is written, it 
will make the book an exciting study guide 
and challenge to church growth. 


Don Blosser teaches New Testament and is 
director of the Peace Studies program at Goshen 
(Indiana) College. 


FQ price — $6.36 
(Regular price — $7.95) 


Church of the Brethren, Yesterday 


and Today, Donald Durnbaugh, ed. 
Brethren Press, 1986. 246 pages. $9.95. 


Reviewed by Jim Mininger 


A largely rural people historically, the 
Church of the Brethren now struggles to 
maintain a unique identity in an urban, 
secular age. This book attempts to describe 
both the past history and the present reality of 
what has become a worldwide denomination. 

The book is actually a present description 
of the Brethren, accompanied by a constant, 
keen awareness of their history. This people’s 
sense of their own past bestows on them a 
stability with which to face their future, but it 
also contributes to a sluggishness in dealing 
with the present. 

This book is 
dominated directly 
and indirectly by 
the work of its 
editor, Donald 
Durnbaugh, who 
also contributed 
the first two his- 
torical chapters 
and a concluding 
bibliographical 
essay. Perhaps of 
even greater im- 
portance, nearly all other chapters are filled 
with footnotes referring to Durnbaugh’s other 
writing. He has a sense of how the history of 
his people fits into the larger historical 
picture. This sensitivity is particularly help- 
ful to the non-Brethren reader. 

The similarity of the Brethren experience 
to that of other Anabaptust groups comes 
through with remarkable clarity. As they 
leave the small towns and rural areas for 
urban life, they are profoundly affected by the 
dominant culture. Commitment to tra- 
ditional values and practices slips, the per- 
centage of young people attending the de- 
nominational colleges declines, and the desire 
to follow the historic peace position falls 
away. 

The ongoing tension between spiritual life 
and social action is another important, fasci- 
nating theme in Brethren history. This 
tension has been mostly creative for the 
Brethren. Nonetheless, the individualism 
fostered by Pietism and the emphasis on 
community within Anabaptism are opposing 
inclinations. 

As might be expected from a volume 
involving 11 writers, the book’s quality is 
somewhat uneven. It remains, however, a 
valuable resource for the Brethren themselves, 
for other Anabapusts, and for Protestants in 
general. 
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Jim Mininger is academic dean of Hesston 
(Kansas) College. 


FQ price — $7.96 
(Regular price — $9.95) 


Witnesses of a Third Way, Henry J. 
Schmidt, ed. Brethren Press, 1986. 146 pages. 
$5.95. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Yoder Nyce 


This collection of 13 short essays, originally 
presented at Alive ’85 in Denver, offers readers 
(beyond the meeting’s 1500 attendees) oppor- 
tunity to enlarge understandings about evan- 
gelism. It will be a stimulating book for 
congregational adult education settings if 
people both utilize and expand topic content, 
plus questions and resources listed. 

To evangelize — ‘‘anything and everything 
that makes faith in Jesus a possibility” (p. 1) 
— is indeed the task of every believer; in fact, 
the prime task. From that, we dare exc ‘lude no 
one. A “fresh look” ete 
at evangelism will : 
be ns con- ~ apjmnesse 
vincing when of a 
Speakensuman 
writers represent 
the true diversity of 
Believer’s Church 


people involved in i 

witnessing world- : 

wide. i 
Tiovthe extent 


Sen 


that broad owner- 
ship for proclaim- 

ing faith is desirable, broad participation in 
defining, describing, and implementing the 
Way is crucial. I hope this will lead us to 
credit early church leaders beyond Paul; to 
model evangelists Phoebe Palmer or Maggie 
Newton Van Cott alongside Moody, Sunday, 
and Finney; or to approach the unchurched, 
staung “You, too, have qualities or ex- 
perience from which we need to learn.”’ 

While numerous writers refer to the Third 
Way, I wish for clarity about Third: what 
characterizes Way One or Two? While urban- 
ization and international connections are 
noted as focus for near-future efforts, I wish 
for increased attention to these realities in 
articles on interpreting biblical content or 
explaining marks of the church community 
empowered by the Spirit. While editing a 
variety of writers into a unifying composite is 
difficult, a few slips of type, exclusive 
language, or heading inconsistency could 
have been avoided. 

I responded most positively to Palmer 
Becker’s discussion of discipling new con- 
verts and the editor’s chapter on urban 
strategies. Chrisune Michael’s summary call 
o “love the city, . let go of the false 
dichotomy of ‘sacred and secular’ . and 
share faith because of love for persons” will, I 
hope, emerge. 


In addition to writing, Dorothy Yoder Nyce 
teaches part-time at Goshen (Indiana) College. 


FQ price — $4.75 
(Regular price — $5.95) 
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God in the Midst of Every Day, 
Ruth Hackman. Augsburg, 1986. 126 pages. 


$6.50. 
Reviewed by Helen Good Brenneman 


As I was writing this review, I ran into an 
old friend who was also reading the book. She 
told me how much she enjoyed it. Actually, 
reviewing Ruth Hackman’s book was pure 
delight for me as well, as I have authored a 
number of devouonal books myself over the 
years. 

A sharp 94-year-old friend joined me in 
using the devotionals, and we found their use 
stimulating and pleasurable. I was fascinated 
by the title, since I truly believe that God is 
out there where I live. My everyday affairs are 
of interest to him. 

As my friend and 
I read, we were 1m- 
pressed with such 
chapters as “The 
Seconds Wabler 
“The Lord Made 
Trees,” and “Early 
Risers and Night 
People.” 

As we proceeded 
along, I felt as 
though I were hav- 
ing coffee with an- 
other good friend, Ruth Hac kman (although 
I have never met her), and that the book spoke 
to my condition. 

A good devotional book lifts our eyes “‘to 
the hills, from whence cometh our help.”’ I 
felt that God in the Midst of Every Day does 
just that. It meets the test. I believe it will 
brighten your every day. 


Helen Good Brenneman, Goshen, Indiana, 1s a 
freelance writer with many articles to her credit. 
She is also the author of ten books, the best 
known being Meditations for the New Mother. 


FQ price — $5.20 
(Regular price — $6.50) 
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The Pastor-People Partnership, Le- 
land Harder. Institute of Mennonite Studies, 
1983. 180 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Paul M. Miller 


Leland Harder’s book is a vigorous plea to 
put an end to Protestant patterns, such as 
anonymous voting, as a way to call and recall 
pastors. He reports his findings from a 
questionnaire answered by 39 pastors from 
the Central District of the General Con- 
ference Mennonite Church and 121] of their 
members. Harder compares and contrasts the 
replies, noting that pastors favored the pro- 
phetic aspects of ministry, whereas members 
desired the more priestly ministries. 

Harder asserts that the biblical pattern calls 
OVee ‘team of equal —_ | 
leaders,’’ rather fi 
than the prevailing 
Protestant pastoral 
pattern. sine or- 
dained pastor 
should be a “‘ser- 
vant of the Word,” 
rather than a “‘jack- 
of-all-trades.”” De- 
cisions should be 
by consensus, 
Late tamti nanan Diy, 
anonymous vote, 
and be based upon discernment of gifts. The 
ordained pastor is to be an equipper of God’s 
ministering people, all of whom are to be 
active in ministry. 

Harder constantly wrestles with the para- 
dox of employing a professional pastoral 
ministry within a brotherhood church. He 
finds the members’ responses a little more 
evangelical and a little less Anabaptist than 
the responses of the pastors on a number of 
issues. The pastors agreed with Harder’s own 
conviction that anonymous voting injures 
the partnership between pastor and congre- 
gation. But the members who responded did 
not really want to give up their anonymous 
vote. 

The results of the 160 questionnaires did 
shed light on the pastor-people partnership. 
But the greatest strengths of Harder’s book lie 
in the sections where he sets forth a biblical 
model of ministry, where he traces the chang- 
ing patterns and their effects, and where he 
sets forth a model which he feels is more truly 
biblical. 


Paul M. Miller, since his retirement from 
teaching practical theology at Associated 
Mennonite Biblical Seminaries, has been serving 
as Supervisor of Clinical Pastoral Education at 
Philhaven Hospital near Mt. Gretna, Pennsyl- 
vania, and as supervisor of “On Location 
Pastoral Training” in Lancaster Conference. 


FQ price — $4.50 
(Regular price — $5.00) 


Biblical Pacifism: A Peace Church 


Perspective, Dale W. Brown. Brethren 
Press, 1986. 204 pages. $8.95. 


Reviewed by J. Nelson Kraybill 


Biblical Pacifism is an introduction to 
Anabapust convictions on nonviolence. More 
a survey than an original essay, the book 
summarizes a wide range of historical, ethical, 
and biblical perspectives. Its greatest contri- 
bution is providing a clear presentation of the 
roots and diverse interpretations of biblical 
nonresistance. 

Author Dale Brown comes from the 
Church of the Brethren — a denomination 
which once espoused absolute pacifism and 
now embraces both pacifists and military per- 
sonnel. A hint of 
nostalgia appears 
aS OnWallametiees 
members bygone 
days of clear-cut 
convictions. 

AS pacitistss 
struggle with “hard 
and valid ques- 
tions’’ appears 
throughout this 
volume. At the 
beginning of this 
century, he says, 
Brethren were busy assimilating themselves 
into larger society. When World War I came, 
Brethren leaders took an absolute stance 
against military enlistment — then retreated 
when U.S. government officials challenged 
them. 

Brown’s book represents the struggle that 
followed in the wake of such mixed signals 
from denominational leaders. While his per- 
sonal commitment to peace is unshakable, 
the author wrestles with moral ambiguities 
raised by Reinhold Niebuhr and others. He 
suggests modern Brethren might try to be 
“half Reformed and half Anabaptist,” alter- 
nately investing in and withdrawing from the 
power structures of society. 

While readers might wish for more clear- 
cut counsel from Brown, the author does a 
good job of articulating urgent issues related 
to nonresistance. Is it responsible to withdraw 
from society if the trend is toward nuclear 
holocaust? How does pacifism affect our 
economic choices? Should we pay war taxes? 

When it comes to cultural and ethical 
assimilation, Mennonites are no different 
from Brethren — just a generation or two 
“behind.”’ We may find Brown’s ambiguities 
disconcerting, but his questions are ones we 
must consider. 


J. Nelson Kraybill is pastor of Taftsville 
Chapel in Vermont and chairman of the New 
England Fellowship of Mennonite Churches. 


FQ price — $7.16 
(Regular price — $8.95) 
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Paradox or Oxymoron? 


by David W. Augsburger 


“My daughter has gone liberal and joined 
the conservatives,’ an Amish mother | ex- 
plains with contradictory clarity. Is it a 
paradox? Possibly, since the Amish are con- 
serving what the conservatives are discarding, 
and the conservatives recovering what the 
Amish have lost. Technically, the phrase is an 
oxymoron — the combination of contra- 
dictory or incongruous words, like “‘ill 
health” or “strange friend.” (There are 66 
oxymorons in this article.) 

This column is a piece of serious humor 
about Mennonite sophistication im using 
plain and subtle oxymorons in uncommonly 
typical ways. (If you noted four oxymorons In 


COMMUNICATION BY-LINE 


negation all produce a distinctive humility. 

Nonviolent conflict precipitates remark- 
able double-speak. Passive-aggressive be- 
havior has many obvious disguises. 
Righteous anger concealed behind neutral 
niceness can avoid contact by pretending it. 
Superficial sincerity can internalize irrita- 
bility, tolerate critical attitudes, and savor 
frustrations in eloquent silence. Turning the 
other cheek can be the ultimate revenge — 
ending one-up by acting one-down since one 
has won by losing. 

In community life, oxymoronic behavior is 
intriguingly commonplace. Coercive con- 
sensus coopts and violates the minority. De- 


The previous generation lived 
with a non-conformed style of 
costly simplicity which created 
such notable oxymorons as 
a black-bumpered Buick, 
a tailor-made plain suit, 
a modestly revealing cape, and 
a simple, seven-course dinner. 


this paragraph you're ready to go to the next.) 

Mennonites smile grimly when they hear 
of military intelligence, peace-keeping 
missiles, first-strike defense capability, or pro- 
tection by “mutually assured destruction.” 
“Arming for peace is like fornicating for 
chastity,” one was heard muttering loudly. 
You need not be a militant pacifist to see 
through such single-minded duplicity and 
note how offensive defense can be. 

Our best uses of these yes-no expressions 
have been in describing ourselves and our 
beliefs and practices. 

The previous generation lived with a non- 
conformed style of costly simplicity which 
created such notable oxymorons as a black- 
bumpered Buick, a tailor-made plain suit, a 
modestly revealing cape, and a simple seven- 
course dinner. Contemporary contradictions 
appear in the new traditions of more-with- 
less gourmet food, self-actualizing voluntary 
service, or pacifists contributing to television 
ministries’ military war games, such as aiding 
the 700 Club’s contra-addiction. 

Somewhat unique to Mennonites is the 
broad focus on humility or demut. When the 
goal is to eradicate pride, the humbler-than- 
thou position 1s oxymoronic since pride is 
essentially comparative. The studied air of 
naturalness, the concern for conspicuous 
simplicity, the self-centered style of self- 


fault decisions demonstrate that not to decide 
is to decide. Unbiased opinions only prove 
that opinion is bias. Conforming non- 
conformity reveals how utterly conformed 
nonconformists can be. Voluntary duties, 
willing obedience, chosen obligations are 
ways of talking about freely choosing what 
was necessary. Life is undeniably para- 
doxical, it 1s inescapably ambiguous, in- 
evitably contradictory and therefore, 
oxymoronic. 

Which leaves with us the obvious puzzles: 
What shall we make of anufeminist women, 
the Moral Majority, anti-abortionists for 
capital punishment, fundamentalist Chris- 
tians, born-again generals, pro-nuclear arms 
thinkers, prophetic conservatives, humble 
liberals, inhumane humanists, and those 
who say, “Thank God, I’m an atheist.” 

What are your most intriguing oOxy- 
morons? 

My favorite is: “If we found a_ perfect 
Christian, should we clone hime”’ since it 
combines four impossibilities in one line. 

Perhaps, in Anabaptist communities with 
frequent schisms, the ultimate oxymoron is 
“Mennonites, unite!” ®) 


David W. Augsburger is a professor in 
counseling, conflict, and conciliation at 
Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


@ Tramp at the Door, a film written and 
directed by Allan Kroeker of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, was the only Canadian feature 
film invited to the prestigious Venice Inter- 
national Film Festival in September. Tramp 
was filmed on location in southern Manitoba 
and has been sold to CBC for national telecast 
this fall. 


e A special area in the Brussels (Belgium) 
Mennonite Center is La Bibliotheque 
Anathoth (The Anathoth Library), a 
children’s library devoted to peace education. 
The library features a growing selection of 
books, as well as cooperative games and craft 
materials. Some of the books’ special themes 
include conflict and reconciliation, racism, 
and war, peace, and ecology. ““Anathoth”’ is 
taken from Jeremiah 32 as a symbol of hope 
for the future. 


@ Robert Regier, professor of art at Bethel 
College, North Newton, Kansas, won the 
Stuart Awbrey Award of Merit in the pro- 
fessional art show held at the Kansas State 
Fair, for his woodcut ‘““Requiem for a Farm- 
stead.” 


Hutchinson News 


@ Harris Loewen composed a pop musical, 
“Prayer Phrases,” inspired by Matthew 6:9- 
13, for Saskatoon 86, the General Conference 
Mennonite Church’s triennial assembly. 


@ The University of Toronto’s School of 
Conunuing Studies, cooperating with the 
Mennonite Centre and the Toronto School of 
Theology, is marking 200 years of Mennonite 
presence in Canada with an eight-evening 
lecture and discussion series this fall. Entided 
simply “The Mennonites,” the series will 
feature such speakers as Donovan Smucker, 
Arnold Snyder, William Klassen, and Harvey 
Dyck, and will examine the origins of 
Mennonites in the Reformation and the sub- 
sequent development of their main branches. 


e@ Mennonite Board of Missions has pro- 
duced a second video for helping congre- 
gations share their faith with their local com- 
munities. All God’s People II, hosted by 
Duane and Nancy Sider of Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, who also hosted the first All God’s 
People video, includes four stories from 
“around the church.”’ It features Lawrence 
and Clarice Kratz of Waukesha (Wisconsin) 
Mennonite Fellowship; a community medi- 
ation program in Waterloo, Ontario; Family 
Mennonite Church in Los Angeles; and 
itinerant carpenter Paul Showalter. A third 
edition of All God’s People will be ready in 
October. 


continued on p. 35 
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RESTAURANT 
MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Have opening for a key manager 
or co-management team (such as 
husband and wife) ina 
challenging and meaningful 
restaurant and craft store at Penn 
Alps, Grantsville, Maryland. 
Starting time: January -February, 
1987. Will train. Need at least a 
one year commitment. Send 
resume and declaration of 
interest and salary expectations 
to: 


Restaurant People 
Management 
c/o Jack Dueck 
3004 S. Main 

Goshen, IN 46526 
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Simple Sunday Sustenance 


by Glenda Knepp 


As long as these bodies flit us hither and 
thither, we must take in food. Many of us 
must think about food, too. Ponderous 
questions occupy us, such as: 

What should I fix? 

When should we eat? 

How much do we need? 

Where is that recipe? 

I particularly wish Sunday mornings 
were different — that Saturday’s meals would 
act as Sunday manna until oh, say, popcorn 
time Sunday evening. Then, I muse, we’d 
have ample time to prepare for and reflect on 
our gathered worship. 

Somehow that’s not the way it works. And 
even if we grown-ups choose to eat lightly or 
not at all, children and Sunday guests still 
need nourishment. 

I’ve tried several Sunday breakfast menus, 
with varying levels of success. Cheesy- 
scrambled eggs, served with warm muffins 
and fruit compote, were popular with adults. 
Children tended toward bagels and dry cereal, 
with just plain oranges. Now that last menu 
was a welcome discovery, and can keep this 
hostess from being frazzled on a hectic 
Sabbath morn. 

My sons do remember and remind me of 
those warm coffee cakes, which on occasion 
spicily welcome them to Sunday morning 
breakfast. A particular favorite is: 
Any-Fruit Coffee Cake 


Combine, cook until tender: 


4 cups chopped fruit 
1/2 cup honey 
1/2 cup water 


Shake together and add: 


1/2 cup water 
1/4-1/3 cup flour 


Heat until thick. 
Cool. 


In separate bowl, mix together: 
2 cups whole wheat flour 

1 cup unbleached flour 

1 Tbsp. baking powder 

] tsp. cinnamon 

1/4 tsp. cloves 


Add: 


2 eggs 

1/2 cup oil 
1/2 cup honey 
1 cup milk 

1 tsp. vanilla 


Spread half the batter in a greased 13 x 9 
pan. 

Spoon the cooled fruit mixture over the 
batter. 

Top with remaining batter. 


HAT’S COOKING? 


Sprinkle on 1/2 cup coconut OR 
mixture of: 

1/4 cup coconut 

1/4 cup chopped nuts 

] tsp. @nnamon 


Bake at 350° for 30-40 minutes. 


Next ume you thicken fruit for topping 
pancakes or blending with yogurt, reserve 
some for this coffee cake. Then it only takes 
minutes to str up for baking. 

This next recipe is a fast filler of stomachs 
on the run. These chewy bars are high in 
protein and good taste, plus easy to handle. 
They're great munchables to grab and gobble 
on the way to church or school. My battered 
and bent recipe card indicates our extensive 
usage. Another plus is the speed of prepa- 
ration — from recipe file to mouth 1n less 
than 30 minutes. 


Granola Breakfast Bars 
Preheat oven to 400°. 


Mix together: 

2 cups oats 

1 cup whole wheat flour 
1/4 cup soy flour 

1/4 cup dry milk 

1/4 cup wheat germ 

1/4 cup rye flour 

1 tsp. cnnamon 

1/2 tsp. salt (optional) 


Add: 


1/2 cup honey 
1/2 cup oil 

1/2 cup milk 
1/2 cup coconut 
1/2 cup nuts 


Spread 1/4” thick on greased baking 
sheets. Bake at 400° for 12-15 minutes until 
golden brown. 
Cut into bars. 


I've found both these recipes useful for 
Sunday mornings, and other times as well. In 
fact, Just last Sunday noon we came home to 
bare table and empty stove — what to fix? 
Then I remembered those thickened cherries 
in the refrigerator. Presto! While the coffee 
cake baked, I sliced together a hearty salad, 
and lunch was soon deliciously ready. 


Glenda Knepp of Turner, Michigan, is the 
mother of two sons. She has “great fun running” 
as a means of following “the way of disciplined 
grace.” 


SECOND SIGHT 


In Praise of Laughter 


by Jose M. Ortiz 


In order to protect the interests of the 
shipping company and its crew, the prophet 
Jonah was thrown into a troubled sea. Here at 
Goshen College, Victor Stoltzfus, the fresh- 
man president, was thrown into the Schrock 
Plaza fountain and asked to steer our ship toa 
safer course. The constituency installed him 
with prayers at the chapel service; the student 
body inaugurated him with laughter! 

Laughter is a means of social engineering, 
a form of networking that brings people to- 
gether regardless of sex, nationality, or re- 
lation, as the federal documents claim. Bill 
Cosby knows that. He laughs fora living and 
right now he is “numero uno” on the show- 
biz trail. 


King-size ears. 

Family is a centra} cheme in our churches, 
colleges, and seminary corridors. Once I 
researched models of family living in Genesis 
and Matthew, the introductory books of the 
Old and New Testaments. I discovered two 
golden girls having babies in their golden 
years. I met Sarah: she said, ‘““God made me 
laugh,” and a barren woman gave birth to 
Isaac, whose name means. . . laughter! And 
then Elizabeth gave birth to John the Bapust 
in her senior years. Mary is puzzled by a 
teenage pregnancy while claiming virginity. 
At that point I held my breath, feeling as if the 
gods have gone crazy! God made me laugh 
like Sarah! 


When I go to heaven, I envision 
evening walks through streets 
named after Snoopy’s friends 
as created by Charles Schultz. 


I will seek the company 
of the committed-to-laughter. 


Humor used to be a way to speak of the 
weak, the immigrants, the less privileged. 
Polish jokes were abundant until a Polish 
priest became the chief executive officer at 
Vatican City, and a labor union leader from 
Gdansk, Poland, won the Nobel Peace Prize. 
In Allentown, Pennsylvania, classmates of 
Lee Iacocca laughed because he enjoyed 
“tomato pies” but not shoo-fly pie like the 
rest. Now Mr. Iacocca laughs when he sees 
pizza parlors all over America. Evening tele- 
vision programs often ridiculed black 
preachers because of their melodic preaching 
and the amen corners. But the press has 
redeemed them since black church members 
give more offering money than the middle- 
class Catholics. 

In humor we expose our humanity, but as 
a sign of strength of the fiber of family life. 
One of my sons entered as a freshman at a 
neighboring university. Reading is not his 
“cup of tea’”’ — he is in the visual arts. Since 
reading poses a problem, he should have 
gone to Oral Roberts University, since, I was 
told, even the exams are .. . oral. Yes, we 
laugh at our limitations, but at times we 
ponder and remove our sandals. 

As Mennonites, our humor and dissent is 
often camouflaged. We claim to be oriented 
toward consensus, and I am seeing more sons 
and daughters of Menno driving Honda 
Accords. We claim to bea listening people. So 
are bats, elephants, and rabbits, but they have 


When I go to heaven, I envision evening 
walks through streets named after Snoopy’s 
friends as created by Charles Schultz. I will 
seek the company of the committed-to- 
laughter, like Cantinflas, Diplo, Cosby, 
Hope, and other sinners. Meanwhile, I will 
resurrect laughter in the pulpit, in meeting 
places, and in the classroom. Let’s laugh 
until it hurts. It may bring tears, but both are 
very natural and cleansing elements of our 
eternal souls. ©) 


Jose M. Ortiz, Goshen, Indiana, teaches at 
Goshen College. 


continued from p. 33 


@ Judy Hall, a member of Zion Mennonite 
Church in Hubbard, Oregon, has come up 
with an unusual idea for combining support 
for mission and the arts. Using a photo of 
Karen Berkey Amstutz who, with her husband 
Wendell and family, has been serving in 
Bolivia under Mennonite Board of Missions 
for the past 13 years, Hall created a watercolor 
painting. She donated the original to the 
Western Mennonite School Benefit Auction 
in Salem, Oregon, and made a number of 
limited edition prints, proceeds from the sale 
of which also went to mission work in 
Bolivia. Hall would like this painting to 
become the first in a “Mennonite Women in 
Service Series,’’ for which other limited 
edition prints will be made, one a year as long 
as the creativity lasts! She also has ideas for 
other series, such as “Mennonite Men in 
Service,” “Landscapes in Mennonite Mission 
Fields,” and ‘“‘Missionary Children.” Proceeds 
from the sale of all paintings and prints 
would go to the mission location and organi- 
zation depicted in the particular piece of 
artwork. 


@ The October 1986 issue of Mennonite 
Quarterly Review includes an article intro- 
ducing Mennonite fraktur artist Andreas 
Kolb of the Skippack-Lower Salford- 
Franconia, Pennsylvania, area. Author Mary 
Jane Hershey included with the article 20 
full-page color illustrations showing the 
work of this hitherto almost unknown folk 
artist. 


@ Winnipeg, Manitoba, artist Aganetha 
Dyck has been awarded a $13,500 grant to 
complete a sculpture for the lobby of Art- 
space, a new studio building for Winnipeg 
visual artists and writers. 


@ The Mennonite Historians of Eastern 
Pennsylvania sponsor an Apple Butter Frolic 
every October on the first Saturday of the 
month at Indian Creek Haven Farm near 
Harleysville. This year’s frolic, the 13th, 
featured the premier performance of Room 
for Laughter by Jon Swartzendruber, 
Schwenksville. Joseph People, a local drama 
group, performed the one-act comedy, which 
tells the story of a young Chicago debutante 
whose fiance, ‘“‘a sort of expatriate from his 
Mennonite heritage,’ takes her home to meet 
his family in Souderton. 
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FARMER'S THOUGH ES 


Winter Cultural ais Hany Pane 


S ® 
oo by Sanford Eash 
at The People S Place I sit here at the dining room table doing _ the beginning: “If you’re big enough to fish, 


os some writing. My desk is at the other end of | you’re big enough to bait your own hooks.” 
the house. From here I can see out across the — ‘They learned to do it quite young. 
lawn, down to the pond. My wife is sitting on That day I was mowing lawn not more 


= 


the bank, fishing. It’s a peaceful scene. 

Her fishing gear consists of two rods and 
reels, one equipped with a light line and 
small hook for bluegill and pan fish, the 
other with much heavier line and a larger 
hook. It is designed to tempt larger fish, using 


than 100 feet away. All at once the peace was 
shattered. Adrian, the 11-year-old, came 
running up. “Leslie caught a big catfish!” I 
could hear him without my hearing aids, 
even above the roar of the lawn mower. His 
eyes were big as saucers! 


December 15 and 16 


night crawlers as bait. She also has a tool kit, His sister Leslie, 12, came running, lugging 
Wilma Baily, Nashville, Tennessee and with a long thin-nosed pliers that gets the the fish net with the tail of that fish hanging 
Henry Benner, Ronks, Pennsylvania will hook out of the fish’s mouth, a bait box with out. I stopped the lawn mower and joined in 
share an evening of stories — formative, sad various sizes of worms, a fish net, and two _ the yelling! Leslie’s eyes were bigger than her 
and humorous moments from their lives. white plastic five-gallon buckets. One of — brother’s. She yelled, ‘“Dad will never believe 


When we dug the pond 
15 years ago, 
we never dreamed we 
would enjoy it this much. 
When the fishing is good, 
it reaches 
super action. 


January 12 and 13 

Ned Wyse, Camden, Michigan will perform 
an evening of Robert Frost poetry, with 
piano by his wife Debbie. 


February 9 and 10 


Artists Ted and Kathy Prescott, Grantham, 
Pennsylvania will share their artistic visions 


and creations. 


Age, 


them has a permanent lid that she uses to sit 
on. The other is the fish bucket. She never fills 
that one, but sometimes a prize is so big the 
tail hangs out over the top. 

She has hooked something big a few times 
this summer. That’s why I sit here to write, 
and look up pretty often. I can tell whether 
she needs help, if she’s off that bucket and 
moving around, and her rod is really bending. 
But today she trudges back to the house, tired 
and hot, with only a small bass and two pan 
fish. Oh, well. They will make a meal for us. 

The next day is a beautiful mid-September 
day. My “‘station”’ isn’t the best setting for 
doing creative work! After an hour of quiet 
fishing, Orpha gets off her “bucket” seat 
quickly. Her rod is bending. It doesn’t look 


this!”’ and “You mean we have been swimm- 
ing with Aim in the pond!” 

I got him out of the net and laid him on the 
erass. He was all of 24 inches long and 
weighed over seven pounds. His eyes looked 
mean, and he seemed determined to do 
something about his surroundings, but now 
he was helpless, just a fish out of water. 

Orpha was exhausted. How she coached 
Leslie to pull the fish in without tearing the 
line is sull amazing to me. She did better than 
I would have — I guess I’m always in too big 
a hurry. 

When we dug the pond 15 years ago, we 
never dreamed we would enjoy it this much. 
We have more out-of-state grandchildren 
who visit us often and enjoy fishing, boating, 


March 9 and 1 like one of those 24-inch catfish but it’s too and swimming while staying here at our 
Lorraine and Don Sheeler and family, well- heavy fora bluegill. I slip into my shoes and house. That’s rewarding for us — relaxing, 
known musicians from Lancaster, head for the pond. She mouions for me to | too — but when the fishing is good, it reaches 
Pennsylvania will share a night of everything] | hurry. My running days are over, but I can super action. For fun and excitement, the 


from opera to sacred. sull walk pretty fast. pond can’t be beaten! O 
berg mad She is still reeling him in. He gets caught in 
Tickets by season subscription the weeds and she can’t maneuver the net and Sanford Eash is a retired farmer from Goshen, 
For information write to: Winter Cultural Series, also keep the line firm. I take the rodand she Indiana. He writes regularly, with the help of his 
The People’s Place, Intercourse, PA 17534 gets the net under him and scoops him up. wife, Orpha. They also do a lot of traveling. 


717/768-7171 


x s She isn’t as afraid of getting her feet wet as I 
am! She has a nice, fat, 16-inch bass. 

Se The People’s A month or so ago when two of our nearby 

A Piace grandchildren were here, they wanted to go 

swimming, then do some fishing. Grandma 

likes to fish with them. She taught them from 
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FILM RATINGS 


Blue Velvet—A stunning, uniquely original, dark, shocking thriller 
which audiences will either find sickening or brilliant. A disturbing, brutal 
lens on the life of an “innocent” town full of thugs and drugs. Only for 
serious filmgoers. (8) 

The Boy Who Could Fly—A sentimental but tender fantasy about a 
new girl in the neighborhood and the mute boy next door. (6) 

Children of a Lesser God—Could have been a significant film. Too 
many shortcuts. A teacher in a deaf school falls in love with a young deaf 
woman. Poignant and strong by spells. (6) 

The Color of Money—Brilliant script, acting, and directing. Paul New- 
man returns as Fast Eddie from The Hustler, trying to coach a cocky 
youngster at the pool table (Tom Cruise). Superb look at life. (8) 
Crocodile Dundee—A sometimes funny, sometimes interesting encoun- 
ter between an Australian crocodile hunter and a sophisticated New 
York reporter when she visits his world and he visits hers. A bit trite and 
strained. (4) 

52 Pickup—The harried nightmare of a businessman at the mercy of 
sadistic blackmailers. A largely manipulative, manipulated story lacking 
credibility. (4) 

The Fly—A classic horror film, caught between the repulsive and the 
beautiful. A scientist accidentally merges with a fly. Powerful eloquence 
and satire. (7) 

A Great Wali—A slight, disappointing film about the traditional and the 
assimilated. Chinese Americans in Beijing. In Mandarin and English. (3) 
My American Cousin—An interesting study of a twelve-year-old girl in 
1959 in the Canadian West whose handsome cousin from California in- 
vades her boredom. Worthwhile but lacks magic. (5) 

The Name of the Rose—A missed opportunity. The clash of reason 
and mystery in a fourteenth-century Italian monastery gets bogged down 
in the tangle of murder and heresy. Mushy writing, strong acting. Unclear 
ending. (6) 

Peggy Sue Got Married—A serious but gimmicky use of time warp to 
juxtapose two different eras. A middle-aged woman faints and time-travels 
back to 1960 when she was a senior. Funny, even profound by turns. Is 
love really stronger than knowledge? (6) 

Shanghai Surprise—A hopeless flop. An uptight missionary in the “30s 
who tries to track down opium in China. (1) 

Sky Bandits—A happy-go-lucky adventure yarn of two World War I 
bankrobbers-turned-pilots. (2) 

Something Wild—A madcap seesaw between comedy and horror. A 
business executive joins a wacky but mysterious woman for a bizarre fling. 
Uneven. (5) 

Soul Man—A less-than-successful attempt at social commentary. A 
wealthy white law student schemes access to a minority scholarship. (4) 
Tai-pan—A clinker of an epic. James Clavell’s very boring story about 
the founding of Hong Kong. (2) 

That’s Life—If you can stomach Jack Lemmon’s endless whining, this 
film about an architect facing retirement has some strong, intelligent mo- 
ments. If. (4) 

3 Men and a Cradle—Three women-chasing French men end up in 
charge ofa precious little baby, unexpectedly. Funny, especially for women. 
Could have been stronger. French. (6) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on a scale from 1 
through 9, based on their sensitivity, integrity, and technique. 


At long last. 


THREE 
MENNON 
POETS 


letry by: 
Jean Janzen, U. S. A. 
Yorifumi Yaguchi, Japan 
David Waltnerloews, Canada 


The three poets in this collection are among the finest in 
the Mennonite peoplehood worldwide today. They represent 
a variety of styles, perspectives, and family and cultural 
backgrounds. But their common denominator is a strong 
rooting in the heritage of the Anabaptists. 


Three Mennonite Poets 

by Jean Janzen, Yorifumi Yaguchi, David Waltner-Toews 

9% x 5%; 122 pages 

Hardcover, $13.95; Paperback, $8.95 

Available at local bookstores or directiy from the publisher 


Gooa!Books 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 
Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or Canada, call collect 717/768-7171 
MasterCard and Visa accepted 

(Or order by using the FQ Quarter Order on page 31!) 
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BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


Table Money, Jimmy Breslin. Ticknor and Fields, 
1986. 435 pages. $17.95. 


Jimmy Breslin, this year a winner of a Pulitzer for his newspaper 
columns, has also this year had a novel published. 

Table Money is set in the world Breslin has claimed — the working- 
class neighborhoods of Queens, New York. Breslin knows well a 
principle of good storytelling: probe deeply into a particular world and 
uncover truth about human beings everywhere. 

Owney Morrison works under the street digging water tunnels. It’s a 
job little boys in his family aspire to and the old men die from. Owney 
is different for only two reasons — he is a decorated Vietnam vet and his 
wife, Dolores, is not content to wait patiently and quietly for his return 
from all-night binges with women and the bottle. 

Breslin finds the irony in Owney’s distinguishing circumstances 
—his vet status could have been his route out of tunnel life, had he 
intended to escape. It is Dolores, however, raised to be an everlasung 
domestic, who has the starch to shape another life for herself. Nearly 
deadened by the tradition of enduring one’s marriage, no matter what, 
and her family’s and church’s expectations of her, she heads to college 
with her mother and daughter on the backseat of the car! Owney is 
either captive to a greater tyranny or weaker in his resolve. 

Breslin’s style is beefy and clunky, but on occasion it sings. The 
Morrisons and their acquaintances are a street-wise bunch — their 
language and circumstances flow knowledgeably from Breslin’s hands. 
The lyrical moments bring surprise and relief, such as when Dolores 
disarms crazy Ralphie Schmidt with her basket of clean laundry. 

Breslin tells the truth for many folks in America — life is short on 
hope and long on despair and indifference. Owney and Dolores make 
this story memorable. — PPG 


Stories of Mennonite 
women 


Encircled 


Stories of Mennonite worn 


Encircled 
by 
Ruth Unrau 


33 stories of some of the Mennonite 
women who contributed to the growth 
of the church. 


At your bookstore or 


Faith and Life Press 
718 Main Street, Box 347 
Newton, KS 67114-0347 


OO | 
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RECEASSIBIED 


Feminine 
Gumption 
by Katie Funk Wiebe 


e Anecdotes about Mennonite men frequently aim to reduce mighty 
stalwart pillars to mere pebbles. Stories abound in which these men, 
usually leaders, have been caught in an embarrassing moment. Stories 
about women are frequently more poignant than humorous. They 
may attempt to show a woman’s gullibility, as in the Reggie Jackson 
story (FQ, Spring 1986), or on the other hand, to admire their 
gumption to overcome feminine limitations or to transgress traditional 
patriarchal boundaries. Here are a few such stories of another era. 


e Martha Burkhalter (1889-1964), General Conference Mennonite 
missionary to India, was late in starting her oxcart journey the two 
miles to the train station for a trip to Janjgir. A quarter of a mile from 
the station, she and her driver saw to their consternation that the train 
was already waiting. The oxen tried to hurry but the train hurried 
more. At the point where the road crossed the tracks, Martha jumped 
from the cart and waved frantically to the engineer. And the engineer of 
the Bengal-Nagpur train, on the main line from Bombay to Calcutta, 
stopped to take her on. — Ruth Unrau in Full Circle 

e Scarlett O’Hara had little over these next two women. During the 
American Revolution, both American and British-German soldiers 
foraged for food in Mennonite and Quaker farms. Just as Amishman 
Christian Zook’s wife was taking her bread out of the oven, some 
American soldiers came by and took all the loaves except one. “This 
one is for me!” said Mrs. Zook, as she wrapped the remaining loaf in her 
apron. — Elaine Sommers Rich in Mennonite Women 


e And then during the Civil War, 17 fugitive Mennonite men 
managed to cross over territory held by the North on their way to 
Maryland. Henry G. Brunk got a message to his wife Susanna to meet 
him there. She put her possessions into a one-horse spring wagon, took 
her baby daughter and headed for Maryland, along with her sister. The 
women drove between the two armies, moving northward as the Union 
Army fell back. 

e At one point Confederate soldiers seized Susanna’s horse, but she 
clung to the bridle, refusing to let go, even after they had unhitched the 
horse. Then the cry, “Yanks! Yanks!”’ rang out. The soldiers ran and 
ordered her to follow. “T’ll do no such thing,” she said. She hitched her 
horse and continued northward. — Elaine Sommers Rich in Menno- 
nite Women 

e During Mary Mensch Lederach’s last illness, one of her daughters 
said to her, ‘“‘Mother, if you were in your prime today, you might 
possibly be a minister.”’ Mary answered without hesitation, “I was a 
minister. I filled many pulpits.’’ She once wrote that she had made 
more than 200 appearances during one period of her life. She taught 
Sunday school from 1917 to 1978. — Elaine Sommers Rich in 
Mennonite Women 

e One modern woman drives unafraid at night in the large city where 
she lives. ‘I lock the doors of my car, pick my route carefully, put a 
man’s hat on the headrest of the passenger seat, and then put the 500 
Mennonite Men’s Chorus in the tape player and confidently go my 
way.” Five hundred men? What more protection could she need? 
— Lois Franz Bartel, La Junta, Colorado 


e The moderator was beaming at the recent progress of congregations 
in sending women as well as men to the church convention. He had all 
the women delegates rise to their feet, so the entire delegation would be 
impressed by their number. When they were standing, he commented: 
“Did you ever see a prettier bunch of delegates?” 


Katie Funk Wiebe is a writer of many books and articles, and an English 
professor at Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas. 

The editors invite you to submit humorous stories and anecdotes that you've 
experienced or heard. We are not interested in stock jokes — we want human 
interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep your submissions to no 
more than 100 words and send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give credit to the anecdotes she selects. 


COMMITMENT 


We, as Mennonites, care deeply 

TO U about Jesus Christ and about each 
other. 

IT M EAN We also care for the world by 

sharing the good news of 

Christ in our words and 


Sie WORLDSiE + 


Let’s continue this tradition of car- 

ing, in our home communities and : 

around the world. Mennonite : . 

PRAY, for the expansion of the Board of Missions 


kingdom. GO, as the Lord leads. | Box 370 + Elkhart, IN 46515-0370 
GIVE, as you are able. 219/294-7523 (Voice/TTY) 


Send form 3579 to: Festival Quarterly 
3513 Old Philadephia Pike 
Intercourse, PA 17534 
Postmaster, Address Correction Requested 


FQ -02-0002314 G9 setom 


Three Mennonite women demonstrate that fitness encom- 
passes all of hfe! 


“Establishes an excellent, workable exercise program and 
philosophy for an older adult.” 
—Library Journal 


“One of the most important messages of this book 1s that 
exercise can and should be fun. Just as important is the fact 
that exercise can be practiced by anyone, of either sex, 
and at any age.” 
—Dr. Ted Kantner 
Hershey Medical 
Center 


“This 1s a good-humored, well illustrated book to present to 

Grandma or even Mom on her birthday.” 
—Provident 
Bookfinder 


Gooa Books 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 


Exercise as You Grow Older 2 : ; 
Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or Canada, call collect 
by Naomi Lederach, Nona Kauffman, and Beth Lederach Sins ae ve ee 


Oe x i112 pages; 86 phot graphs MasterCard and Visa accepted. 
Deluxe Paperback, $9.95 ($14.50 in Canada) (You can order this book at a 20% discount by using the 
Available at local bookstores or directly from the publisher FQ Quarter Order on page 31!) 
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Quality You Can Count On... 


Fiction | Hear the 


I Hear the Reaper's Song, by Sara Stambaugh. 
221 pages. Hardback, $12.95. Quality Paperback, $8.95. 


In this first novel, 15-year-old Silas Hershey comes face-to-face with death and change 
following a tragic train accident that rocks the security of his family and community in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Sara Stambaugh succeeds remarkably in capturing the point 
of view, language and feelings of an adolescent Mennonite boy, and evoking clearly a 
particular time and place. 


— 


REAPER’S 


ANoven — 


“You will be drawn to this novel . . . A fine performance by a writer of considerable ability 
and accomplishment.” 
—Washington Post 


Finalist—Books in Canada’s “Best First Novel of the Year” Award 


“Stambaugh’s touch is sure: her narrative is without flab; her characterizations reveal 
individuality without slipping into caricature; her account of the central event is riveting.” 


—Quill and Quire 


Three Mennonite Poets, by Jean Janzen, Yorifumi Yaguchi and 
David Waltner- Toews. 
120 pages. Hardback, $13.95. Quality Paperback, $8.95. 


Here, for the first me, 1s a collection of work by three of the finest Mennonite poets writing today. 
They represent a variety of cultures and family traditions, but all are rooted in common values. 
Yorifumi Yaguchi is a well-known Japanese poet and professor, Jean Janzen is a poignant poet from 
Fresno, California, and David Waltner- Toews is a Canadian poet with several books to his credit. 
A top quality collection. 


“We've looked for an occasion to praise Good Books for its fine line of Mennonite books; 
this, its first volume of poetry, provides an occasion. 

“It here presents the work of a Californian, a Japanese and a Canadian in Indonesia. Together 
they suggest something of the spectrum of Mennonite engagements. Nature and current 
events are simultaneously addressed in these lines, most of which reckon in quietly sad ways 
with the virtue of quiet and peace, the simple life and humans who seek both. Waltner-Toews 
favors a narrative style that is immediately attractive.” 

—Christian Century 
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Yorifumi Yaguchi, Japan 
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The Muppie Manual, by Emerson L. Lesher. 
96 pages. Quality Paperback, $4.95. 


Mennonite Urban Professionals, or Muppies, share many characteristics with Yuppies, their “secular” 
counterparts: they are generally well-educated, affluent, city-dwelling “baby boomers.” Muppies, 
however, are rooted among “a gentle people living in rural areas.” 


“A humorous look at serious changes in the Mennonite community. ” 
—Associated Press 


“If we can’t see some of our foibles and chuckle, then all is lost and grace is gone.” 
—Provident Bookfinder 


“It shows what can be done when the images of the arts and the methods and models of the 
social sciences are combined.” 
—Conrad Grebel Review 


“Hani pi Succes 


; At your local bookseller. Or order directly from the publisher. 
Good Books Or call 800/762-7171 (in PA and Canada, call collect 717/768-7171). 
Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 MasterCard and Visa accepted. 


Or order on the Quarter Order on Page 39. 
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Help This Easter 
Come Alive for Your Children 


with the stories of how it really happened. 


9 @ 
God's Suffering Servant 
EES rie by Eve B. MacMaster 
GOD’S a Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem, his trial and crucifixion, the 
triumph of his resurrection, and his ascension into heaven are retold for 
SEaV ANT” children the the ninth volume of the Story Bible Series by Eve B. 
Se aeMaa MacMaster, God’s Suffering Servant. Twenty-four stories of Jesus’ 
- ee ae x => : last days on earth from Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John will help 
is Ba oa children to understand and appreciate the significance of our Easter 
celebrations. 


Other books available in this series: 
From the Old Testament: 
God’s Family and God’s Family Activity Book 
God Rescues His People and God Rescues His People Activity 
Book 
God Gives the Land and God Gives the Land Activity Book 
God’s Chosen King and God’s Chosen King Activity Book 
God’s Wisdom and Power and God’s Wisdom and Power 
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ae : God’s Justice and God’s Justice Activity Book 
GOD SENDS God Comforts His People and God Comforts His People 
HIS SON Activity Book 
a < : From the New Testament: 
God Sends His Son 
God’s Suffering Servant 
One volume still to come. 


Each story book $5.95, in Canada $8.35 
Each activity book $3.00, in Canada $4.20 


God Sends His Son The Story Bible Series by Eve B. MacMaster is a complete collection 

oo of Bible stories—retold in today’s English and faithful to the Bible text. 

8 Your children will read and enjoy not only the familiar stories of 

ACTIVITY BOOK Abraham, Ruth, David, and Esther but also the many stories of God’s 
people not usually found in Bible story books. This series will 
complement and support the teaching your children receive in Sunday 
school and vacation Bible school to develop a strong foundation in 
God’s Word. 

An activity book for each story book provides the opportunity for 
children to respond to the stories. The questions, puzzles, fill-ins, and 
other activities help them to remember the stories by leading them back 
to the story book and into the Bible for more information. The activity 

books introduce and relate New Testament themes to the Old 
cae ota ia Testament stories. These activity books are recommended for grades 
four through six. 


Herald Press books are available through your local / Herald Press Herald Press 


Dept. FQ Dept. F 
bookstore or write to Herald Press (include 10% for i HL 616 Walndt Avenue Wy ma Street West 


shipping—minimum $1). Scottdale, PA 15683-1999 Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 
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EDITORIAL as 


The Mennonite Farmer 


and the City 


Some things seem clear. 

1. Mennonites have historically had an 
attachment to the land. Even most of those 
among our peoplehood who ve never plowed 
a piece of ground have sympathized with the 
idea that nature is better than pavement. The 
land goes on from generation to generation. 
The crops may rotate, the farmer may change, 
but the land is still God’s earth. Abraham 
knew that, we believe. And most of us 
Mennonites feel it too. 

2. Most Mennonites no longer earn their 
living from the land. 

3. Most Mennonites, however, do carry a 
memory of the land. That memory many 
times has a higher emotional voltage caused 
by aromantic sense of loss. Those who've left 
the land are often more emotional about 
protecting the land, though they have little 
desire to return to it and ull it. 

4. Farming’s not what it used to be. In 
most parts of the United States, the small 
family farm operation has been under a great 
deal of financial pressure. Operations need to 
be bigger to survive. Farming has become a 
business. And as such, it is vulnerable to the 
many ups and downs which affect all 
businesses. 

5. Most of those who’ve left the land are 
uncertain if they have more of an obligation 
to assist a farmer in their congregation than 
they do to assist a carpenter in financial 
straits. 

6. As farming is increasingly a business, 
the risk factor is highlighted. Those who risk 
and win are considered wise pillars of the 
church; those who risk and fail often drift 
away because of the polite scorn they feel 


from many in the congregation. 

7. Some who fail in farming find a new life 
with a great sense of relief and fulfillment. 
Some who fail take their own lives. 

8. Mennonites have always had a mult- 
tude of problems surrounding inheritance 
questions. Today it is as hard as ever for 
parents to figure out how to keep the farm in 
the family and not be unfair to any of the 
children. The heartbreaking stories about 
these circumstances would fill more pages 
than all the books Mennonites have ever 
written on peace. 


Some things are not clear. 

1. Does God really bless the land more 
than the pavement? 

2. Is the farm truly a better place to raise 
one’s children? 

3. Can the Mennonite variations of 
Christianity survive, generation after gener- 
ation, without having a base in the land or in 
a memory of the land? Haven’t most Menno- 
nite movements with urban bases either died 
or been assimilated by the third or fourth 
generation? 

4. Isn’titjustas painful fora Mennonite to 
fail in the city as it is on the farm? Does our 
sense of stewardship and accountability make 
failure especially painful in any setting? 

5. Is the current Mennonite push into the 
cities basically a reaction? Or is it in fact a 
thoughtful vision we can entrust to our grand- 
children? 


This writer enjoys living in the city, but 
has a strong memory of the land. From here, 
the issues seem larger and more difficult than 
is sometimes acknowledged. —MG 
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I was saddened after reading the article, 
“No-Till Farming and Its Threat to the 
Amish Community,” by David Kline in the 
Fall 86 issue of FESTIVAL QUARTERLY. 
I was saddened not because I totally agree that 
no-till isa threat, not only to the Amish but to 
us all, but because large and persuasive agri- 
business is seemingly winning the war (a 
non-Mennonite term) between tradition with 
its environmentally sound ways of farming 
and chemical-intensive farming. 

As I drive across the country’s farmland, 
rather than enjoying the beautiful aroma of 
freshly turned soil, I become acutely sick from 
the over-exposure of petrochemical fertilizer, 
pesticides, and herbicides. What are we doing 
to ourselves and our environment? What will 
it take for us to see the connection between the 
“scientific” ways of farming and mysterious 
illnesses and cancers among our farmers and 
their families? 

The “war” being waged is not only one to 
save our tradition and culture and environ- 
ment, but it is one to save ourselves. 

—Clinton K. Good 
Fairfax, Virginia 


Amen! Amen! to David Kline’s article, 
“No-Tull Farming and Its Threat to the 
Amish Community.” I agree with him 100%. 
I am a Mennonite agricultural economist 
with advanced degrees from some of the best 
ag universities in the country. But they have 
not convinced me that the present methods of 
farming can be continued in the long run. I 
firmly believe he is correct. 

Brother Kline, the way you farm, you and 
your children’s children after them can goon 
farming for centuries. The land will main- 
tain its fertility and probably even improve. 
You are a long-run farmer! 

Today most farmers are operating in the 
short run. They appear to have gotten them- 
selves caught in a position where “all that 
counts is the bottom line.” That means they 
will follow almost any farming practice to 
secure the needed cash flow. The result is that 
at the same time we have: a surplus of grain, 
increased erosion of the soil, pollution of the 
air, soil, and water, and a trade balance that 
threatens our nation’s future economic life. 

If all farmed as you do, Brother Kline, we 
would go a long way toward solving these 
problems. We would not need to import so 
much oil, improving our trade balance. We 
would reduce the use of chemicals and oil- 
produced fuel, improving our pollution 
problem. We would reduce our grain pro- 
duction and improve our grain storage situ- 
ation. We would diversify our production 
and reduce the problems of insects and disease 
of crops, livestock and poultry. We would 
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reduce the social problems in rural America 
and strengthen the social structures. 

Readers, do not say, ‘““To go to that way of 
farming would cause great and difficult 
changes for agriculture.”’ Stop and seriously 
consider the great and difficult changes 
caused by the present methods in agriculture 
in the last 65 years. One way or the other our 
society will continue to pay the long-run 
costs of these methods. 

Another major problem is that we are 
exporting our large-scale methods of farming 
to the underdeveloped countries. There the 
large corporations and the very wealthy are 
using these methods to deprive the small 
farmer of his land. That land was his means 
of livelihood and his way of life. As in our 
country, the large-scale operations have 
created surpluses of a few commodities and 
very low incomes for the displaced farmers. 

More power to you, Brother Kline. Con- 
tinue to enjoy the sense of accomplishment in 
working your own land. Continue to use 
farming practices that will pass the land on to 
your children in better condition than when 
you secured it. Be sure to continue to sell the 
production of the labor of your hands. Never 
seek to become materially rich in the short 
run by selling the production of machinery 
and chemicals. Continue to be a long-run 
farmer in a long-run agriculture. By your 
methods the rich agricultural land and 
heritage of our country will continue to 
improve. 

—Howard Raid 
Bluffton, Ohio 


The FQ with the Kathe Kollwitz cover and 
the moving article was inspiring and con- 
tained a real feeling of struggle, artistic and 
otherwise. Well written Garrison Keillor 
article, too, and I was also especially moved 
by “On Silencing Our Finest” by Will D. 
Campbell with very appropriate graphics by 
Craig Heisey. 

—Mary Lou Goertzen 
Deadwood, Oregon 


After reading the last issue — we decided 
that we could not do without your paper. 

—M. Froese 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Reading “‘Choosing to Be Honest Rather 
Than Good” by Tina Hartzler reminded me 
of the heavy burden our heritage places on us 
if we try to make it happen from the outside 
in rather than the other way around. Mother 
Theresa gives freely but doesn’t seem frazzled, 
probably because it flows naturally out of 
who she is in the same way that Andre 
Trocme and the village of Le Chambon 
helped people “naturally.” They did what 


they did because they couldn’t have done 
otherwise and been themselves. Yet there is a 
price exacted by self-giving. 

Sometimes, I feel the burden of my heritage 
in the same way as Hartzler. There were many 
years when I tried to hide my roots, but they 
wouldn’t cooperate. Ever since I visited the 
Anabaptist cave in Switzerland, I can’t think 
of my forebears’ spirit of intense commitment 
without feeling deeply connected. Periodi- 
cally, thoughts of them return reminding me 
to find more personal expression for my own 
beliefs. 

Recently, when I expressed some of this 
problem in a retreat where I was the only 
Mennonite, others indicated they considered 
such a heritage to be a privilege and a gift. 
Many of them had no sense of roots or 
belonging to any specific group. So I picked 
up the bundle of my forefathers (and fore- 
mothers) again and tried to see how the gift of 
their spirit can be expressed in my life. 

Anyway, it was a wonderful release to read 
the end of the Summer, 1986, “Reclassified”’ 
column and laugh loudly about those fore- 
fathers who’ve caused me so many tears. 

—Lozts Frey 
Mt. Joy, Pennsylvania 


I recently had the opportunity to read the 
interview, ‘“Will the Tanzanian Church Make 
Room for Its Young,” in the Fall issue. I feel 
that there needs to be some corrections to the 
interview. 

For many years Eastern Mennonite Board 
has made scholarships available to the Tan- 
zanian Mennonite Church for persons to 
study in the Mennonite schools. At the 
present time this program is still intact but is 
only utilized when a person takes the initi- 
ative and contacts the church and the school 
to request this opportunity. 

Contrary to the interview, the Tanzania 
Mennonite Church does not contact or urge a 
person to go and study but responds to each 
individual’s request for educational assist- 
ance. The Tanzanian church does not send a 
person to study with the intent that when 
they finish they will return to displace one 
experienced worker and replace him/her with 
an educated inexperienced student. A person 
who has studied will have the opportunity to 
serve the church at a later time when a 
position becomes available. 

If a person reviews the records of Tan- 
zanian students who have studied in the 
United States, they will find that there is no 
pattern of the so-called “connections” that 
Mr. Kisare referred to. The only “connection” 
pattern that would be discovered would be 
that the scholarships were given to persons 
whose families were active Christians and 
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A Quaker Reflects 


Learning 
Listen 


by Sandra Cronk 


For many generations Quakers, like Mennonites, were noted for 
their close-knit, plain communities, separated from many of the 
structures of the larger society. In this century Friends have faced 
assimilation into the larger culture. We have had to struggle with 
the meaning of faithfulness as our communities have become more 
open to both the needs and opportunities of our world. 


Super-Parents, Super-Professionals, Super- 
Church Members 

One of the most unexpected dilemmas we have had to confront as 
the result of this cultural change is busyness. To live in the 
twentieth century, at least in most areas of North America, is to be 
overwhelmed with the demands on one’s time and energy. 

Commitment to the Friends Meeting today is often measured by 
the amount of time we put into a plethora of worthwhile 
committees, projects, boards, and programs. To do well in virtually 
any contemporary profession requires so much of our time, we 
wonder if there is any room left for the rest of our lives. To 
compound the situation we are bombarded from morning to night 
with a flow of words through newspapers, billboards, radio, and 
television. This barrage powerfully shapes our assumptions and 
expectations. 

Our lives are lived against a constant backdrop of exterior and 
interior noise. In this psychic clutter, we have to sort out the 
important from the unimportant, the divine leading from the 
culturally-expected activity. As the world demands more and more 
from us, we judge our success as human beings by our ability to 
cope with this multiplicity of requirements. 

Paradoxically, it is the most caring and committed Friends who 
are often the most over-extended and exhausted. These sensitive 
people react to the demands by trying to be super-Moms or super- 
Dads, super-professionals and super-church members. All the while 
they have a nagging sense that something is wrong. In the midst of 
all this fine activity, they feel as though they have lost themselves. 

Very often our society treats our discontent with this busy, over- 
extended life as though it were a psychological problem. If we 
cannot cope, there must be something wrong with us. Our culture 
provides many psychological fixes to relieve the dilemma. There is a 
proliferation of psychological self-help movements. Radio talk show 
experts on the problems of daily living abound. Many people escape 
into a world of expressive individualism, remaining content with 
getting in touch with their inner feelings and experience but finding 
no answer to their problem. 

Friends have had their share of this kind of response — and found 
it wanting. We are now ready to acknowledge that the difficulty we 
face is not just psychological. It is spiritual and theological. Instead 
of God being the center of our lives, our activity is the center. We 
recognize the need to start anew. But how do we do that? 


A Quiet Place 


Surprisingly, we are discovering that our tradition, which we had 
been rapidly abandoning, has a great deal to say on just this point. 
Quakerism has, at its heart, that quiet place where we listen to God. 
Through listening, our lives form a strong spiritual center and a 
clarity about our direction and purpose. 

The most well-known Quaker practice is the unprogrammed or 
silent meeting for worship. This form of worship has no planned 
program of music, sermons, or scripture readings. Instead the 
worshipers enter with quiet prayerfulness into Christ’s presence. The 
silence is merely the outward form of our listening to God’s sull, 
small voice in our midst. Vocal messages and prayer may come out 
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of the silence as God leads worshipers within the group to speak. 

Friends in my part of the Quaker world still have this form of 
unprogrammed worship. But contemporary Friends are discovering 
that a meeting for worship once or twice a week is not enough. We 
need a deeper quiet and listening that permeates our whole way of 
being. We need to live a life that quiets down enough to be able to 
hear that still, small voice. An otherwise hectic life, with one or two 
hours of silent worship a week, is hardly conducive to 
distinguishing God’s call to faithfulness from all the cultural and 
self-imposed expectations. 

In an attempt to reflect more deeply on this dilemma of busyness, 
we Friends have been looking back into our heritage to see what 
earlier generations might have to teach us. The first thing we have 
learned is that Quakerism was not just adherence to a few distinctive 
forms such as the silent worship. Rather the worship was but one 
expression of a whole culture devoted to listening to God. 

I can remember some of that traditional culture myself. As a 
young person I lived on the outskirts of a Wilburite community of 
Friends. (The Wilburites are the Old Order Quakers, to use the 
parlance of the Amish and Mennonite tradition.) Whenever I visited 
in that community I recognized that life was lived in a manner that 
honored faithful response to God’s leadings. The ability to recognize 
and respond to these leadings grew out of a quiet center of listening 
that permeated the whole culture. 


A Silent “Opportunity” 

When one visited in the homes of conservative Friends, the 
conversation might lapse from the usual give-and-take into a period 
of silence. No one filled in the silent space with small talk as we are 
apt to do in our culture. People looked forward to that point in a 
conversation when everyone became aware that we were gathered in 
the presence of the One who was our Shepherd and our Guide. 
Those precious times of quiet would bring our subsequent 
conversation and our relationships with one another to an entirely 
new depth. 

I remember on one occasion visiting an old Quaker farmhouse. 
The family happily showed me the big bell outside the kitchen door. 
Usually they rang the bell to call the laborers in the field at 
mealtime. But that was not the function of the bell that was 
mentioned to me first. Instead the family said, ““We ring the bell 
when the travelling minister comes for an ‘opportunity.””’ 

An “opportunity” is an old Quaker practice of having an occasion 
of silent worship and spiritual conversation with an individual, 
family, or small gathering. It was a mode of spiritual nurture often 
undertaken by travelling ministers who were led by God to do this 
visiting not only in their home meetings, but often among members 
of far-flung meetings. “Opportunities” became occasions to step 
back briefly from the workaday world to hear what God might be 
saying about one’s life-direction, problems, burdens, hurts, and fears. 
It was a ume to let Christ be one’s true shepherd, rather than just 
talking about Christ as the center of one’s life. 

These traditional Quaker communities also honored the practice 
of “retirement,” setting aside time, now and again, from the 
immediate demands of daily life to hear Christ, the Word of God, 
who is so easily drowned out by all our human words. 

In today’s language, I suppose we might talk about times of 
retreat instead of “retirement.” But retreat has the connotation of a 
formal occasion that requires special arrangements and facilities. 
Times of “retirement” did not require anything special, not even a 
travelling minister. One could take a quiet hour or a quiet afternoon 
for reflection or just “being”’ in the presence of the Spirit. 


One Weary Applicant 


Because my own Quaker community still kept many of the old 
forms of quiet worship, I had not realized how far we had drifted 
into the fast-paced, activity-centered style of living until several years 
ago when I first applied to teach at the Quaker study center where I 
now live. The interview process was an amazing feat of endurance. I 
had to speak with everyone living at the center: the dean and the 
teachers, the cooks, the maintenance and housekeeping people and 
the office staff. Since we are all part of one community, all have the 
right to help decide on applications from those who would like to 


join in that community. 

On one level the interview process was a fine testimony to 
community life. But the net result of this demanding process was a 
frazzled applicant. I could hardly think straight after explaining to 
thirty different people my philosophy on education, my 
understanding of Quakerism, and my views on life in a religious 
community. 

Just when I thought I had finished the last of the conversations, 
the dean came by to say there were Friends from a Wilburite 
community on campus. They wanted to interview me too. I 
struggled to gather what little strength remained and walked across 
campus, reviewing in my mind what I could say about teaching and 
Quaker community life to these visiting Friends. 

But when I reached these visitors, something strange happened. 
After a pleasant introduction all around, they said nothing. They 
asked no questions. I was beginning to wonder if I should launch 
into my own ideas on Friends’ schools and Quaker theology when I 
realized what was occurring. We were in the midst of an 
opportunity. 

These Friends did not want to know what I thought on various 
erudite subjects of theology or educational philosophy. They wanted 
to wait upon the Lord. They wanted to know if I could listen to 
God. After all, philosophies change; experience broadens and 
deepens. Those were not the central issues for these Friends. The 
heart of the matter was living a life in a listening relationship with 
God and being obedient to God’s leadings. 

That opportunity was a breath of fresh air. It was a time to 
recuperate from the demands of the interview process. More 
importantly, it allowed me to remember who I was and whose I was. 
My rush of activity and my rehearsal of my own views began to 
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In the quietness I came face to face with the realization that 
persistent busyness is the result of an exaggerated sense of pride in 
human knowledge, activity and skill. We live in an era when human 
beings consider themselves masters of the world. We have at our 
disposal such tremendous knowledge and power: military might, 
technological power, economic and political power, even the subtle 
power of psychological and religious insight. 

We are so caught up in our knowledge that we have not been able 
to use it wisely. Militarily we have come to the brink of nuclear 
holocaust. Our technology, while bringing many advances, has also 
raped and polluted our earth. Our economic and political might, 
while preserving many fine values, has also participated in a system 
which systematically helps to impoverish the Third World. Madison 
Avenue uses the knowledge of the human psyche to create a culture 
of illusory wants and materialistic desires. Somehow we have used 
the very gifts God gave us to distort and warp our world. 

At the heart of the problem has been the way we put our human 
powers and wishes at the center of our lives. Our activity then 
becomes a way to destroy rather than to redeem. It happens on an 
international scale and in our own personal lives. We have forgotten 
how to listen to God. 


Climbing a Spiritual Pyramid? 

We create the same problem in our spiritual lives. We often act as 
though the religious life were a pyramid to climb. We “advance” by 
mastering the techniques of prayer and meditation. We increase our 
activity in the church or in our professional work, thinking it is a 
sign of our mastery of God’s way of love and caring. But, in fact, we 
succumb to the temptation to put ourselves in charge of our own 
salvation. 

When we stop the excessive doing and over-extended busyness, we 
enter again that quiet place where we can hear God’s voice. It is an 
act of repentance. There we learn that we are not being called to be 
masters of our world. We are being called by One who would master 
us. Our master came as a Suffering Servant and calls us to follow the 
same path. Only then will our own activity have its proper 
direction, purpose, and pace. 

The Holy Spirit has been moving powerfully, bringing similar 
understandings in many Quaker communities in the last few years. 
We are being called back to a life truly centered in Christ. As we 
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No one filled in the silent space 
with small talk as we are apt to do 
in our culture. 
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have tried to respond to this call, we have increasingly recognized 
the role of quiet listening as the heart of faithful community life. 
Opening ourselves to our history and heritage has been of enormous 
help in this process. Our communities have not imitated the forms 
of earlier generations; we have been drawn to the same Divine 
Source. 


Community Listening 

We have also learned something important about the place of 
community in the process of listening. Listening is not simply an 
individual spiritual discipline. Most people do not have the power 
to live apart from the busy, activity-oriented world by themselves. 
We find we must be part of a committed meeting-community which 
provides alternative structures of living and gives support and 
encouragement to its members to live in and through those 
alternative structures. 

Moreover, in our experience the individual spiritual disciplines 
alone are not sufficient. Simply adding a quiet time periodically to 
our personal busy schedules is not adequate by itself. That only 
makes the quiet time another activity to add to an already over- 
burdened schedule. Such a discipline does not challenge the basic 
structure of an over-crowded, hectic life. It is this structure which 
needs to be challenged. 

In recent years Friends Meetings are again making a commitment 
to a life of listening, quiet, and reflection. We use some wonderful, 
time-honored practices and some new forms as well. For example, 
meetings and small groups have the traditional meeting for worship 
and newer modes such as worship-sharing groups, quiet days, and 
silent retreat weekends. Many Friends are once again undertaking 
spiritual nurture work as travelling ministers, and the number of 
opportunities is growing rapidly. 

Not all forms of listening need be done in groups. Our 
communities give encouragement to those who plan personal times 
of retirement: a daily quiet time, a retreat day each month, a 
hermitage weekend a couple times a year. 

Of course, these are not the only ways to listen to God. Other 
religious groups may develop other forms that are particularly 
appropriate for their circumstances and their members. Whatever the 
forms, we believe that a corporate commitment to a life of quiet 
listening and renewed discipleship is a powerful prophetic challenge 
to our world which has lost itself in its own human demands and 
busyness. In that quiet place we can again receive God’s Word of 
chastisement, forgiveness, healing, and direction. Our lives, our 
activities, and our words can go forth, grounded in the Word, Christ, 
answering that of God in everyone. LO 


Sandra Cronk is a scholar and writer specializing in Quaker life and 
thought. She is on the faculty of Pendle Hill, a Quaker Study Center in 
Wallingford (near Philadelphia), Pennsylvania. 
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Elfrieda and Peter Dyck in Bremerhaven, Germany in 1948. 


He Said He Was 
Heinz Wiebe 


by Peter J. Dyck 


As he stood there before me in the office in 
Gronau, Germany, in 1946 it was immedi- 
ately clear that he was not a typical 
Mennonite refugee. There was something 
about his bearing, his self-assurance, and 
even his handshake that instantly set him 
apart from the other refugees from Russia. 
And then he spoke, not in low German as 
was their custom, but in high German. A 
flawless high German. He didn’t even 
pretend to be a Russian Mennonite. He said 
he was a Prussian. He said he was single and 
a teacher by profession. But like so many 
others he was a refugee and wanted to go to 
Paraguay. He said his name was Heinz 
Wiebe. 

“Why go with the Russian Mennonites,” I 
asked, pointing out that later there probably 
would be a transport for his own Prussian 
people, though at the ttme MCC didn’t 
know when that would be or to which 
overseas country. He didn’t want to wait, he 
said, and he loved the Russian Mennonites. 
Furthermore, in Paraguay they would need 
teachers and he was a teacher. “I know 
taking me along will be an exception,” he 
said understandingly, but why couldn’t 
MCC make one exception? 

I didn’t promise. Instead, I asked C. F. 
Klassen, the MCC director, to interview 
Heinz Wiebe. C. F., as we called my brother- 
in-law, didn’t have time, but assured me that 
whatever my decision, he would support it. 
“You interview and screen thousands of 
refugees,” he said, “your judgment is as 
good as mine.” 

I was impressed with Heinz Wiebe during 
our second interview. That man had gifts. 
And a good education. He certainly would 
be an asset to any community of pioneers 
struggling to put their lives together in 
Paraguay. As he left the office, he thanked 
me for accepting him into the Russian 
Mennonite transport for Paraguay. As it 
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turned out he happened to land on the third 
of the MCC chartered ships, the ill-fated 
Charlton Monarch, which never reached its 
destination. Elfrieda, my wife, was the only 
MCC escort on this unhappy ship with its 
bad engines and rotten crew. Later, she told 
me again and again how very helpful Heinz 
Wiebe had been in those indescribably 
difficult days and weeks on the high seas. 

Soon after the Charlton Monarch had left 
Bremerhaven in Germany on May 16, 1948 
with 758 passengers on board, I took a 
trainload of refugees to Rotterdam, Holland, 
for immigration to Canada. On arrival there 
a Dutch lady asked to speak with me. I was 
busy with embarkation details, but she 
waited patiently most of the day until the 
ship had left. 

I apologized for keeping her waiting so 
long and was even more sorry when I heard 
what her request was. She wanted MCC to 
take her, a citizen of Holland and a 
Mennonite, along on one of its refugee 
transports to South America. “Had I known 
your request I could have told you right 
away when we met in the morning that the 
answer is no,” I explained. “MCC is moving 
refugees only, we are not transporting 
normal passengers, people like you.”’ With a 
faint smile momentarily gliding over her 
attractive face, she said, “Since you took my 
husband, I thought you might also take me 
to Paraguay.” 

The next hour must have been torture for 
the poor woman. I learned that her name 
was Postma and assured her that we had not 
taken any man by that name to Paraguay. 
She conceded that her husband had gone 
under an assumed name, but would not 
reveal it. “That would be betraying him,” 
she said. I remember getting up as if to go, 
when she asked anxiously what I planned to 
do. 

“Nothing at all,” I replied, adding that 
perhaps back in Germany I'd tell my co- 
workers in the refugee camp that I had met a 
woman in Holland who had told me a 
strange and incredible story about a husband 
and a ship and Paraguay — not a word of 
which was true. “But it’s all true,” she 
pleaded with tears welling up in her blue 
eyes. 

For the umpteenth time, I insisted that 
unless and until she revealed the assumed 
name of her alleged husband, I would not 
and, in fact, could not help her. 

By that time we were sitting in the MCC 
car and I was ready to leave. She had turned 
pale and I noticed beads of perspiration on 
her forehead. I was sorry for the poor 
woman, but what could I do? Her hands 


trembled as she slowly opened her purse. She 
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pulled out a small picture and handed it to 
me without a word. 

“Heinz Wiebe,” I gasped in surprise. She 
was crying when I handed the picture back 
to her. “Please,” she said, “‘please take me to 
Paraguay to my husband.” I was stunned. 

Driving back to Germany I had lots of 
time to think about this strange and cruel 
twist of events. And time to think about the 
sudden revelation. So that smart-looking 
Prussian was in reality a Dutchman, the 
handsome single fellow was a married man 
with wife and two children, and the teacher 
really was a minister. How cleverly he had 
pulled the wool over my eyes. But why? And 
what would C. F. Klassen say now when he 
found out how I'd been fooled? I should 
have insisted that he interview this so called 
Heinz Wiebe. I wondered whether he would 
have been able to peel back the Heinz Wiebe 
layers and discover the real Joop Postma 
hiding inside. 

By the tme he arrived in Paraguay the 
police were already looking for him. That 
was not our plan, but a series of muddled 


communications had triggered the manhunt. 


Heinz Wiebe disappeared. 

In October of that year, Elfrieda and I 
took the fourth MCC transport of 1,693 
refugees to South America. We had barely 
arrived at the MCC office in Asuncion, 
Paraguay, when the telephone rang. It was 
Heinz Wiebe. The MCC staff was excited 
and baffled. How did he know we were 
there? And where was her 

I can still see him coming up the path a 
day or two later at the secret rendezvous we 
had agreed upon. There was the knock on 
the door. And then Heinz Wiebe stood 
facing Elfrieda and me. 

We had wondered how this meeting 
would turn out, realizing that much 
depended on how it would start. I was 
prepared for almost any kind of opening, 
from hearing his lame excuses to frank 
confessions, but I was not prepared for what 
followed. 

I had remembered the man who had lied 
to me as being handsome, gifted, and 
possessing leadership qualities, but I had 
forgotten that he was also a bit of a charmer, 
with all the traits of a gentleman. Turning 
first to the lady, Heinz Wiebe reached for 
Elfrieda’s hand, bowed low, kissed it, and in 
the best European style introduced himself, 
“Joop Postma,” he said. 

While I had met him only during the 
interviews, Elfrieda had spent almost eight 
weeks with him on board ship. In many 
ways Heinz Wiebe had been most helpful. 
He was one of her trusted staff and he 
certainly knew how to inspire the young 


The advance party board the Charlton 
Monarch in Bremerhaven, Germany, May, 
1948. 


I was prepared for 
almost any kind of 
opening .. . but I was 


not prepared for what 
followed. 


people. So when he now solemnly revealed 
his true identity and so very seriously 
announced that his name was Joop Postma, 
Elfrieda burst out laughing. The whole 
thing suddenly struck her extremely funny. 

After that Heinz Wiebe was dead and Joop 
Postma was alive. Very much alive. He 
became active in school and church in 
Paraguay and Brazil. His good wife and 
children ultimately joined him. He went 
about confessing and apologizing, in person 
in South America and by letter in North 
America. An MCC minute of August 29, 
1956, notes that a letter had been received 
from J. S. Postma “‘. . . asking forgiveness of 
the MCC for his transgression against MCC 
in 1948.” The minute concludes saying that 
it was “moved and passed that we forgive 
Brother Postma.” He also wrote to me and I 
replied that it was okay, he had not hurt me 
or damaged my reputation. 

Nine years later we met again. It was at 
the Mennonite World Conference in 
Karlsruhe, Germany, in 1957. He told 
Elfrieda and me how everyone in Paraguay, 
in Brazil, in Germany, and also the MCC 
had forgiven him. “Only you have not 
forgiven me,” he said, looking straight at 
me. 
This time Elfrieda did not laugh. We 
talked for a long time. I told him again that 
everything was okay, I had forgiven him. He 
asked whether I trusted him. There was a 
long silence. I said no. For me there was a 
big difference between forgiving him and 


trusting him. 

‘The man was clever. Ten years earlier 
Europe had burned under his feet because 
Nazis and Nazi-sympathizers were rounded 
up and brought to trial, and although he 
was innocent, his cultural affiliations with 
Germany had made him suspect. So he 
wanted out. A bit of fibbing in my office had 
done the trick. Now he wanted to come back 
in again, into the fold of the Mennonite 
brotherhood, symbolized by the Mennonite 
World Conference in session at that very 
moment, so this time he again got his way 
by going around with confessions. Did I 
trust him? No! 

Perhaps for the first time I began seriously 
to examine my attitude to Joop Postma. 
What I discovered bothered me. I was like 
the early Christians who remained aloof 
from Paul because they continued to see 
Saul in him. They did not trust him. 

The following day we met again, Joop 
and Anneke — his ever-so-faithful wife — 
Elfrieda and I. We drank a lot of tea. In the 
end we shook hands as brothers and went to 
communion together. A very meaningful 
and memorable communion. As far as I was 
concerned, this time it was settled — settled 
between me and Joop and settled also 
between me and the Lord. 

Not many months after that I received a 
letter from him inviting me to hold a series 
of meetings in his church in Holland. Before 
looking at my calendar to see whether the 
suggested dates were open, I knew that I 


would say yes. This would have priority. I 
would have to go. And I wanted to go. 

We were gathered in his church for the 
last meeting of the week. It was the night for 
young people and we were nearing the end 
of the question-and-answer period. Suddenly 
my friend and their pastor, Joop Postma, 
was on his feet thanking me for having 
come and telling these teenagers all about 
that murky incident years ago when he had 
lied to me. “Don’t do that,” I whispered to 
him as urgently as possible. ““That’s just 
between us and the Lord.” 

He pushed me gently aside and continued 
sharing with the young people, not sparing 
himself, but telling it exactly the way it had 
been. The breathless silence was only 
interrupted by an occasional sob from one of 
the young people as they listened to the 
confessions of their pastor and witnessed the 
overpowering grace of God. As he put his 
arms around me, he asked the young people 
to take a good look at the two of us, because 
what they were witnessing here was con- 
fession and forgiveness, reconciliation and 
peace. The kind that only the Spirit of God 
could bring about. 

The next year our family moved into the 
Postma residence for one of the most relaxed 
and happy vacations of our ten years in 
Europe, while the Postma family spent their 
vacation in Germany. With them was their 
youngest child, a son, born in Paraguay, 
who has the unusual name of “Wiebe.” 1 


Peter J. Dyck has spent a rich life shuttling 
refugees to new homelands, overseeing relief 
programs, and telling wise and witty stories. He 
and his wife, Elfrieda, live in Akron, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Making the 


“Descent 
from the Cross” 


by Ted Prescott 


C. S. Lewis once observed that “an author 
doesn’t necessarily understand the meaning 
of his own story better than anyone else.”’ I 
find that’s true for art and artists too. It’s far 
easier for me to explain how I came to make 
“The Descent from the Cross” than it is to 
try to explain what I think it means. 

The story of this sculpture really begins 
when I became a Christian. I was in my 
second year of graduate school, and very 
immersed in the ideas, dreams, and 
ambitions of the contemporary art world. 
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But my assumptions about what really 
mattered in life did not withstand the 
consuming fire of God’s approach. So I quit 
making sculpture for a period of seven years. 
During that me I worked as a florist, which 
was a wonderfully liberating experience. I 
found both creativity and real beauty in 
places I had been taught to overlook. 

When I began to make sculpture again, 
many of the contemporary verities about art 
no longer seemed entirely sound. I had 
nothing immediate with which to replace 


them, but I did have a lot of questions. I 
started by doing two kinds of sculpture. One 
utilized materials like coal, neon, stone, and 
steel. The other work was figurative and was 
based on scriptural themes or stories. It is 
natural to think of one kind of work as 
abstract and the other as real. But for me 
they are both about or after the same thing 
and are more like different languages than 
different styles. 

I am not sure exactly when the idea for 
“The Descent from the Cross” first surfaced, 
but I was thinking a lot about it as I 
prepared for a show of my neon and 
material pieces in 1983. I usually think 
about a sculpture for quite awhile before I 
actually start work on it. That was easy to do 
this time because my studio wasn’t big 
enough to accommodate what I had in 
mind! Then in the fall of 1985 I remodeled 
my studio, and as soon as the space was clear 
of construction materials I started on the 
“Descent.” 

When I am planning a piece of sculpture, 
I look at other artists’ work for solutions to 
problems, ways of handling materials, or 
approaches to ideas. In this instance, I 
looked at a lot of paintings from the 
Renaissance and the 17th century. You can 
see some resemblance to the 17th century 
painters in my “Descent,” because it uses 
light figures set against a dark ground. That 
was a favorite device of the Baroque painters. 

George Segal is the contemporary 
figurative sculptor that I am indebted to 
because he pioneered direct or life casting. 
The process, which involves making plaster 
casts directly from a model, has been known 
and used for studies at least since the 
Renaissance. But it was never employed for 
making finished sculpture because it 
violated many accepted ideas about 
creativity, craftsmanship, and the 
relationship of art to reality. 

But the process was attractive to me for 
several reasons. First, it is a manageable way 
to work on a large scale. More importantly, I 
like the way the process blurs the artist’s 
presence, that is, all of the personal 
characteristics that we identify as one’s 
“style” are not so immediate. Although all 
of the choices and decisions I made are there 
(after all, one doesn’t just go out and cast 
“reality’’), they are more embedded in the 
content of the work than in the way it was 
made (its style). This kind of process has a 
matter-of-factness, an inelegant quality that I 
appreciate. It seems almost Puritan in its 
sensibility. 

Of course, if one is going to cast from life, 
one must have willing models. Not everyone 
is eager to hold awkward poses over long 


periods while the plaster hardens, gets heavy, 
and goes from hot to clammy cold. After a 
particular cast 1s set, it must be peeled, or in 
the instance of clothing, cut away from the 
body. Even lavish applications of protective 
creams don’t always allow the cast to release 
easily. (Some of my molds had more hair in 
them than either I or my friends like to see!) 
And in this case, each person had to have 
between ten and twenty different casts made. 
I am fortunate that I had friends who were 
generous with their time, patient with my 
desire to get it right, and arcumspect in 


their judgment about how it was all going. 

All of the people in the “Descent” work 
with me at Messiah College. I knew them 
well before I thought of doing the sculpture. 
As I mulled the piece over during its 
gestation period, a certain person would 
come to my mind. Usually I thought of him 
because of some physical characteristic — 
sometimes something very specific, like the 
way he held his head. I discussed these 
observations with my wife Catherine who is 
a portrait painter and particularly able to see 
people. We talked alot about people and 
poses. After thinking about a parucular 
person for awhile, I would broach the 
subject with him, “Hey, you want to get 
plastered?”, quickly explaining what I 
meant. 

Because these are people I know, it’s easy 
to assume that I made the choices on the 
basis of some imagined character equiva- 


lency with a biblical character-like Joseph of 
Arimathea or Mary. But that’s not the case. 
It was most often some physical presence, 
impossible to describe in words, that guided 
my thinking and looking. We may know 
that a person possesses certain qualities, but 
it doesn’t necessarily follow that their body 
expresses those qualities. 

In fact, with the exception of Christ and 
the suited figure behind my cross, who is a 
kind of Joseph of Arimathea, there are no 
biblical characters portrayed. The reason for 
this is that the “Descent” isn’t a recreation of 
the biblical story. Rather, it is a setting of the 
story in a contemporary context. It is 
somewhat similar to Clarence Jordan’s 
“Cotton Patch Gospels,” where Jesus 1s 
presented as an itinerant black preacher from 
Valdosta, Georgia. 

I had a desire to see the biblical drama in 
my own context, and the “Descent” is one 
way to fulfill that. Since so little is told in 
the Bible about who was involved with 
taking Christ’s body off the cross, I had no 
concern that I might misrepresent the text. 


But again, it never was my intention to 
faithfully illustrate the text. 

Originally, I was going to make a large 
wooden cross. But the more I thought about 
it, I realized how inappropriate that would 
be. It is too sentimental for our time. So I 
made a real metal cross. By “real” I mean 
something that works. The cross in the 
“Descent” could actually be used. Instead of 
spikes, nuts and bolts hold the body to the 
cross. Given our century’s penchant for 
efficient killing, I made a portable (it comes 


apart), adjustable (one cross fits all sizes) 
crucifying machine. For me, the steel cross 
adds a lot to the credibility of the sculpture. 

My ideas about the setting changed too. At 
the beginning, I thought of this as an urban 
crucifixion, set between the walls of an alley. 
After several metamorphoses, the sculpture’s 
less specific location evolved. The black 
cloth was originally going to be ripped, as 
an allusion to the rent curtain in the 
Temple. But when I put the piece together, 
that seemed like an unnecessary and 
gratuitous symbol. The fiberglass wall with 
neon behind it was a way to suggest 
architecture and to work with atmospheric 
indirect light. 

For me, the most amazing thing about the 
“Descent” is that it got done. I started 
working on it a few days before Thanks- 
giving, and it was first exhibited in late 
February, just some ninety days later. ‘The 
“Descent” was hardly a solo effort. My wife 
stopped painting the entire me I was 
working on the sculpture so that she could 
help me. One of my students came from 
Philadelphia for two weeks to work. Many 
other students and friends put in an 
afternoon here or a day there. Without this 
help, the deadline would have been 
impossible to meet. 

The hardest question for a visual artist to 
answer is, “What are you trying to do?” An 
artist’s work is the best answer to that 
question, and any words, as helpful as they 
may be, should pale in connection with the 
work they seek to clarify. Yet clarity is not a 
prized or sought-after quality in the con- 
temporary art world; in fact, there is a lot of 
praise for ambiguity. 

With “The Descent from the Cross” I 
wanted to make something very clear that 
was direct and unequivocal in its content. I 
wanted to present this biblical story in a 
forceful and believable manner. For me 
clarity does not exclude either depth or 
nuance, and I hope the work is clear without 
being simple. I never intended it to be a 
visual call to faith, or a kind of 3D- 
Evangelism. The story is one I love, and the 
“Descent” is a way of saying, “Look, it 
might happen this way today.” a 


Ted Prescott is a practicing artist and assistant 
professor of art at Messiah College, Grantham, 
Pennsylvania. 
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rousecleaning: 


A First Step Toward 
More Faithtul Worship 


by Kenneth Nafziger 


Spiritual renewal and temple repair consumed a lot of time in 
the Old Testament. Josiah, that eight-year-old with a kingdom and 
a strong will, took some steps that may instruct those of us who 
wish for “more” in our worship. 

Josiah was deliberate and decisive. At age 8 he “did what was 
right in the eyes of the Lord and walked in all the ways of his father 
David, not turning aside to the right or to the left.’”” When he was 
sixteen, he began to seek the God of his father David, and at age 
twenty, he began to purge the sacred spaces of trash that had 
accumulated. 

After he died, it was written that “neither before nor after Josiah 
was there a king like him who turned to the Lord as he did — with 
all his heart and with all his soul and with all his strength.” 

Two qualities of King Josiah seem especially critical to our 
interest in renewing worship today: he pursued right worship 
totally, and he idenufied those things in his people’s traditions that 
needed to be cleared out of their worship spaces and times. Let us 
assume that, like Josiah, we are ready to houseclean away those 
practices of ours that divert our attention from right worship. 

Many modern churchgoers expect God to be “‘easily accessed.” 
Many churches have accommodated that attitude. There is little to 
differentiate our casual worship from the untroubling, time- 
efficient way in which we drive off the interstate to an “E-Z return 
drive-thru” food stop. Such worship tends to be characterized by 
standards of efficiency that are better applied to other aspects of our 
lives, and by a philosophy of entertainment which seeks to please 
without straining anyone’s attention span beyond the space 
between commercial messages on television. Worship that does not 
take time, does not require effort to seek and find communion with 
God, and does not change something within the landscape of the 


hotos by FQ/ Kenneth Pellman 
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soul is certainly no tribute to the greatness of the God we claim to 
adore. 

Casual worship is also characterized by the use of “sincerity” as a 
measure of achievement: if one is “‘sincere,’”’ one can get away with 
almost anything. In no other areas of our lives is good intention the 
sole criteria by which we measure. Under the guise of sincerity, we 
are asked to accept cheap pop psychology which poses as deep 
spiritual understanding, sensationalized ego tips which pretend to 
inspire us to richer and fuller lives, and occasional goose bumps 
down the spine which masquerade as ““meaningful”’ religious 
experience. 

As the Israelites swung between devotion toward God and 
detachment from God, God seemed most offended when the space 
between the divine and the human was too casual, lacking respect- 
filled distance. The God who was, and is, jealous of the affections 
of people is the same God who gave them, and gives us, the 
freedom to choose the quality of those relationships. 

A second item in our temple which needs refurbishing is the way 
we use language. We misuse words in many and opposing ways: 
we make idols of them, or we make them meaningless by robbing 
them of thought. At either extreme of the contunuum, language has 
been devalued. For some, the words of a sermon are an idol — those 
specific words, no matter how they are delivered — are the words of 
God. For them, God’s word cannot be discerned apart from the 
actual words of a sermon. For others, the words of worship are glib 
and disconnected from the intelligence of the soul, comparable to a 
style of language which one encounters frequently on television, 
especially at those moments when someone needs to improvise a 
conversation. For them, an entertaining cleverness may be the most 
one should expect from the language of worship. 


oe 


Language, if it is to be significant in worship, must have its 
value restored, allowing it the full dignity of its communicative 
power. Words can be plain; they can be fancy. When connected to 
the whole mind, the whole heart and the whole strength, they are 
powerful and awesome and wonderful. We ought not allow 
ourselves to be caught by the spirit of the times in which much 
public discourse has been cheapened by semantic and manipulative 
games. The act of worship deserves a more honest use of the 
language. 

A third part of this house-cleaning project could be to work at 
the great level of distrust we seem to have for mystery. We are 
products of our age, sometimes called “enlightened,” which asks us 
to accept only those things we can see. In our tradition, what we 
want most to see in worship is community, even when only two or 
three are gathered. What happens in the community, both in times 
of worship and in times of work, are very important elements of 
our complete worship. These horizontal relationships are often 
significant revelations of Divine grace. But there is more. 

In reaching toward the Divine, we need to be reminded that the 
realities of God are often to be found in those spaces beyond words 
and beyond surfaces of experiences — in the cracks and the crevices 
between and around them. To move comfortably within the realm 
of the infinity of God, we must trust the mystery of the experience, 
knowing that important truth 1s to be found in the kind of 
knowledge which makes our more normal modes of tabulating, 
defining, analyzing and categorizing quite useless. 

Despite our bent toward being rational and practical people, we 
cannot allow ourselves to dismiss lightly those things which the 
senses teach us of the great mysteries of the Divine. A rational and 
practical understanding of God is no more reliable than one based 
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entirely on the senses. An either/or option does not reflect the 
both/and nature of the One in whose image we are created. 

The final corner on this housecleaning expedition through the 
temple might be theology itself. Theology, like philosophy and 
aesthetics, is an act of retrospection. It is thought which is distilled 
after the experience is finished. Theology becomes useful when it 
describes our spiritual identities and offers guidelines for our future 
actions and choices. 

Too often we first seek a theology because we feel safer having a 
theology in place before we act. Is it possible that we have chosen 
poverty in our worship by insisting on being “theologically 
correct” and assuming that “‘correct”’ experience will follow? 
Theology appeals to our rational instincts and is manageable even 
when we disagree, in ways experience can never be managed. 

Theology can function significantly as reflective thought about 
worship and about our sense of being people of God, but it cannot 
be the container into which we force the experience of worshipping 
God. Perhaps the relationship between theology and worship needs 
some very painstaking restorative work; perhaps the old 
relationship needs to be thrown out and a new one fashioned. 

One more observation about King Josiah’s work of restoring the 
temple: again and again he needed to consort with others to 
accomplish his task. That principle from Josiah’s experience can 
help us also: that together we find the will to do right worship, that 
together we clean the temple with cautious diligence, and that we 
converse with each other on these matters. When King Josiah and 
the people finished their work and it was time for the Passover to be 
observed, the king and his people celebrated royally: ““Not since the 
days of the judges who led Israel, nor throughout the days of the 
kings of Israel and the kings of Judah, had any such Passover been 
observed.” Perhaps a similarly joyous and memorable event awaits 
us also. isl 
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Kenneth Nafzger is professor of music at Eastern Mennonite College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Noel Vose: 
An Anabaptist Sympathizer 
Heads World Baptists 


The Baptist Theological College of 
Western Australia sits sleepily among the 
pine trees of suburban Perth. Its mailbox 
along Hayman Road is in need of paint and 
its modest buildings seem small beside those 
of the nearby Bentley Technical College and 
the Western Australian Institute of 
Technology. 

But inside a lecture hall at the theological 
college, Principal G. Noel Vose (Vo-’sa) is 
making religious studies come alive for a 
small class of seniors as he offers accounts of 
visits he has made to the European roots of 
Anabaptism. 

Dr. Vose, who was elected in 1985 
president of the 34 million-member Baptist 
World Alliance, is not just devoting this 
particular lecture to Anabaptism; he is in the 
middle of a term-long seminar on the 
Radical Reformers, a class he has taught 
three or four times in recent years. It is a 
subject he loves. 


Is he an Anabaptist? 


Many of his Baptist brethren in the 
United States may shun identification with 
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the left wing of the Refonnation, but 
Godfrey Noel Vose is involved in a self- 
described “pilgrimage” that has brought 


him so close to Anabapust thinking that he 
sometimes wonders if he isn’t an Anabapust 


himself. 


But then he reconsiders. “I would say, no, 
I’m a Baptist — with deep sympathies with 


Anabaptists,” Vose said in an interview. 
“But then if you would have asked someone 
in Switzerland if they were an Anabapust, 
they would have said, ‘Anabaptists?’ No, we 
don’t re-bapuze. We are Swiss brethren. 
We're brothers.’”’ 

Vose has set aside several shelves in his 
college’s small library for his personally- 
shepherded “Anabaptist/ Mennonite 
Collection,” some 500 books and pamphlets 
in English, German and Dutch that include 
such modern-day Anabaputst writers as 
Harold Bender and John Howard Yoder. 

The collection may be small compared to 
those found in some Mennonite seminaries, 
but a survey Vose made of such holdings in 
institutions across Australia suggests that it 
is the largest of its kind in this country. 

That this Baptist college in Western 
Australia should devote its only special 
collection to Mennonites and their 
Anabapust roots is made all the more 
intriguing by the fact that Mennonites are 
next to nonexistent in this nation. Here, the 
people who go to church are in the 
minority. Those who do go to church tend 
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to be Anglican or Catholic. 

The Mennonite Yearbook lists the 
Mennonite population of Australia as 12, an 
apparent reference to the only known 
Mennonite congregation — that of Dutch 
Mennonite pastor Foppe Brouwer in the 
eastern state of New South Wales. 

The Anabapust leanings of the current 
Baptist “pope” (the term is used with tongue 
in cheek and when Vose hears it, he 
dismisses it with the quip, “You know what 
Baputsts do to popes’’) are interesting to 
Mennonites. To Baptists, they may be more 
than interesting, because they have already 
begun to emerge in forums that influence 
the thinking of Bapust churches worldwide. 

In a five-minute address to the BWA 
Congress where he was elected last year, Dr. 
Vose declared that God “‘sends prophets to 
speak of righteousness and justice, to speak 
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to the downtrodden, the poor and the 
powerless.”’ Such is not the sort of language 
always associated with Baptists. 


Becoming a peacemaker 

In a recent issue of the Baptist World, the 
official organ of the BWA, Dr. Vose devoted 
a column to international peace. He 
suggested that Christians don’t have a good 
track record on peace because they “‘don’t 
take the Biblical message seriously enough.” 
The Bible, he said, “teaches that it is not 
enough for Christians to keep the peace; we 
are called to be peacemakers — a much more 
difficult role.” He ended by urging 
Christians to “stop invoking God to sanctify 
War.” 

In an interview in Perth, the 64-year-old 
Vose took his Anabaptist sentiments further. 
He said his views are “very, very much more 


S 


pacifist’ now than when he served in the 
Royal Australian Air Force during World 
War II. While he hesitates to describe 
himself as a pacifist because of the varied 
connotations of that word, he said he would 
avoid combatant military service if he were 
drafted again. Instead, he would choose 
“something like the Red Cross.” 

He said he has come to believe that 
Christians “are meant to stand out 
prophetically against the structures of 
society. I am, in fact a very conservative 
Christian,” he went on. “But what I’m 
saying is that sociologically, we’re so 
conservative. And that really doesn’t fit our 
background.” 

“The Radical Reformation and those 
Christians from whom I’ve learned were 
radical Christians. Christianity tends to form 
a skin of sociological conservatism. It fits 
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A Brief Guide 


to World News 


in Reviews 


by James Krabill 


This Guide is published as a special 
supplement in the Winter 1987 issue of 
Festival Quarterly and is copyrighted 
thereunder. All rights reserved. 


It was almost a given that the North 
Americans who came to visit us in our vil- 
lage home during the past four years would 
eventually get around to that inevitable 
question: “Doesn’t it bother you folks to be 
living out here in the bush completely cut 
off from what’s happening in the world?” 

“Talways enjoy the first few days of camp- 
ing,” one traveler told us, “but then I go 
bananas not knowing what’s taking place 
‘out there. You guys, though,” he con- 
tinued in near disbelief, “will be ‘camping 
out’ for over three years. How on earth can 
you stand being so out of touch?” 

Our first public act, then, once we had 
settled for a few weeks’ stay in Quarryville, 
Pennsylvania (pop. 1,558), was to track 
down a news magazine — one featuring Af- 
rican affairs, if possible, but a simple Time 
or Newsweek would do. Five businesses in 
town sold magazines, a postal clerk in- 
formed us, but the first place to check was 
the pharmacy because “down there, they 
carry everything.’ Now “‘everything”’ 
sounded like a mighty mound of magazines 
toa couple of backwater bush bumpkins, so 
off we went, anxious to delve into this verit- 
able journalistic jackpot. 
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Which News? 


What we found was impressive. Two 
hundred and ten reviews all told, represent- 
ing nearly every category imaginable: home 
improvement (45); sports (another 45); rock 
star/teeny bopper/Hollywood soap (39); 
women’s glamour/baby’s clamor (35); arts 
and crafts (27); cross-word entertainment 
(13); miscellaneous pulp (6). This place did, 
in fact, have almost everything! Except... 
what we were looking for. 


We decided to inquire at the counter. 
“Time and Newsweek?” came the response. 
“We used to carry them, but they never sold. 
You must be the first people to ask in over a 
year.”’ “Oh!”’ we said, feeling more nerdish 
than ever. 

Three weeks later, we tried again, this 
time ata considerably larger news agency in 
downtown Goshen, Indiana (pop. 20,000). 


Here we were to discover no less than 1,170 
titles, with all of the above categories, anda 
few others besides! Body-building. Electron- 
ics. Hobbies. Auto mechanics. Cooking. 
And, yes, even a section featuring . .. news 
reviews! Well, actually, calling ita “section” 
probably leaves the wrong impression. ‘There 
were three magazines, to be exact — three, 
alongside 1,167 others. Time, Newsweek, 


and U.S. News and World Report — ““The 
Holy Trinity” — for which we were indeed 
grateful, but which left us wondering, none- 
theless, whether life had nothing more to 
offer to the down and out of touch. 

“T never mess with weekly magazines,” 
one elderly chap told us. “I need more news 
more often than that, so I count on the 
morning newspaper to keep me abreast of 
world affairs.’”’ Newspapers — of course! 
Why hadn’t we thought of that? We started 
buying newspapers, lots of them. Forty-nine 
altogether, from The Winfield (Iowa) 
Beacon to The New York Times (Sunday 
edition). 

Our findings? A few (mostly big-city) 
papers were, to our delight — and just as the 
old chap had said — worth rolling out of 
bed for. The Philadelphia Inquirer, The 
Los Angeles Times, The Washington Post, 
The Washington Times, The Baltimore 
Sun, The Houston Chronicle, The Chicago 
Tribune, The Arizona Republic — all these 
managed a daily average of 10 to 20 feature 
articles and an additional five to ten several- 
sentence “blurbs” of world news reporting. 

Also noteworthy were The Christian 
Science Monitor (remarkably straightforward 
and objective in coverage) and Canada’s na- 
tional newspaper, The Toronto Globe and 
Mail (which devoted over a third of its 12- 
page edition to international happenings). 
We don’t want to overlook the Cadillac of 
newspaper journalism, The New York Times 
(in daily and special Sunday editions), which 
on the days we purchased it featured close to 
30 major articles and 15 blurbs of inter- 
national-related material. 

As for most of the other newspapers we 
surveyed, your bedspread will probably give 
you better coverage — we'd advise sleeping 
in. 
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Which Medium? 


It is not surprising then that, according to 
a recent Television Information Office sur- 
vey, fewer Americans each year (32% in 1982 
down from 37% in 1959) are relying on 
newspapers as their “‘primary source for 
world news” and that increasing numbers 
(40% in 1982 up from 30% in 1959) have come 
to believe that television coverage presently 
offers not only ‘‘all the news they want” but 
“all the news they think they need.” 

We started tuning in nightly with the rest 
of news-hungry America and. . . was It 
e-v-e-r G-R-E-A-T! Bam, slam, bang! Don’t 
touch that dial! After four years of village 
isolation, we had forgotten how absolutely 
thrilling ordinary news could be. With 
much, much more coming up shortly .. . 
right after the following messages. 

Those ‘following messages,’’ we soon 
discovered, were to eat up approximately 
eight minutes of every half-hour broadcast 

. which meant that the “much, much 
more” actually amounted to ‘““much, much 
less’”’ than you had originally anticipated 
getting. 

Twenty-two minutes remained for com- 
plete coverage of (the whole wide) “World 
News Tonight.”’ Zowie! How, we wondered, 
will they ever do it? Well... relax. They 
simply won’t quite make the rounds. 


Which World? 


To begin with, they need to cover firstand 
foremost the “American News Tonight.” 
And America is, after all, a whoppin’ big 
place. Worth about fifteen and a half min- 
utes of the total broadcast on the nights we 
watched. That leaves five anda half minutes 
for the rest of the planet . . . and, conse- 
quently, places TV producers in the embar- 
rassing position of having to choose be- 
tween one of two options: either zip around 
the globe faster than the speed of light 
(which means that the viewers who get up to 
stick a pizza in the microwave will miss what 
happened that day in South Africa, sub- 
Saharan Africa, and most of Southeast Asia) 
or develop more rational programming and 
quite simply — albeit with deepest regrets 
—leave a few folks out. 

James F. Larson, a communications pro- 
fessor at the University of Washington who 
studied more than 7,000 international news 
reports from 1972 through 1981, concludes 
from his research that producers have fallen 
for the second of the above options. Larson’s 
recent book, Television’s Window on the 
World, reports that three nations — the US. 
(in its foreign affairs), the USSR, and Israel 
— turned up in no less than 90% of the 
international coverage broadcast on each 
network’s evening news during that period. 
And that stories concerning Latin America, 
sub-Saharan Africa, and most of Southeast 
Asia — except for major crises — were pres- 


ented less than 2% of the time. Two percent, 
that is, of five and a half minutes. Not quite 
seven seconds a day. 

Don Bresnahan, a producer of TV docu- 
mentaries for KABC, Los Angeles, wrote re- 
cently: ‘“We [TV journalists] are in the head- 
line business. We are in the tip-of-the-iceberg 
business. We pretend, in our own defense, 
that we are only whetting your appette, and 
firmly insist that when you have finished 
viewing one of our local or network broad- 
casts, you should rush out and buy a printed 
source for the rest of the story. In our hearts 
we know that only a minority of you will do 
ie 

The following guide to ““World News in 
Reviews” is dedicated to that very minority 
— those chosen few who, weary and wary of 
seven seconds of gee-whiz journalism a day, 
are committed to going the second mile for 
“the rest of the story.”’ 


Key to Abbreviations 


am = airmail 

ba = bi-annual 
bm = bi-monthly 
bw = bi-weekly 

d = daily 

f = free 

hp = half-price 
m = monthly 

nl = newsletter 
pb = paperback 
q = quarterly 

sm = surface mail 
tr = trimestrally 
w = weekly 


NOTE: All prices listed are in U.S. 
funds unless otherwise noted. 


This is a ‘““Beginner’s Guide’ for three 
reasons: 

(1) We are by no means the first to under- 
take such a project. Thomas P. Fenton and 
Mary Jane Heffron, for example, have re- 
cently compiled a 304-page Third World 
Resource Directory (Orbis, $17.95), in which 
they offer, first by area (‘‘Africa,” “Asia,” 
etc.), then by issues (“‘Food,”’ “Human 
Rights,” “Women,” etc.) a gold mine of in- 
formation on organizations, books, periodi- 
cals, audiovisuals, simulation games, and 
more, dealing with Third World concerns. 

(2) We have limited ourselves to English- 
language reviews, partly for space reasons, 
partly so that the guide will remain useful to 
the uninitiated North American readers who 
are nonetheless interested in raising their 
world horizons. We apologize in advance to 
our Spanish, Arabic, Japanese, and many 
other brothers and sisters who know far bet- 
ter than we how much we’re missing. 

(3) In limiting ourselves, furthermore, to 
reviews, we must re-emphasize the incom- 
plete nature of the present listing. Many 
other written sources are, of course, availa- 
ble to the news-hungry. We can do little 
more than mention a few of them in passing: 
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Embassy Releases - 


Most foreign embassies stationed in North 
America have Information Services which 
make available — usually free of charge — 
current news items concerning the countries 
they represent. 


Newspapers 


We have already noted that big-city news- 
papers often provide relatively good cover- 
age of world events. Three other papers of 
particular interest: 


© The Wall Street Journal — d ($114/1 yr, from Wall Street 
Journal Subscriptions, 200 Burnett Rd., Chicopee, Mass. 01024.) 

@ The International Herald Tribune — 16-p d, edited in 
Paris, publ simultaneously in London, Zurich, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, The Hague, Marseille, Miami. ($120/3 mos., $200/6 
mos., $400/1 yr — check special rates for new subscribers —from 
Subscription Manager, International Herald Tribune, 181 av. 
Charles-de-Gaulle, 9252] Neuilly Cedex, France.) 

® The Manchester Guardian Weekly — 24 pp, selection of 
articles that appeared during the week in The Washington Post, 
London's Manchester Guardian and Paris’ Le Monde. ($52/1 yr 
from Manchester Guardian Weekly, 20 E. 53rd, New York, NY 
10022.) 


It is, of course, also possible to subscribe 
to English-language newspapers from all 
over the world. A few are: 


@ The Jerusalem Post (International Edition) — w, contains 
material from the 6 previous d editions. ($44.95/1 yr, from Sub- 
scription Dept., P.O. Box 2000, Paterson, NJ 12563.) 

e Al-Fajr Jerusalem — w, publ by Palestinians in occupied 
territories. ($40/1 yr, students $25, from Al-Fajr, 2025 Eye St. 
NW, Suite 902, Washington, D.C. 20006.) 

@ Asharq Al-Aswat — 16-p “international d of the Arabs.” 
($30/special price for 8 wks., $60/3 mos., $117/6 mos., $234/1 yr, 
from 133] Pennsylvania Ave. NW, Washington, D.C. 
20004-1703.) 

@ The Star (International am w) — 24-p compilation of ma- 
jor news stories, features, comment from South Africa’s largest 
d, The Star. ($90/1 yr, from Circulation Manager, P.O. Box 
1014, Johannesburg 2000, South Africa.) 

@ Anti-Apartheid News — \2 pp, bm. ($15/1 yr — am, 
$10.50/1 yr — sm, from 13 Mandela St., London NW1 ODW, 
Great Britain.) 

@ The Times of the Americas — \6-p w ($25/1 yr — 2nd 
class, students $15, from 910 17th St. NW, Washington, D.C. 
20006.) 

@ El Salvador News-Gazette — w ($25/1 yr —am, from P.O. 
Box/Apartado Postal CG No. 225, San Salvador, El Salvador, 
Central America.) 

@ The Korea Herald (U.S. edition) — 8-p d except Mon. 
($20/3 mos., $35/6 mos., $58/1 yr, from The Korea Herald, Inc., 
250 W. 54th St., 7th Floor, New York, NY 10019.) 

@ India News — 8-p w ($5/1 yr, from Information Service, 
Embassy of India, 2107 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20008.) 

@ Dawn Overseas Weekly — \6-pp, from Pakistan, ($25/6 
mos., $45/1 yr, from Manager International Marketing, Pakistan 
Herald Publications, Ltd., Haroon House, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad 
Rd., G.P.O. Box 3740, Karachi, Pakistan.) 

© The Japan Times Daily Airmail Edition —($128/3 mos., 
$486/1 yr; or cheaper w compilation of d editions, The Japan 


Times Weekly International Edition — $37.50/3 mos., $70/1 yr, 
from The Japan Times, Ltd., Circulation Dept., C.P.O. Box 144, 
Tokyo 100-91, Japan.) 

@ Pravda Pulse — bw, impartial translation from Pravda, the 
Soviet Union’s largest newspaper. ($64.20/1 yr, from News 
Pulse, Inc., P.O. Drawer 4323, Ft. Pierce, FL. 33448-4323.) 


“Compendium” News Services 

Several agencies and groups work full- 
time monitoring enormous, unmanageable 
quantities of information and condensing 
them into usable form. Two such sources of 
potential interest for international news are: 


@ The Utne Reader — 128-p bm. Material selected from over 
1,000 current news and opinion magazines (e.g., The World- 
Paper, Jewish Currents, Cultural Survival Quarterly). (One “ex- 
amination issue” offered f, $18 trial or Ist-yr subscription, $24/1 
yr regular rate, from Utne Reader, P.O. Box 1974, Marion, Ohio 
43305.) 

@ Worldwatch — w news service publishing over 400 facts 
about important forthcoming business, economic, political 
events worldwide. (Free 6-wks trial offer, $295/1 yr, from 
Worldwatch, Facts on File, Inc., 460 Park Ave. South, New York, 
NY 10016.) 


Yearbooks 


Yearly atlases put out by The New York 
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Times, Associated Press, etc., might fall into 
this category. Also of possible interest: 


@ State of the World, Lester R. Brown, in collaboration with 
Worldwatch, W.W. Norton & Co., pb $8.95. Yearly, an attempt 
to survey “how changes in the earth's natural systems and re- 
sources affect the economy.” 

®@ Third World Affairs 1986, $26 from the Third World Foun- 
dation, Suite 319, The Helmsley Bldg., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
NY 10169. 

@ New African Magazine Yearbook 1985-86 (more regional 
example), $29.95 from IC Publications, Ltd., P.O. Box 261, Carl- 
ton House, 69 Great Queen St., London WC2B 5BN, United 
Kingdom. 


Literature 


A final way of entering into the lives and 
thoughts of people(s) around the world Is to 
read their contemporary literature. E.g., the 
“Readers International Book Club,” $42/1 
yr, sends, bm, recent titles by “some of the 
world’s most gifted, original writers.” This 
year’s offering included Chilean, Japanese, 
Czech, and Nicaraguan fiction. Write RI 
Subscriber Service Dept., Drawer E, Colum- 
bia, LA 71418. 


How to Use This Listing 


We have not attempted in this guide to 
classify magazines as biased or objective, lib- 
eral or conservative, leftist or reactionary — 
though we have tried, wherever possible, to 
offer news sources with wide-ranging if not 
opposing viewpoints. We have included 
perhaps more “religious news’’ than one 
might expect to find in the average guide of 
this nature because our readers, we thought, 
would have more interest than most in this 
particular aspect of world affairs. 

We have seen at least one issue of nearly 
every review listed. Information provided 
regarding the number of F, SR/I, BR (see 
adjacent sidebar), and the approximate page- 
length to expect from any given magazine 
was based on the particular issue(s) we hap- 
pened to consult. Likewise subscription in- 
formation was recorded in late 1985 and is 
subject to change at a later date. 


A final word concerning how best to ex- 
ploit this guide: 

(1) Pick a Level I review from each of the 6 
geographical divisions represented and give 
yourself “‘the global perspective” for a year 
or so; (2) choose a single area (e.g., Africa or 
Latin America) and, with the help of one or 
two reviews from each of the three levels of 
reading, ‘specialize’ for a period of time by 
doing a regional study; (3) select a topic (e.g., 
the Palestinian question) and subscribe to 
magazines which are likely to offer you a 
variety of views on the issue; (4) perhaps best 
of all, form a group of interested persons and 
do any or all of the above, meeting regularly 
to share ideas, exchange reviews, eventually 
even inviting missionaries, Overseas gov- 
ernment workers, foreign students, etc., to 
clarify, from their perspective, your ques- 
tions. BON VOYAGE! 


World Overview 


General Reporting 

We have already mentioned Time, News- 
week, and U.S. News and World Report as 
three standard (w) sources to which many 
Americans turn for news about world hap- 
penings. Add to these: 

®@ Maclean’s (1) — Canada’s 64-p counterpart which reports 
on many of the same events from a Canadian perspective. ($54/1 
yr, from Maclean’s, P.O. Box 4541, Buffalo, NY 14240.) 

@ World Press Review (1) — 64-p m composed exclusively 
of “material from the press outside the U.S. or by journalists af- 
filiated with foreign press organizations.” ($19.95/1 yr, from Of- 
fice of Publication, 230 Park Ave., New York, NY 10169.) 

@ The World Today (11) — 15-p m issued under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs and publ by 
Oxford University Press. Short, scholarly articles. ($40/1 yr., 


students $30, from Jill Phillipson, The World Today, 10 St. 
James’ Square, London SW1Y 4LE, Great Britain.) 

@ The Nation (11) — 30-p w, specializes mostly in national 
news, but also covers international events in “Dispatches” (from 
Latin America, Europe, London, Paris) and “Sovieticus” (news 
and analysis from the USSR). ($40/1 yr, check special rates as 
low as $28 around Christmas, from Nation Subscription Servi- 
ces, Box 1953, Marion, Ohio 43305.) 


@ National Geographic is, despite its title, as much in- 
ternational as strictly national in scope, and includes much daz- 
zling photography. ($15/1 yr, $500/life membership, from Na- 
tional Geographic Society, P.O. Box 2895, Washington, D.C. 
20013.) 


© Anthropological Quarterly (111), ed. by Dept. of An- 
thropology at Catholic University of America. 3-4 F, 3-4 BR, 
with entire issues occasionally dedicated to a single topic. ($13/1 
yr., students $10, from The Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D.C. 20064.) 


Organization of Sources 


A. By GEOGRAPHICAL DIV- 
ISIONS: World Overview; Europe; 
Africa; Asia; Middle East; Latin 
America 

B. By SUBJECT MATTER: General 
Reporting; Religious Affairs; His- 
tory; Politics; Economics; Develop- 
ment (health, food, education, etc.); 
The Arts 

C. By FORM USED IN REPORT- 
ING: B = Brief (several-sentence 
news blurb); BR = Book Review; F = 
Feature (5-30 pp); SR/I = Special 
Report/Interview (1 column to sev- 
eral pp) 

D. By DEPTH OF CONTENT: I = 
Level I, short SR/I (1 column to 2 
pp), possible charts, graphs, other 
visual aids, abundant (often color) 
photos, | or 2 BR; II = Level II, 
longer, sometimes footnoted articles 
(3-10 pp), increased no. of BR, fewer, 
if any, photos; III = Level III, mostly 
scholarly F (5-30 pp) with footnotes, 
bibliographies (5-30 pp), numerous 
BR, probably no photos. 


@ WIN News (11) — q from Women’s International Net- 
work, world news “‘by, for and about women.” ($20/1 yr, from 
Fran P. Hosken, Editor, 187 Grant St., Lexington, Mass. 02173.) 


Religious Affairs 
“General News” Services 

Four excellent sources written from an 
“evangelical’’ perspective: 


®@ Christianity Today (1) — 96-p w. B, 2 F, 3 SR. ($211 yr 
— 18 issues, from Christianity Today Subscripuon Services, P.O. 
Box 1915, Marion, Ohio 43305.) 

@ World Christian (1) — 48-p bm. B, 9 SR, 1 F, 2 BR. 
($12/yr, from Subscription Manager, World Chrisuan, P.O. Box 
40010, Pasadena, CA 91004.) 

© World Pulse (1) — 8-p bw. ($25/1 yr — 24 issues, check 
new subscribers’ Ist-yr hp offer, from Pulse, P.O. Box 794, 
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Wheaton, IL 60189.) 

e A variety of periodicals publ by England’s Paternoster 
Press: Theology — The Evangelical Quarterly, Evangeli- 
cal Review of Theology; life of discipleship —Grassroots; 
education — Spectrum, Theological Education Today; 
social ethics — Transformation. (Write for periodicals cata- 
logue to The Paternoster Press, P.O. Box 1127, Birmingham, AL 
35202.) 


Of particular interest from a “mainline 
Protestant” perspective are: 


@ Christianity and Crisis (11) — 20 pp. ($21/1 yr — 23 
issues, students $10, check for special introductory offer, from 
Christianity and Crisis, 537 W. 12Ist St., New York, NY 10027.) 

@ Ecumenical Press Service (1) — 8 pp. 6-8 SR, f; One 
World (1) — m, 22 pp, several pp of B, 7-10 SR, $14/1 yr — am. 
(Both from the World Council of Churches, P.O. Box 66, 150 
route de Ferney, 1211 Geneva, Switzerland.) 

{Note: We consulted 5 issues of of The Christian Century and 
decided against it because of what seemed to be insufficient in- 
ternational news coverage. ]} 


For ‘“‘general news” of the worldwide 
Roman Catholic community: 


@ Kosmos (1) — reports on over 6,000 U.S. Catholic mis- 
sionaries worldwide. (Free premier issue, 9 more issues for $9.97, 
from Kosmos, P.O. Box 5000-KV, Ridgefield, NJ 07657-9990.) 


PEEL MUG j 


Denominational/ Organizational Reporting 


ca 


This is, admittedly, a partial list of peri- 
odicals published by mission and service or- 
ganizations around the globe; they number 
literally in the thousands. 


@ World Vision (1) and Together (II), the former a 25-p, 
f, bm, the latter a 40-p q, $25/1 yr. (Both come from World Vi- 
sion International, 919 W. Huntington Dr., Monrovia, CA 
91016.) 

@ Lutheran World Information (1) — {, 20-p w, featur- 
ing 15-20 news stories from around the world. (LWI, P.O. Box 
66, 150 route de Ferney, CH-121 Geneva 20, Switzerland.) 

@ World Encounter (1) — 32-p q from the overseas mis- 
sion and inter-church outreach of the Lutheran Church in 
America and The American Lutheran Church, 5-6 SR. ($6/1 yr, 
from World Encounter, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia, PA 
19129.) 

@ The National Catholic Reporter (1) — 24-p w which, 
despite its “national” focus, includes regular reports from cor- 
respondents in Latin America, Africa, Asia, and the Vatican. 
($27/1 yr, from National Catholic Reporter, P.O. Box 281, Kan- 
sas City, MO 64141.) 

@ America (11) — 32-p w, publ by the Jesuits of the U.S. 
and Canada. ($25/1 yr, from America, 106 W. 56th St., New 
York, NY 10019.) 

@ The Tablet — ‘The international Catholic w." 
($43.50/1 yr — 50 issues — sm, $58 am, 4 issues f in special in- 
troductory offer, from The Tablet, 48 Great Peter St., Westmins- 
ter, London SW1P 2HB, England.) 

® Gospel Herald (1) — 15-p w, featuring news of Menno- 
nite Church activity and a bm insert from Mennonite Board of 
Missions, “Sent.” ($20.75/1 yr, from Gospel Herald, 616 Walnut 
Ave., Scottdale, PA 15683.) 

@ The Mennonite (1) — 23-p bw, featuring news and mis- 
sion activity of the General Conference Mennonite Church. 
($14.50/1 yr, from The Mennonite, 722 Main St., Box 347, New- 


ton, KS 67114.) 

@ The Christian Leader (1) — 20-p bw, featuring news 
and mission activity of the Mennonite Brethren Church in the 
U.S. ($12/1 yr, from The Christian Leader, Box L, Hillsboro, KS 
67063.) 

@ The Mennonite Brethren Herald (1) — 36-p bw, feat- 
uring news and mission activity of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church in Canada. ($18/1 yr, from The MB Herald, 3-169 
Riverton Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba R2L 2E5.) 

@ Mennonite Reporter (1) — 15-p bw, featuring inter- 
Mennonite Canadian news and mission activity. ($28/1 yr, from 
Mennonite Reporter, 3-312 Marsland Dr., Waterloo, Ontario 
N2L 3G6.) 

®@ Mennonite Weekly Review (1) — 12-p w, featuring 
inter-Mennonite North American news and mission activity. 
($16/1 yr, from Mennonite Weekly Review, P.O. Box 568, New- 
ton, KS 67114.) 

@ Festival Quarterly (1) — 40-p q featuring inter- 
Mennonite international articles. ($9.90/1 yr from Fesuval Quar- 
terly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534.) 

@ Washington Memo, Peace Section Newsletter, 
Food and Hunger Notes (11) — all featuring international 
concerns about missions, relief, development, peace, and justice. 
(Available on request from Mennonite Central Committee, 21 S. 
12th St., Akron, PA 17501.) 

@ Courier (1) — 16-p q featuring news and articles by and 
about Mennonites worldwide. (Available on request from Men- 
nonite World Conference, 465 Gundersen Dr., Suite 200, Carol 
Stream, IL 60188.) 


Missiological Journals 


For persons interested in more serious 
reading (mostly Levels II and III) on the life 
of the worldwide church: 


@ World Evangelization (1) — q, publ by Lausanne 
Committee for World Evangelization. (Free — donations en- 
couraged — from World Evangelization, P.O. Box 103, Station 
D, Scarborough, Ontario MIR 4Y7.) 

@ International Journal of Frontier Missions (11) — 
100-p q, 8-10 F. ($15/1 yr, from International Journal of Frontier 
Missions, P.O. Box 40638, Pasadena, CA 91104-7638.) 


© Evangelical Missions Quarterly (II) — 110-p, 8-10 SR, 


8-10 pp of B, 5-10 BR. ($10.95/1 yr, $17.95 am, from Evangelical 
Missions Information Service, Box 794, Wheaton, IL 60189.) 

®@ International Review of Missions (III) — 150-p q, 
publ by the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism of 
the World Council of Churches. 5-10 F (high percentage of 
“non-Western” contributors), 20-30 pp of BR, extensive biblio- 
graphy, arranged by region and subject matter, of materials re- 
cently publ related to the world-wide church. ($15/1 yr, from the 
WCC Office, Rm 1062, 475 Riverside Dr., New York, NY 10015.) 

@ Missionalia (11) — 150-p tr, publ by the South African 
Missiological Society. 5-10 F, 10-20 BR, 80-100 pp of 
“Missiological Abstracts’’ (resumes of up to 250 recent articles) 
presented by themes (e.g., “Contextualization,” “African Tradi- 
tional Religions’) and by continents (broken down into 
country-by-country listings). (R9,000 — South African cur- 
rency/1 yr, from The Editor, 31 14th St., Menlo Park, 0081, Pre- 
toria, South Africa.) 

@ Missiology (111) — 120-p q. 6-8 F, 25-30 BR, from evan- 
gelical Roman Catholic perspectives. ($15/1 yr, students $10, 
from American Society of Missiology, 616 Walnut Ave., Scott- 
dale, PA 15683.) 

@ International Bulletin of Missionary Research (111) 
— 45-p q. 6-8 F, 10-20 BR, offers a broad spectrum of perspec- 
uves. ($14/1 yr, from Overseas Ministries Study Center, 6315 
Ocean Ave., Ventnor, NJ 08406.) 

@ Mission Focus (Ill) — 15-p q publ by Mennonite Board 
of Missions. Includes 3-4 F and 10-12 BR. (Single copies availa- 
ble without charge from Mission Focus, 500 S. Main St., Elk- 
hart, IN 46515-0370.) 


History 


@ History Today (11) — 70-p m, rich with illustrations and 
attractive design (rare photographs, cartoons, maps, other draw- 
ings) covering different periods of history from all parts of the 
world. ($39/1 yr, students $18, from History Today, Subscrip- 
tions Dept. HT 22, 83-84 Benwick St., London WIV 3PJ, 
England.) 

®@ Current History (Ill) — 50-p m, highlights one country 
or region per issue. 7-10 SR, 5-10 pp BR; world news overview, 
country by country, day by day. ($21/1 yr from Current History, 
Inc., 4225 Main St., Philadelphia, PA 19127.) 


Politics 


@ The Annals (111) — 230-p bm from The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Theme-centered issues, 
treated in 8-10 lengthy F; also 35-40 pp of BR by categories, plus 
“Other Books” (70-80 additional titles). ($50/1 yr, $66 cloth- 
bound, from Sage Publications, Inc., 275 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly 
Hills, CA 90212.) 

® Orbis (111) — 200-p q from Foreign Policy Research Insti- 
tute. 10 or so 5-35 pp F. ($20/1 yr, students $16, from Orbis, 3508 
Market St., Suite 350, Philadelphia, PA 19104.) 

© Comparative Politics (111) — 125-p q from the Political 
Science Program of the City University of New York. 4-6 
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lengthy F, “Review Article” (usu. dealing with books). ($25/1 
yr, students $10, from Comparative Politics, Subscripuon 
Fulfillment Office, 49 Sheridan Ave., Albany, NY 12210.) 

@ Foreign Affairs (111) — 200 pp, publ 5 umes/yr by 
Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 8-10 F on diverse themes (5th 
and last issue on ‘“‘America & the World’’), ($25/1 yr, from For- 
eign Affairs, P.O. Box 2615, Boulder, CO 80322.) 

® World Policy (111) — 200-p q from the World Policy In- 
stitute. 5-7 F on diverse subjects, 20-p “World Policy Forum,” 
“Debate.”’ ($18/1 yr, from Circulation Directory World Policy, 
777 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017.) 

© Conflict Quarterly (Il) — ($15/1 yr from Canada’s Cen- 
tre for Conflict Studies, University of New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton, NB E3B 5U3.) 


It is possible to follow more directly how 
the U.S. government views the world by sub- 
scribing to: 

e@ The Department of State Bulletin (11) — 75-p m, 
from the Office of Public Communication in the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Affairs. Includes major addresses and news conferences by the 
President and Secretary of State, statements made before congres- 
sional committees by the Secretary and other senior State Dept. 
officials, selected press releases issued by the White House, the 
State Dept., and the U.S. Mission to the U.N., and treaties or 
other agreements to which the U.S. is or may become a party. 
Documents arranged by themes and by regional significance. 
(For sale — no price given — from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402.) 

® Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report (11) — 40 
pp. (Rates available on request from Congressional Quarterly, 
Inc., 1414 22nd St. NW, Washington, D.C, 20037.) 

@ The Washington Quarterly (111) — publ by the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. ($20/1 yr, from The Washington Quarterly, The MIT 
Press, 28 Carleton St., Cambridge, Mass. 02142.) 

e Foreign Policy (111) — 200-p q from the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 10-12 F. ($21/yr from Sub- 
scripuon Dept., P.O. Box 984, Farmingdale, NY 11737.) 

@ Headline Series (111) — 64-p bm dealing, one topic per 
issue, with current problems and critical areas of the world. 
($12/1 yr, from Foreign Policy Association, 205 Lexington Ave., 
New York, NY 10016.) 


In addition — and often in contrast — to 
these North American views of world poli- 
tics are a variety of journals presenting pers- 
pectives from abroad. We list only four 
among many: 


e@ Swiss Review of World Affairs (11) — 32-p m. 7-8 
SR. ($28/1 yr, from Credit Suisse, 100 Wall St., New York, NY 
10005.) 

e@ The Korean Journal of International Studies (111) 
—80-p q. ($32/1 yr, from The Korean Institute of International 
Studies, K.P.O. Box 426, Seoul 110, Korea.) 

®@ Review of International Affairs (11) — 32-p bm publ 
in Yugoslavia. 8 or so SR plus a regular feature on themes and 
events from Yugoslav life and development. ($24.50/1 yr — 24 
issues, from Circulation Dept., Beograd, Nemanjina 34, POB 
413, Yugoslavia.) 

@ International Affairs (11) — 150-p m from Moscow's 
All-Union Zmaniye Society. Over 20 SR, 7-10 BR. (No price 
listed, from Editorial Office, 14 Gorokhovsky Pereulok, Moscow 


K-16, Soviet Union.) 
Economics 


Two important reviews for world news 
from an economic perspective are: 


@ The Economist (1) — 120-p w. Extensive current affairs, 
as well as financial articles. Numerous SR, 7-10 BR. ($85/1 yr, 
students $51, from Subscription Dept., The Economist News- 
paper, Ltd., P.O. Box 190, 23a St. James’s St., London SW1A 
1HF, England.) 

@ Business Week (1) — 68-p w. 1-2 F, 35-40 SR, a few BR. 
($39.95/1 yr, from Subscription Office, Business Week, 1221 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10020.) 


Development 


®@ Horizons (11) — 45-p q publ by U.S. AID (Agency for In- 
ternational Development). Investigates one parucular theme per 
issue. (F to development professionals upon request from Office 
of Publications, Agency for International Development, Wa- 
shington, D.C. 20523.) 

®@ Economic Development and Cultural Change (111) 
— 200-p q, publ by the University of Chicago. 10-12 F and 6 BR. 
($30/1 yr, students $25, from The University of Chicago Press, 
Journals Division, P.O. Box 37005, Chicago, IL 60637.) 

@ Development (Ill) — 80-p q. Each issue examines one 
theme in 15-20 SR. ($25/1 yr, students $5, from Society for In- 
ternational Development, Palazzo Civilta del Lavoro, 00144 
Rome, Italy.) 

@ Ceres (11) — bm, from the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations. ($15/1 yr — f sample copies avail- 
able on request — from FAO-CERES Circulation Office, C-116 
Via delle Terma di Caracalla, 00100 Rome, Italy.) 
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@ New Internationalist (11) — 32-p m. 8-10 analytical SR, 
photos, fact charts, interviews, reports from correspondents 
around the world. ($22/1 yr, from New Internationalist, 113 
Atlant Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11201.) 

@ International Migration Review (Ill) — q. Special 
topical issues, regular documentation, legislative reports, exten- 
sive bibliographical services (BR, reviews of reviews, new books 
listings), all dealing with refugees and migration. ($25/1 yr, 
from Center for Migration Studies, 209 Flagg PI., Staten Island, 
NY 10304.) 

© Refugees (1) — 46-p m, from the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees. 1-2 pp of B, 12-15 SR/I (presented 
continent by continent), | long F, several BR. (F, from UNHCR, 
1718 Connecticut Ave. NW, Washington, D.C. 20009.) 

© Human Rights Quarterly (111) — ($18.50/1 yr, from 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, Journals Division, Balti- 
more, MD 21218.) 


Three periodicals related more specifi- 


cally to the issue of “‘health concerns’ are: 


@ Contact (11) — 18-p bm from the Christian Medical 
Commission, a sub-unit of the World Council of Churches. 
($7.50/1 yr, from CMC/WCC, P.O. Box 66, CH-1211, Geneva 20, 
Switzerland.) 

@ Health Care for Women International (Il) — 100-p 
bm. 8-10 F. ($20/1 yr, from Hemisphere Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1010 Vermont Ave. NW, Washington, D.C. 20005.) 

@ Food First News (1) — 8-p news-sheet (inquire also 
about other materials, including a listing of ‘Food First 
Books’’). (No price listed, from Institute for Food and Develop- 
ment Policy, 1885 Mission St., San Francisco, CA 94103-3584.) 


We should mention as a sub-section of 
this “World Overview’’ the existence of sev- 
eral reviews dedicated more specifically to 


covering Third World news: 


@ South: The Third World Magazine (1) — 100-p m. 
Includes B, 2-3 F, 5 BR. ($28/1 yr, from South Publications, 
Lid., Suite 319, 230 Park Ave., New York, NY 10169.) 

@ Compass (11) — w. Compiled by 2 sr. former UPI jour- 
nalists, 100 part-time professional correspondents, mostly na- 
tionals of the country they cover. Avg. 7 F. (For subscription 
rates, write Compass News Features, 16 Blvd. Royale, 2449, 
Luxembourg.) 

@ AfricAsia (1) — 70-p m. Numerous SR. ($35/1 yr, from 
AfricAsia, 13 rue d’ ee 75002 Paris, France.) 

®@ The Journal of Asian and African Studies (111) — 
80-p q edited by a board of scholars from all over the world who 
specialize in African and Asian studies. 10 F, 35 pp of BR. (88 
[Dutch] Guilders/1 yr, from E.J. Brill, Leiden, The 
Netherlands.) 


For Third World religious affairs, there is: 


@ Exchange, Bulletin of Third World Christian Li- 
terature (Il) — 3 times/yr from the Dept. of Missiology of the 
Interuniversity Institute for Missiological and Ecumenical Re- 
search (IIMO) in The Netherlands. Theme-centered issues. 
($10/1 yr, from Director, Dept. of Missiology IIMO, Rapenburg 
61, 2311 GJ Leiden, The Netherlands.) 

@ Sojourners (11) — 50-p m. SR/I, F, B, BR. ($18/1 yr, from 
Subscription Manager, Sojourners, Box 29272, Washington, 
D.C. 20017.) 

@ The Other Side (11) — 30-p m. SR/I, F, B, BR. ($19.75/1 
yr, from The Other Side, 300 W. Apsley, Philadelphia, PA 
19144.) 


Two final reviews, focusing on politics in 
the Third World, are: 


e@ Third World Diplomacy (11) — new q. ($20/1 yr, 
students $16, from Third World Diplomacy, Okpaku Communi- 
cations Corporation, 330 7th Ave., New York, NY 10001.) 

@ Third World Quarterly (III) — 10-12 F. ($20/1 yr, stu- 
dents $16, from Third World Foundation, New Zealand House, 
80 Haymarket, London SW1Y 4TS, England.) 


Europe 


The following section will be relatively 
short in comparison to other parts of this 
Beginner’s Guide for two reasons. First, 
many of the reviews listed in the “World 
Overview’ section already provide excellent 
— if not disproportionate — news coverage 
of the (western) European continent and its 
peoples (eastern Europe, aside from the 
USSR, goes largely unnoticed). Second, there 
are remarkably few periodicals — we found 
only one — dedicated uniquely to the re- 
porting of news from “‘Europe,” treated as a 
single geographical unit. Individual Euro- 
pean countries, on the other hand, produce 
an abundance of materials related to their 
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own national interest. Were we to compilea 
complete country-by-country listing of all 
such periodicals, however, we would trans- 
egress the goals we set for providing a mere 
beginner’s guide. 

Our assumption is that readers interested 
in European affairs will pursue the applica- 
ble newspapers and reviews already men- 
tioned, the abundant (often free) news sour- 
ces available from European embassies sta- 
tioned in America (see reference above), and 
periodicals similar to those just mentioned 
which focus on more specialized, national 
news reporting and analysis. A listing of 
such periodicals should be available on re- 
quest from the particular countries’ various 
States-side foreign embassies. 


General Reporting 


@ Europe, Magazine of the European Community 
(1) — 60 pp, issued by the Delegation of the Commission of the 
European Communities. B, 12-15 SR, 1 F (surveying a different 
country each ume), BR. ($25/1 yr, from Europe, 2100 M St. NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20037.) 


For “general news”’ on eastern Europe: 


@ Slavic and Soviet Series (111) — 90 pp. 6-7 F. (Sub- 
scription rates available from The Russian and East European 
Research Center, Tel Aviv University, Tel Aviv, Israel.) 

@ East Central Europe (111) — 120 pp. 2 SR, 2 F, 70 pp of 

R. ($15/volume with 2 parts/yr, from Charles Schlachs Jr., 
Publisher, Office of the Dean of Humanities, University of Cali- 
fornia, Irvine, CA 92717, who also publishes Canadian- 
American Slavic Studies, Russian History, Soviet Un- 
ion, and Southeastern Europe, all on themes related to 
Russian and eastern European life, history, and culture.) 


For readers particularly interested in the 
Soviet Union: 


@ The Current Digest of the Soviet Press (11) — 32-p 
w. Translated from Russian into English, selections from the 
Soviet press, intended for use in teaching and research. ($400. 1 
yr, students $60, from The Current Digest, 1480 West Lane Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 43221-3987.) 

@ Soviet Life (1) — 65-p m. 25 SR. ($121 yr, from Soviet 
Life, Subscription Dept., 1706 18th Ave. NW, Washington, D.C. 
20009.) 

© Studies in Soviet Thought (III) — 145-p q. 8-10 F. 
($74/1 yr — check about f sample copy — from Kluwer Aca- 
demic Publishers, 190 Old Derby St., Hingham, Mass. 02043.) 

@ Russian Review (111) — 110-p q. 3 F, 20 pp of “Notes 
and Documents” (reference materials in ““Russian-Soviet Area 
Studies"’), over 30 BR. ($161 yr, students $12, from Managing 
Editor, Russian Review, 1737 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
02138.) 


Religious Affairs 
Two periodicals providing news and anal- 


FQ/Winter 1987 


e@ Third Way (11) — 35-p “evangelical” m. 2-3 F, 5-6 
SR, ‘Arts Feature,”’ Bible studies, 2-3 BR. Frequent features on 
Third World concerns. (f£ 12/1 yr, from Third Way, 37 Elm Rd., 
New Malden, Surrey KT3 3HB, Great Britain.) 
@ The Month (11) — from Dublin, 6-8 SR, up to 10 BR. 
($24/1 yr, from The Editor, 114 Mount St., London W1Y 6AH, 
Great Britain.) 


For information on the growth of Islam 
in Europe: 


@ News of the Muslims in Europe (11) — 10-p q. ($8/1 
yr — rate includes 55-p ba nl — from the Centre for the Study of 
Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations, Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham B29 6LE, United Kingdom.) 


And for reporting on religious affairs in 
Eastern-bloc countries, a good place to start 
would be: 


@ The Right to Believe (11) — 4-8-p nl. 5-10 SR, as 
many as 10 short BR. (F, donations appreciated, from Keston 
College, Heathfield Rd., Keston, Kent BR2 6BA, England.) 


Africa 


The third annual volume of Africa Index 
(publ by Hans Zell Publishers and available 
for $38 from Gale Research Co., Book 
Tower, Detroit, MI 48226) lists some 16,000 
entries of periodicals indexed from no less 
than 93 journals published in Africa. Next 
to such a collection, the present section of 
this guide seems meager indeed; it should, 
however, accomplish our purpose of orient- 
ing interested beginners to many of the ma- 
jor happenings occurring on the African 
continent. 


General Reporting 


’ 


Two “general news’ 
news-sheet format: 


e@ Africa News (1) — 16-p bw. 4 pp of B, 5-6 SR. ($30/1 yr, 
from Africa News Service, P.O. Box 3851, Durham, NC 27702.) 


sources appear in 


@ AF Press Clips (1) — 16-p w. Assembles and reprints 
important news clips on Africa from the U.S. press (Washington 
Post, Christian Science Monitor, New York Times, etc.). Selec- 
uons are made for reference use by the Bureau of African Affairs 
of the U.S. State Dept. (Subscription rates available from Dept. 
of State (USA), Washington, D.C. 20520.) 


Four magazines are similar in presenta- 


tion to the Time/Newsweek type of news 
reporting: 


@ Africa Now (1) — 70-p m. 4 pp of B, 5 F, 2-3 BR, 20 SR. 
(Write Africa Now — US Bureau, 383 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 
10016.) 

@ New African (1) — 70-p m. 10 pp of B, 2 F, 2 BR, 20 SR. 
($60/1 yr, from IC Publications, Ltd., Rm 1121, 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York, NY 10168.) 

e Africa Events (1) — 70-p m with an East African perspec- 
uve. 8 pp of B, 2 F, 1 BR, 25 SR. ($2.50/issue, from Dar es Sa- 
laam, Ltd., 55 Banner St., London EC1Y 8PX, Great Britain.) 

@ West Africa (1) — 40-p w, covering “all 25 West African 
nations.”’ 10 pp of country-by-country B, 4 BR, 15 SR. ($95/1 yr 
— am, $75 — airspeeded, from West Africa, Graybourne House, 
52-54 Gray's Inn Rd., London WC1X 8LT, Great Britain. F 
copy on request.) 


Nigeria, with one-quarter of Africa’s total 
population, produces an impressive number 
of periodicals covering national, continen- 
tal, and international news. We mention 
here only two such reviews. Other titles can 
be obtained by writing to the Nigerian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C.: 


@ Newswatch (1) — 55-p w specializing in national news, 
plus an “International” section with news from Libya, Uganda, 
China, South Africa, and Liberia. ($2/issue from Newswatch — 
International Bureau, 50A Pall Mall, London SW1Y 5JQ, Great 
Britain.) 

@ African Concord (1) — 40-p w. 25 B, 1 F, 5 BR, 15 SR. 
($1.75/issue, from Concord Press of Nigeria, Ltd., 5-15 Cromer 
St., London WCIH 8&LS, Great Britain.) 


Two sources which we were unable to 
consult were recommended to us for their 
divergent perspectives on the South African 
situation. 


®@ South African Digest — from the point of view of the 
South African government. (Publications Division, Dept. of 
Foreign Affairs, Private Bag X152, Pretoria 0001, Republic of 
South Africa.) 

@ South African Outlook — from the perspective of the 
South African Council of Churches. (Outlook Publications [Pty] 
Ltd., P.O. Box 245, Rondesbosch 7700, Republic of South 
Africa.) 


Several additional journals of a more 
scholarly nature (all Level III) are note- 
worthy for their in-depth “general report- 
ing’ of past and present events across the 
African continent: 


e@ The Journal of Modern African Studies (11) — 
190-p q edited by specialists in African affairs from around the 
world. 6 lengthy F, 4 SR, 15 2-p BR. ($45/1 yr, from The Jour- 
nal of Modern African Studies, Cambridge University Press, 32 
E. 57th St., New York, NY 10022.) 

@ African Affairs (111) — 150-p q publ for Britain’s “Royal 
Africa Society.” 5 F, several shorter SR, 15 pp of BR. ($45/1 yr, 
from Journals Dept., Oxford University Press, Walton St., Ox- 
ford OX2 6DP, United Kingdom.) 

e@ Africa Today (111) — 80-p q. | F, 17 BR, regular rubrics. 
($12/yr, students $9, from Africa Today, c/o Graduate School of 
International Studies, University of Denver, Denver, CO 80208.) 

@ Africa Quarterly (111) — 70-p q publ by scholars from 
India. 4 F, 4 BR. ($14.50 — am, $7 — sea mail, from The Editor, 
African Quarterly, Indian Council for Cultural Relations, Azad 
Bhavan, Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi-11002, India.) 

@ Africa (111) — 120-p q. 6 F, 22 BR, substantial bibliogra- 
phical listing of ‘Recent Publications” listed in regular se- 
quence: Ist issue of yr — North, West Africa; 2nd — East, Cen- 
tral; 3rd — Southern; 4th — general. ($45/1 yr, from The 
Journals Dept., Manchester University Press, Subscriptions, Ox- 
ford Rd., Manchester M13 9PL, England.) 

@ International African Bibliography (11) — 50-p q. 
Compilation of current books, articles, papers in African Stu- 
dies, arranged by themes, then regions. ($27.50/1 yr for individ- 
uals receiving the journal at a private address for their own use, 
otherwise $55, from Carfax Publishing Co., P.O. Box 25, 
Abingdon, Oxfordshire OX14 1RW, England.) 

© A Current Bibliography on African Affairs (111) — 
100-p q. 3 F, 5 BR, extensive current bibliography arranged by 
“general subject’ and by country. ($75/1 yr — institutional rate, 
from Baywood Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Marine St., Farming- 
dale, NY 11735.) 


Religious Affairs 

For readers interested in general news on 
the life of the Christian church in Africa, 
there are: 


@ A variety of periodicals from East Africa’s Catholic Gaba 


Publications. The African Ecclesiastical Review (AFER) 


(Il) — 60-p bm. The Spearhead Series (11) — 50-100-p 
“sourcebook,” 5 times/yr, | theme/issue (development, family 
life, Marxism, Bible teaching, etc.). (Each publication $25/1 yr 
— am, $15 — sm, from Gaba Publications, P.O. Box 908, El- 
doret, Kenya.) 

@ African Christian (1) — 8-p bw nl, interdenomina- 
tional, covering mostly English-speaking African countries. 2-3 
SR, up to 25 B. ($50/1 yr, from Africa Church Information Ser- 
vice, P.O. Box 14205, Nairobi, Kenya.) 

e A number of periodicals distributed free (generous dona- 
tions encouraged) by the Association of Evangelicals of Africa 
and Madagascar — “publications which have the widest circula- 
tion among evangelicals in Africa.” Afroscope (1) — 6-p q cur- 
rent events news-sheet; A frethics (Il) — 6-p nl; Evangelical 
Ministries (11) — 25-p u magazine with “a pastoral emphasis.” 
(All 3 come from A.E.A.M., P.O. Box 49332, Nairobi, Kenya.) 


For news of Mennonite activity in 
Africa, there are, aside from the regular 
news sources already mentioned in the 
“World Overview” section above: 


@ AIMM Messenger (1) — 16-p q from Africa Inter- 
Mennonite Mission reporting on church life in Burkina Faso, 
Zaire, Lesotho, and Botswana. (Free — donations encouraged — 
from AIMM, 224 W. High St., Elkhart, IN 46516.) 

@ Missionary Messenger (1) — official m organ of East- 
ern Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities. Mennonite 
Church news from east, southern Africa. ($4/1 yr or $16/5 yrs, 
from EMBMC, Salunga, PA 17538.) 

@ A variety of “when-the-spirit-strikes” regional newsletters 
—the work of MCC in Burkina Faso, Zaire, southern Africa, etc. 
(Write to MCC, 21 S. 12th St., Akron, PA 17501.) 


Three journals of a more scholarly nature 
report on current trends in the area of Afn- 
can theology: 


e@ Africa Theological Journal (111) — 70 pp, publ. tr 
under the auspices of All-Africa Lutheran Churches Information 
and Coordination Centre (ALICE). 6 F, 3 BR. ($26/1 yr, from 
ALICE, P.O. Box 7149, Arusha, Tanzania.) 

@ Bulletin of African Theology (II) — 130-p ba publ. 
by the Ecumenical Association of African Theologians; com- 
bines scholarship of Catholic and Protestant, Francophone, An- 
glophone, and Lusophone (Portuguese) African theologians. All 
three languages used. 7 F, 7 BR, other miscellaneous features. 
($25/1 yr, from Secretariat Bulletin of African Theology, B.P. 
823, Kinshasa XI, Zaire.) 

@ East Africa Journal of Evangelical Theology (111) 
— 100-p ba, for African evangelical theology students, subjects 
related to theology and miniswy. | editorial, 3 F, 6 BR. ($12/1 yr 
— am, $6 otherwise, from EAJET, Box 49, Machakos, Kenya.) 

Two additional sources shed light on 
other aspects of religious life in Africa: 

@ The Journal of Religion in Africa (1) — 80-p w. 
Deals primarily (though not exclusively) with African tradi- 
tional religion (particularly sub-Saharan Africa). 4 F, several BR 
and “Short Notices.” (84,60 [Dutch] Guilders/lyr, from E.J. 
Brill, Leiden, The Netherlands.) 

@ Bulletin on Islam and Christian-Muslim Rela- 
tions in Africa (11) — 50-p q. 1 F, 1 BR, up to 100 “Abstracts” 
of current lit. on the subject, arranged by regional relevance. 
($11/1 yr, from Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham B29 6LE, Uni- 


Politics/ Economics 


News sources providing primarily “‘polit- 
ical analysis” of events taking place in Af- 
rica include: 


®@ Africa Report (11) — 85-p bm. 16 pp of counuy-by- 
country B, 10-15 SR centering on | theme/issue. ($21/yr, from 
Transaction Periodicals Consortium, Dept. 8010, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, NJ 08903.) 

@ Washington Notes on Africa (11) — 8-p nl reporting 
on specific events in Africa relevant to American foreign policy. 
5 B, 3 SR, chart with “House Voting Record” on African-related 
issues. ($15/1 yr — includes “‘legislative alerts’”’ on Southern Af- 
rican issues — from Washington Notes on Africa, 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington, D.C. 20002.) 


More strictly economic news is available 
from: 


@ African Business (1) — 100-p m. 15 pp of B, 4 F, 1 BR, 
20 SR. ($60/1 yr, from IC Publications, Ltd. — U.S. Office, Rm 
112], 122 E. 42nd St., New York, NY 10168.) 


Two final publications which combine 
political and economic news are: 


®@ Review of African Political Economy (11) — wu. | 
theme/issue (development, class struggle and liberation, roots of 
famine, military rule, etc.). ($18/1 yr, students $10, from 
ROAPE, 341 Glossop Rd., Sheffield S10 2HP, England.) 

@ Africa (1) — 90-p m. Several pp of B, 3 F, 25 SR. (£ 35/1 
yr, from Africa Journal Ltd., Kirkman House, 54a Tottenham 
Court Rd., London W1P OBT, England.) 


Asia 


General Reporting 

Current, general news from around Asia 
is provided by four sources, which include 
writing on the arts, literature, and culture in 
addition to news: 


@ Asiaweek (1) — 75-p w. Published in Hong Kong with 
much the same format as Time and Newsweek. ($57.75/1 yr, 
from Expediters of the Printed Word, Ltd., 527 Madison Ave., 
New York, NY 10022.) 

@ Asian Recorder (11) — 12-p w nl printed and published 
by a Mr. K.K. Thomas of New Delhi. Contains, in numerous 
short SR, country-by-country coverage of important news events 
occurring in the past week. ($75/1 yr, from C-2, Gulmohar Park, 
New Delhi-110049, Post Box 595, New Delhi-1, India.) 

®@ Inside Asia (1) — 55-p bm. 2 F, 5 BR, 15 SR. (£ 15/1 yr, 
from Inside Asia, Ltd., 242-244 Pentonville Rd., London N1 
9UP, United Kingdom.) 

@ Asia (11) — 60-p bm. Dedicated to “deepening American 
understanding of Asia.” 7 BR, 8 SR, a regional listing of Asian 
events and exhibitions happening across America. ($16/1 yr, 
from Subscription Office, P.O. Box 1308-A, Ft. Lee, NJ 07024.) 


Four more scholarly ‘‘general news” sour- 
ces are: 


© Pacific Affairs (111) — q. BR, 5-6 F. ($25/1 yr, from 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, BC V6T 1W5.) 

e@ Journal of Contemporary Asia (111) — 120-p q pro- 
duced by an editorial board of international scholars in Asian 
studies. 5-6 F, 8-10 lengthy BR, some additional “Documents.” 
($18/1 yr, from Journal of Contemporary Asia, P.O. Box 49010, 
Stockholm 49, Sweden.) 

@ Asian Profile (111) — 100-p bm. A few BR, 7-8 F on di- 
verse topics. (Inquire also about other news services ARS may 
offer; e.g., “Current Data Map of China Series,” etc.) ($40/1 yr, 
from Asian Research Service, G.P.O. Box 2232, Hong Kong.) 

@ The Journal of Asian Studies (111) — 260-p q ‘‘Cadil- 
lac” of Asian affairs journals. 7-10 F, up to 85 BR presented ac- 
cording to regional interest. ($35/1 yr, students $15 — subscrib- 
ers also receive the Asian Studies Newsletter — from 
Administrative Officer, Association for Asian Studies, Inc., Rm 
1, Lane Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109.) 


Many individual Asian countries also 
produce news sources of national, regional, 
and international interest. We mention here 
only a few to illustrate what is available: 


@ Indian & Foreign Review (1) — 30-p bw. | BR, | F, 3- 
4 SR on diverse topics. (137.00 [Indian] rupees/1 yr, from Busi- 
ness Manager, Publications Division, Patiala House, A Block, 
New Delhi-110 001, India.) 


@ Korean Newsreview (1) — 30-p w, “publ for an interna- 
uonal audience by the Korea Herald.” ($75/1 yr, from The Ko- 
rea Herald, Inc., 250 W. 54th St., 7th Floor, New York, NY 
10019.) 


@ Beijing Review (1) — 35-p w. 10 pp of B, several BR, 
SR. ($22/1 yr, from Beijing Review, 24 Baiwanzhuang Rd., Beij- 
ing, People’s Republic of China.) 

@ China Reconstructs (1) — 70-p m. 25 short SR, plus 
“Columns and Specials.” ($12/1 yr, from China Books and Peri- 
odicals, Inc., 2929 24th St., San Francisco, CA 94110.) 

@ China Now (Il) — 44-p q. 4-5 F. (£ 10/1 yr — am, £7 — 
sm, from Society for Anglo-Chinese Understanding, 152 
Camden High St., London NW1 ONE, United Kingdom.) 

®@ The China Quarterly (111) — 200 pp. 25-30 BR, “Re- 
search Notes,” “Field Notes.” ($35/1 yr, students $17.50, from 
Subscripuon Office, Contemporary China Institute, $.0.A.S., 
Malet St., London WCIE 7HP, Great Britain.) 


Religious Affairs 
For general news concerning the Chris- 
tian church in Asia: 


® Christian Conference of Asia News (1) — 15-p m nl 
publ by the Christian Conference of Asia (Asian churches be- 
longing to the World Council of Churches). 8-10 short B, up to 
30 longer B. ($12/1 yr — am, $4 — sea mail, from CCA, 480 Lo- 
rong 2, Toa Payoh, Singapore 1231, Republic of Singapore.) 

@ Asia Theological News and Asian Perspective — 
produced by the Asia Theological Association. Former: 24-p q, 4 
pp of B, 11 SR; latter: booklet of thematic studies. (Former: $6/1 
yr — am, $4 — sea mail; latter $.50 per number in series. Both f, 
with Association membership of $30/1 yr; various other resour- 
ces — e.g., directories, audiovisuals — are also available to Asso- 
ciation membership, from ATA, P.O. Box 1477, Taichung, Tai- 
wan, R.O.C. 400.) 


@ The East Asia Journal of Theology (111) — ba organ 
of Association for Theological Education in South East Asia 
and the North East Asia Association of Theological Schools. 
($12/1 yr, from The Editor, East Asia Journal of Theology, 4 
Mount Sophia, Singapore 0922, Republic of Singapore.) 


Many individual Asian countries also 
produce news sources concerned with reli- 
gious affairs. A few representative materials 
are: 


@ The Japan Christian Quarterly (111) — 70 pp. 4 BR, 
10-15 short SR, sometimes focusing on one issue. ($20/1 yr, from 
The Japan Christian Quarterly, Kyo Bun Kwan, 4-5-1 Ginza, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104, Japan.) 

@ Agora (for more specifically Mennonite news) (I) — 15- 
20-pp q nl from the Japan Anabaptist Center in Tokyo. Focuses, 
by means of short SR, on Tokyo area churches, the Anabaptist 
Center, and general Asian news. ($5/1 yr, from the Japan Anab- 
apust Center, 1-17 Honan 2-chome, Suginami-ku, Tokyo, 168 
Japan.) 

@ China Notes (11) — 12-p q nl. 4-5 SR. Comes from the 
Division of Overseas Ministries of the National Council of 
Churches. ($6/1 yr, from China Notes, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York, NY 10115.) 

@ China Feng (III) — 85-p q. 3 F, 15 pp of BR. ($14/1 yr, 
from Tao Fong Shan Ecumenical Centre, P.O. Box 33, Shatin, 
New Territories, Hong Kong.) 

@ China Prayer Letter and China and the Church 
Today — former 4-p m, f; latter bm. ($10/1 yr, publ by the 
Chinese Church Research Center, 7A Kent Rd., Kowloon, Hong 
Kong.) 

® Chinese Around the World (11) — 16-p m. (F — dona- 
tions encouraged — from CATW, P.O. Box 98435, TST, Hong 
Kong.) 
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Politics/Economics 

® Asian Survey (Il) — 100-p m. More strictly “political” 
news analysis. 5 F, occasional single-theme issues. ($30/1 yr, 
students $17, from Asian Survey, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, CA 94720.) 

®@ Far Eastern Economic Review (11) — 110-p w. Up to 
30 SR organized by region/country. ($88/1 yr, from Far Eastern 
Economic Review, Ltd., U.S. Mailing Agent — Datamovers, 
Inc., 38 W. 36th St., New York, NY 10018.) 

@ Asian Pacific Monitor (11) — 8-p bw. Combines politi- 
cal and economic concerns in Brunei, Cambodia, China, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, Japan, North and South Korea, Laos, Macao, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, Soviet Far East, Taiwan, 
Thailand, Vietnam. ($95/1 yr, students $65, from Asian Pacific 
Monitor, P.O. Box 9499, Washington, D.C. 20016.) 


The Arts 


@ Arts of Asia (11) — 145-p bm. 3-4 BR, 9-10 SR. ($45/1 yr, 
from Arts of Asia Publications, Ltd., 1309 Kowloon Centre, 29- 
39 Ashley Rd., Kowloon, Hong Kong.) 


Middle East 


The Middle East is one of the most highly 
pohticized regions of the world, and many 
news sources from or about the area tend, 
therefore, to unapologetically reflect the Is- 
raeli, Palestinian, or “general Arab’’ views 
of the writers. 


General Reporting 


Four reviews providing general coverage 
from an Israeli perspective are: 


® Israel Scene (1) — 35-p m. 7 B, 2 F, 2-3 BR, several SR. 
($15/1 yr, from World Zionist Organization, American Section, 
Inc., 515 Park Ave., New York, NY 10022.) 

@ The Jerusalem Quarterly (Ill) — 150 pp. 10-12 F. 
($18/1 yr, from Institute on the Middle East, Inc., 477 Madison 
Ave., New York, NY 10022.) 

@ Present Times (Il) — 65-p q. 1-2 F, 3-4 SR, 1-2 short sto- 
ries or poems, section on “Books and the Arts.”’ ($14/1 yr, from 
The American Jewish Committee, 165 E. 56th St., New York, 
NY 10022.) 

® Studies in Zionism (111) — ba, publ by the Institute for 
Zionist Research, Tel Aviv University. F, BR, annotated biblio- 
graphy of all Zionist publications. ($18/1 yr, from The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, Journals Publishing Division, 701 W. 
40th St., Suite 275, Balumore, MD 21211.) 


For general reporting on the region from 
an Arab point of view: 


© Arab Perspective (1) — 40-p m. 2 BR, 7-10 SR. ($10/1 yr, 
students $6, from Arab Information Center, 1100 W. 17th St. 
NW, Suite 602, Washington, D.C. 20036.) 

® The Middle East (1) — 65-p m. 2-3 F, 4-5 BR, up to 25 
SR. ($60/1 yr, from IC Publications Ltd., Rm 1121, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York, NY 10168.) 

® Arabia, The Islamic World Review (1) — 80-p m. 4 
pp of short B, 1-2 BR, 20-25 SR, “Forum.” ($30/1 yr, from Is- 
lamic Press Agency, P.O. Box 8139, 221 Felch St., Ann Arbor, 
MI 48103.) 


A Brief Guide to World News in Reviews 


@ Aramco World Magazine (11) — 40-p bm. 5-7 SR. (F, 
from Aramco Services Co., Attn S. W. Kombargi, Director, Pub- 
lic Affairs Dept., P.O. Box 2106, Houston, TX 77252-2106.) 


A few sources that are more ‘“‘middle-of- 


the-road”’ are: 


® The Link (11) — 16-p m publ by Americans for Middle 
East Understanding, Inc. (AMEU). 18 B, 1 BR, 7 short SR. ($20 
voluntary annual subscription rate, from AMEU, Rm 771, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York, NY 10115.) 

@ New Outlook (11) — m. ($24/1 yr, from 9 Gordon St. 
Tel Aviv 63456, Israel.) 

@ International Journal of Middle East Studies (111) 
— 140-p q. publ by Middle East Studies Association of North 
America. Area covered includes Iran, Turkey, Afghanistan, Is- 
rael, Pakistan, countries of the Arab world. 5 SR and over 30 
BR. ($80/1 yr — includes 2 issues of the Association’s Bulletin 
— from Cambridge University Press, 32 E. 57th St., New York, 
NY 10022.) 

@ The Middle East Journal (111) — 250-p q. 33 pp of B 
cover generally, country-by-country, important events of the last 
quarter, 60 pp of BR by country and theme, 22-p bibliography 
of periodical literature, by theme. ($25/1 yr, from The Middle 
East Institute, 1761 N St. NW, Washington, D.C. 20036.) 

@ Journal of Palestine Studies (111) — 250-300-p q from 
Kuwait University. 25-30 pp of B, organized by theme, 5-7 F, 10- 
12 BR. ($18/1 yr, students $16, from Institute for Palestine Stu- 
dies, 3501 M St NW, Washington, D.C. 20007.) 


Religious Affairs 


Sources about the relationship of Chris- 
tianity to other religions in the area are: 
@ The U.C.C.I. News Magazine (1) — 45-p ba nl publ 


by the United Christian Council of Israel. 20-25 SR reporting on 
significant happenings in the Council's member bodies (1.e., 
Lutheran, Anglican, Baptist, Mennonite, etc.). ($8/1 yr, from 
U.C.C.I. News Magazine, P.O. Box 116, 91000 Jerusalem, Israel.) 

@ The Muslim World (111) — 60-p q. Focuses on 
Chrisuan-Muslim relationships. 3-4 F, BR. ($15/1 yr, from The 
Muslim World, 77 Sherman St., Hartford, CT 06105.) 

@ Newsletter (Il1) — 55-p ba; Research Papers (11) — 50 
pp; Abstracts (111) — 30-p ba. (From the Centre for the Study 
of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations, Selly Oaks College, 
Birmingham B29 6LE, United Kingdom.) 
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Politics/Economics 

Two reviews place particular emphasis on 
a ‘“‘politico-economic analysis” of events af- 
fecting the region: 


@ American-Arab Affairs (111) — 175-p q. 10-15 SR, 10 
BR, 35-p section “Documentation” (recent speeches, polls, con- 
gressional hearings, etc.), bibliography. ($20/1 yr, from 
American-Arab Affairs Council, 1730 M St. NW, Suite 512, 
shington, D.C. 20036.) 

@ Middle East Review (11) — 65-p q publ by the Ameri- 
can Academic Associauon for Peace in the Middle East. 8-10 SR, 
1 BR. ($20/1 yr, students $12, from Michael Curtis, Middle East 
Review, 330 7th Ave., New York, NY 10001.) 


The Arts 

Several of the above-mentioned reviews 
carry “‘Arts’’ sections in their news coverage 
of the region. Aside from these, there is: 


@ Ariel (11) — 140-p tw. 5-7 SR, several short stories, poetry, 
5-7 BR. ($22/1 yr, from Ariel, Jerusalem Post Publications, Ltd., 
POB 3349, Jerusalem 91002, Israel.) 


Latin America 


General Reporting 


@ Latinamerica Press (11) — 8-p w. 5-6 short SR, shorter 
stories, poems, charts and graphs, B, “Resources’’ box giving 
sources for fuller treatment of current topics. ($40/1 yr, from Ac- 
counts Desk, Apartado 5594, Lima 100, Peru; indicate English or 
Spanish language edition.) 

@ Americas (1) — 65-p bm. 9-10 SR, regular columns. 
($15/1 yr, from General Secretariat of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, Adm. Bldg., 19th St. & Constitution Ave. NW, Wa- 
shington, D.C. 20006.) 

@ Mesoamerica (II) — 12-p m, publ by the Institute for 
Central American Studies (ICAS), “dedicated to the cause of 
peace and justice.” 3 pp of B (country-by-country), several SR. 
($30/1 yr — Ist class, students & senior citizens $20, from ICAS, 
Apartado 300, 1002 San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America.) 

@ The Tico Times — unable to consult. ($25/6 mos., 
$42/1 yr, $15/3-mo trial, from The Tico Times, Apartado 4632, 
San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America.) 

@ Journal of Latin America Studies (111) — 270-p ba. 
Latin America from the standpoint of social sciences (not lingu- 
istics). 8-10 F, 15 1-3-p BR, 9 “Shorter Notices”’ (books). ($35/1 
yr, from Cambridge University Press, 32 E. 57th St., New York, 
NY 10022.) 

e@ Latin America Perspectives (111) — q focused on capi- 
talism and socialism, unapologetically controversial, publishes 
“revolutionary” and ‘‘left of center” voices. ($18/1 yr, from Sage 
Publications, 275 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, CA 90212.) 

©@ Latin America Research Review (Ill) — 285-p w. 5 F, 
“Research Reports and Notes,” 6 BR (“‘essays’’). ($18/1 yr, stu- 
dents $12, from LARR, Latin American Institute, 801 Yale NE, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87131.) 

@ Caribbean Studies (111) — 150-p q. 3 lengthy F, assorted 
“research notes,” “commentaries,” “documents,” 1-2 BR, 15-p 
“Current Bibliography” (important books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, arranged by country, from over 30 publications). ($15/1 yr, 
from Institute of Caribbean Studies, P.O. Box BM, University 
Station, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 00931.) 

@ Caribbean Review (11) — 55-p q. “From political and 
social commentary to poetry and drama.”’ 12 short SR, 10-12 BR, 
thematic bibliography (books, up to 120 titles). ($12/1 yr, from 
Caribbean Review, Florida International University, Tamiami 
Trail, Miami, FL 33199.) 


A number of Latin American countries 
produce news treating issues more specifi- 
cally related to their own national life, his- 
tory, and culture. Two such: 


@ Cuban Studies (111) — 125 pp, annual book form. 4-5 F 
and ‘Research Notes,’’ ‘Debate,’ 7-8 BR, 25 pp of “Classified 
Bibliography.” ($10/1 yr, from Center for Latin American Stu- 
dies, 4EO4 Forbes Quadrangle, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15260.) 

@ Belizean Studies (111) — 40-p bm from the Belize Insti- 
tute of Social Research and Action (BISRA), 3-4F. ($8/1 yr, from 
BISRA, c/o St. John’s College, Belize City, Belize, Central 
America.) 


Religious Affairs 


® Occasional Essays (111) — 85 pp, from the Latin Amer- 
ican Evangelical Center for Pastoral Studies. 4 F, “‘Documents,”’ 
5 BR. ($8/1 yr — am, $7 — sm, from CELEP, P.O. Box 1307, 
1000 San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America.) 

@ Lucha Struggle (Il) — 40-p bm, “Christian reflection on 
struggles for liberation.”’ 8-10 SR. ($10/1 yr, from The New York 
CIRCUS, P.O. Box 37, Times Square Station, New York, NY 
10108.) 

®@ Inter-Religious Task Force on Central America (11) 
— 8-p nl publ by an ecumenical consortium of North 
American-based churches. 4 B, 5 SR, “Resources” (posiuion pap- 
ers, declarations, Christmas cards, etc., reflecting Task Force 
concerns). (Subscription rate available from Inter-Religious 
Task Force on Central America, 475 Riverside Dr., Rm. 563, 
New York, NY 10115.) 

@ LADOC (Latin American Documentation) (II1) — 50-p 
bm. 7-10 SR. Also ‘The Keyhole Series,” a variety of special 
issues focusing on specific themes such as liberation theology or 
women. (LADOC — $16/1 yr, ‘‘Keyhole”’ — $3/issue, from 
LADOC, Apartado 5594, Lima 100, Peru.) 


History 


@ The Americas (111) — 140-p q from the Academy of 
American Franciscan History. 4 F, 25 pp of “Inter-American 
Notes” (news, books, bibliographies on recent conferences, lec- 
tures, etc.), 10-15 lengthy BR. ($20/1 yr, from The Americas, Ed- 
itorial and Publication Offices, Box 34440, West Bethesda, MD 
20817.) 

@ HAHR (Hispanic American Historical Review) (II1) — 
225-p q. 4-5 F and/or “‘Interviews,”’ up to 45 BR, “Collected Es- 


rm 


says,” “Bibliographies,” “Other Books.” ($25/1 yr, students $12, 
from HAHR, Duke University Press, P.O. Box 6697, College 
Staton, Durham, NC 27708.) 


Politics/ Economics 


Three news sources which emphasize pol- 
1tics are: 


@ Latin American Weekly Report (11) — 12-p w nl. 10 
B, 13-15 short SR providing a country-by-country update on 
South, Central America, the Caribbean. (Subscription rates 
available from Latin American Newsletters, Ltd., 91-93 Charter- 
house St., London ECIM 6LN, England.) 

@ The Journal of Interamerican Studies and World 
Affairs (111) — 160-p q. Deals with “contemporary U.S. - Latin 
America relations.”’ 8 F. ($22/1 yr — includes membership in 
the University of Miami's Institute of Interamerican Studies, 
with accompanying “Newsletter” — from IIAS, P.O. Box 
248134, University of Miami, Coral Gables, FL 33124.) Inquire 
about other periodicals available: “Monographs and Occasional 
Papers,”’ Contents of Periodicals on Latin America. 

® Nicaraguan Perspectives (11) — 30-p q. Several B, up 
to 20 short SR. ($22/1 yr — am, $12 - sm, from Nicaragua In- 
formation Center, P.O. Box 1004, Berkeley, CA 94701.) 


More strictly economic coverage can be 
obtained from: 
© CEPAL Review (Ill) — 200-p m. 6 lengthy F. (Subscrip- 


un rates available from United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America, Santiago, Chile.) 


Two sources combine political and eco- 
nomic news reporting: 


© Central America Report (Il) — 8-p w. Section of B, 7 
short SR. (Subscription rates available from Inforpress Cen- 
troamericana, 9 calle “‘A”’ 3-56, Zona 1, Guatemala City, Gua- 
temala, Central America.) 

@ Latin America Monitor (11) — m in the form of 5 12-p 
“Regional Reports’’ (Mexico, Brazil, Central America, Andean 
Group, Southern Cone, Caribbean). Also 4 “Annual Reports”’ 
(Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela). “Regional Reports” — 
county-by-country run-down of past month’s political, eco- 
nomic trends. (“Regional Reports’? — $100/1 yr per individual 
“Report”; $450/1 yr for set of 5. ‘Annual Reports’? — $190 each, 
$640 for set of 4. From Latin America Monitor, Ltd., London 
House, 266 Fulham Rd., London SW10 9EL, England.) 


Development 

@ Bulletin of the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion (II) — 100-p q. 6-8 F, “Abstracts and Reports,’ “News Fea- 
tures” on current health problems, BR. ($12/1 yr, from Distribu- 
uion and Sales, Pan American Health Organization, 525 23rd St. 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20037.) 

@ Cajanus (11) — 65-p q. 10 pp of B, 1 BR, 6 SR. ($12/1 yr, 
from Caribbean Food and Nutrition Institute, P.O. Box 140, 
Kingston, Jamaica.) 


The Arts 


®@ Review of Latin American Literature and Arts — 
ba, unable to consult. ($12/1 yr, from Center for Inter-American 
Relations, 680 Park Ave., New York, NY 10021.) 

® Caribbean Quarterly (111) — 65 pp, in 3 parts: 5 F; 
“Poems”; 5 BR. ($22/1 yr, from The Editor, Caribbean Quar- 
terly, Dept. of Extra-Mural Studies, University of the West In- 
dies, Mona, Kingston 7, Jamaica.) 


How To Order More 
Additional copies of this Guide are available at 
the following rates: 

1-4 copies — $2.00 each x 
5-25 copies — $1.00 each x _____ 
26-100 copies — $ .75 each x —___ 


More than 100 copies — 
$ -b0'each x es 


Subtotal 
PA residents add 6% sales tax 
Total 


All payments must be in U.S. funds and must 
accompany the order. Prices in effect until 
January 31, 1988. 

Please fill out your name and address below 
and mail to Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old 
Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State/Province Postal Code 
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well with some churches, where the church ~ 


and the state are married. It does not fit well 
with Baptist or Mennonite or Anabaptist ° 
theology.” 

What Noel Vose describes as his spiritual 
“pilgrimage” began nearly 30 years ago, a 
few years after he ended a stint as a military 
telegraphist. 

After earning undergraduate degrees in 
philosophy and education from the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia and serving for a 
number of years as a Baptist minister, Dr. 
Vose left Australia in 1959 to take up 
graduate studies in the U.S. 

He enrolled at Northern Baptst Theo- 
logical College in Chicago, and took one of 
his first courses under the late Dr. James 
Mosteller, a noted specialist in church 
history. Dr. Mosteller encouraged Vose to do 
several papers on Anabaptism, and he drew 
on some of his student’s research in his own 
writing. Mosteller also introduced Vose to 
the Mennonite Quarterly Review. 

To some people, the MQR may look like 
dry scholarly material. To this Baptist from 
the other side of the world, it provided 
reading that was nothing less than 
earth-shaking. 

Once he started reading the Review 
articles, Vose could not stop. 

“I found it a very exciting experience,” he 
recalled. “It made me feel that here were a 
group of people who were prepared to die 
for their faith, who had something very 
special in the 16th century about which I 
knew nothing. For the first time I was 
reading from the documents and the 
primary sources, the perceptions of the 
Anabapusts about themselves.” 

On Vose’s first trip away from Chicago he 
met Harold Bender, who agreed to send him 
a full set of the MQR for use in a new 
Baptist undertaking Down Under. The 
journals became one of his first acquisitions 
for Western Australia’s first Baptist College 
for which he had just been appointed 
President-elect. 


Claiming the martyrs 
In 1979, Dr. Vose became a bit more 
evangelical about his Anabaptssm by 


publishing in the Australian Baptist a 10- 
part series called, “Our Anabaptist 
Heritage.” The series included profiles of 
such leaders as Felix Manz, Conrad Grebel 
and George Blaurock, and declared that 
Anabaptists ‘‘provide a most positive and 
enduring heritage for the church in general 
and for Baptists in particular. “It was their 
tragedy that they were hundreds of years 
ahead of their ume,” Vose wrote, “but they 
have a lot to offer 20th century Christianity.” 
Vose concluded the series by suggesting 


He would like to see 
dialogue between 
Baptists and 
Mennonites. 


that the 1980s and 90s ‘‘may well show us 
that the concept of the believers’ church for 
which Anabaptists died is the only one 
capable of surviving into the 21st century.” 

Vose may be a rarity among Bapusts for 
the extent of his interest in Anabaptism, but 
he is not the first of his diversified church to 
find points of identification with the Radical 
Reformers. 

Delegates to the last Baptist World 
Congress, held in Los Angeles in 1985, sang 
a song from the 16th century Anabaptist 
Ausbund. It was at that conference that Vose 
was elected to his international post. 


How much influence, 
historically? 

For years, theologians have disputed 
Bapust origins, disagreeing over the extent 
to which the continental Anabaptists may 
have influenced the earliest Baptist churches. 
There is no argument, however, over the fact 
that there was contact between Anabaptists 
on the Continent and Baptists from 
England, where the Baptist movement is 
generally regarded as having its prime roots. 


John Smyth, the English Separatist who 
led a group of exiles to Holland in 1609 to 
avoid persecution, came into contact with 
Mennonites in Amsterdam, and his 
congregation eventually sought to join the 
Waterlander Mennonite fellowship there. 
They were accepted in 1615, after Smyth’s 
death. 

Smyth and his followers, like the 
Mennonites, had embraced the radical new 
thinking about believer’s baptism, making 
Smyth, in effect, one of the first English 
“Baptists.” 

J. Gordon Melton, writing in The 
Encyclopedia of American Religions 
(Wilmington, NC: McGrath Publishing Co., 
1978), says Smyth’s congregation “‘became 
heavily influenced” by the Dutch 
Mennonites. He also points out that the 
continued Anabapust influence led to 
schism, as the English Bapust leaders 
espoused predestination and the Mennonites 
preached free will. 

The Mennonite Encyclopedia points out 
that back in England, some of the early 
Baptists who did not support the teaching of 
predestination maintained a “‘lively”’ 
correspondence with the Dutch Mennonites 
well into the mid-1600s and suggested that 
the two groups unite. But the Mennonites 
refused because the Baptists did not reject the 
oath or war and held that the civil 
magistrates were God’s instruments. 

In recent years, William Estep of the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas, has pointed to major 
Anabapust roots of the Baptist movement, 
while Barry White of Regent’s Park College, 
Oxford, England, has disputed that link, 
instead seeing Baptists as the descendants of 
English Separatists, with little more than 
occasional cross-fertilization between 
Bapusts and Anabapusts. 

Dr. Vose says his heart is with Estep, but 
he believes White is more accurate, 
historically. 

He doesn’t agree with British writer Erroll 
Hulse, whose Introduction to the Baptists is 
found in his college’s library, when Hulse 
speaks of Menno Simons as “‘probably the 
most successful of the early Baptists.” 
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Simons was successful in what he under- 
took, but he was not a Baptist, at least not 
with a capital B, Vose says. 

The so-called Landmark Movement 
developed earlier this century among 
Southern Baptsts and emphasized a theory 
of apostolic succession. Included among the 
links in the 2,000-year-long chain were the 
Anabapusts, along with the Donausts, 
Paulicians and Waldenses and other groups 
right back to the early apostles. 

But Vose says it is stretching history to 
make connections between all those groups. 
Besides, he says, every man is “equidistant” 
from Christ, a fact that makes searching for 
apostolic succession an idle exercise. 

So while Baptist Noel Vose celebrates his 
Anabapust heritage, it matters little to him 
that it is more of a spiritual heritage than an 
historical lineage. Baptists and Anabaptists 
stand out as sharing a common heritage 
because their founders both spoke of the 
“gathered church,” he said. 

The idea that believers would come 
together and form a fellowship based simply 
on their commitment to God was one that 
separated the two groups from the 
establishmentarian religious teachings that 
prevailed in those early days, Vose said. 

Two other common doctrines stand out, 
he said: liberty of conscience, and separation 
of church and state. ““These would be areas 
in which we would be of one mind,” he 
said. “You don’t find other people, 
historically, talking like that at all.” 

He reads with relish Thomas Helwys’ 
bold declaration to King James: “Our Lord 
the King is but an earthly king. . . .,”” and 
observes that this call for religious liberty 
was very similar to those made by the 
continental Anabapusts. 


More talks between Baptists and 
Mennonites? 

Noel Vose’s five years as president of the 
Baptist World Alliance will end in 1990 
when he chairs the next Baptist World 
Congress, in Seoul, Korea. Sometime 
between now and then, he has a little vision 
he hopes to bring to life. 

He would like to see dialogue between 
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Baptists and Mennonites. He has not yet 
pushed for it through the BWA, he said, 
because that world group is occupied in 
discussions with Lutheran, Catholic and 
Reformed leaders. 

The talks are merely fraternal and are not 
aimed at any organic union, a concept so 
opposed by most Baptists that even fraternal 
talks were taboo until recently. 

“This is something new, and we can’t do 
everything at once,” Vose said. “But I do 
hope that within the five years that I’m 


I’ve become more of a 
Baptist . . . having read 
the Anabaptists. 


president, I’ll be able to promote, if not 
initiate, conversations between Baptists and 
Mennonites.” The conversations, he said, 
would be aimed at “‘mutual understanding, 
mutual appreciation, mutual respect, 
mutual learning.” 

He said the two groups “‘are so very 
similar in many ways” and added, “Perhaps 
we need to ask why we run so firmly on 
separate rails.”” The reason, he said, may be 
more sociological than theological, with 
Mennonites traditionally avoiding much 
dialogue with other religious groups. 

Vose’s interest in dialogue has been seen 
in the personal conversations he has 
conducted with Mennonites in recent years. 
John Howard Yoder appeared at his college 
for several lectures in 1980 and Mennonite 
church and mission leaders such as Hubert 
Swartzendruber, Hershey Leaman and Paul 
Landis have dropped by for fraternal visits. 
Vose has invited Mennonite author and 
collegian Norman Kraus to teach a course 


on Christology at the Baptist college in 1987. 


All of these contacts have been arranged 
by Ian and Ann Duckham, Australians who 


became Mennonites while studying in the 
United States in the 1970s. 

The Duckhams are the only Mennonites 
known to be living permanently in Western 
Australia. They worship with a Baptist 
congregation but maintain a Mennonite 
“presence” through a self-supported radio 
and literature ministry under the name of 
the Mennonite Resource Center. 

Ian Duckham graduated from Eastern 
Mennonite Seminary, was ordained by 
Virginia Conference and maintains close 
fraternal ties with Eastern Mennonite Board. 
He said he uses his radio talks to discuss 
Anabaptst/Mennonite positions on such 
issues as war and peace, social justice and 
separation of church and state. 

When a Mennonite church leader from 
North America passes through Perth, the 
Duckhams usually notify Noel Vose — who 
often invites the visitor to conduct a college 
chapel service. 

Duckham said Vose’s interest in 
Anabaptism may be partly scholarly, but it 
“has gone deeper than just an academic 
interest.’ The Anabapust tradition remains 
almost unknown in Australia, Duckham 
explained, but an increasing number of 
pastors — nearly all of them Vose’s former 
students — have knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the Radical Reformers. 

Don Kelso, a student at Vose’s college and 
pastor of a small Baptist church in a rural 
area outside of Perth, confirmed Duckham’s 
observation. The ordinary Australian Baptist 
may know nothing about Anabaptism, but 
“you can’t help but be aware of it in this 
college,” he said. 


Increasing the community 
flavor 


Baputsts have traditionally treasured the 
rights of the individual, the independence of 
each believer and each church. Mennonites, 
Vose suggested, may be able to teach Baptists 
something about community. This could be 
an important lesson since the New 
‘Testament seems to combine individual 
rights with interdependence and 
community, he observed. 

Such talks would represent something 


new for most Mennonites, although not for 
the Mennonite Brethren. The Mennonite 
Encyclopedia points out that German 
Bapusts established contact with the Russian 
Mennonites more than 100 years ago, and it 
says MB use of immersion was apparently 
due to Baptist influence. It says the 
Mennonite Brethren of North America “have 
had considerable close and sympathetic ties 
with the Baptists, especially in the use of 
Baptist literature and attendance at Baptist 
theological colleges.”’ 

While some of his Baptist brethren in 
America continue their skirmishes over 
fundamentalism, Noel Vose has set an 
agenda for the Baptist World Alliance that 
makes social concern as much a priority as 
evangelism. ““We’ve tended, as strong 
evangelicals, to withdraw from too much 
interaction with social issues,” he said. 


“Well, I feel we can’t. We’ve got to face 
this.” 

The Baptist World Alliance operates on a 
shoestring budget out of headquarters in 
McLean, Virginia. As an umbrella organi- 
zation for diverse churches whose common 
link may be a dislike for bureaucracy, it is 
not the sort of entity whose shepherd can 
impose new thinking on his sheep. But the 
BWA president has access to a platform, and 
Noel Vose will use it in his gregarious, 
friendly manner. 

“Unless Christians of all shapes and sizes 
and convictions begin to think and speak 
more strongly about peace, and try to direct 
it into the ears of politicians, we’re headed 
for a nuclear disaster,” he said recently ina 
public meeting. He then took note of his 
encounter with Anabaptist thought 25 years 
ago, his appreciation for the approach of 


Martin Luther King and his reappraisal of 
the “just war” concept. That concept, he 
observed, was not part of Christian thought 
unt the days of Constantine, some 300 years 
after Christ. 

The Mennonite position on war and 
peace, Vose suggested, “was much closer to 
the position of the early church than the 
range of Baptist practices.’’ Vose’s comments 
drew no applause, but they didn’t draw hate 
stares, either. Whether members of the 
worldwide Baptist community, particularly 
some politically conservative groups in 
America, will take the same view toward 
Vose and his growing peace conscience 
remains to be seen. 

“The odd thing,” Vose reflected recently, 
“is that I’ve become more of a Baptist, in the 
most general sense of that word, having read 
the Anabapusts. 

“I looked at those people: Felix Manz in 
Zurich, being carted out into the middle of 
the river and being thrown overboard, and 
his mother saying, “Take courage son, don’t 
give way.’ And him saying, ‘Into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.’ 

“When I stopped and saw people who 
were prepared to die for the things that made 
me accept the nickname Baptist today, then I 
suddenly realized the pew I sat in is different 
than the pew they sat in. Theirs was an 
electric chair, so to speak. The chair I sit in 
is an armchair. They were prepared to die 
for what I take for granted.” CJ 


Eugene Kraybill is a newspaper journalist. 
Recently he and his family spent several months 
in Australia. 
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Letters, continued from page 6 
usually a family member was an ordained 
Mennonite leader. 

I hope that the above mentioned cor- 
rections will help your readers see the true 
situation as it 1S. 

—Dale Ressler 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Iam late in catching up with my reading. I 
found the editorial by Melanie Zuercher in 
the Summer issue perceptive and helpful. I 
affirm that Mennonites need “something to 
help us know who we are,” that community 
is very important, and that symbols are 
needed but can sometimes bruise. I also agree 
that many Mennonites are being assimilated 
almost completely into modern culture and 
its manifestations. 

I rejoice that an articulate young editor is 
disturbed by this trend and is seriously con- 
cerned about its implications for future 
generations of the Church. I applaud the 
pitch for Mennonite higher education. I 
think she is right on when she concludes, 
‘““Maybe it means, most of all, making peace 
with the past, allowing the bruise to heal, and 
creating from the scar a ‘distinctive’ with 
which we can live.” 

—Atlee Beechy 
Goshen, Indiana 


Thanks for the Summer ’86 issue. I always 
look forwad to the arrival of FQ. Melanie, 
your editorial was first-rate. In contrast to 
most of your published letters, I want to let 
you know I enjoy your film reviews. Please 
continue them. 

I’m sure each reader has her/his favorite 
section of the magazine, as do I. I particularly 
liked the poetry in the Summer issue. I 
encourage you to run more fiction and poetry. 

I also read the book reviews thoroughly. 
And although it is important to review 
Herald Press and Good Books, I would enjoy 
seeing more reviews of important writing 
from the “secular” press, when appropriate. 

Thanks again for a wonderful magazine. 
In content and design, it’s well done. 

—Jonathan Miller 
Washington, D.C. 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for publication 
must include the writer’s name and address and 
should be sent to Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Phil- 
adelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. The editors 
regret that the present volume of mail necessitates 
publishing only a representative cross-section. Letters 
are subject to editing for reasons of space and clarity. 
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MUSEUMS ¢&& 
GALLERIES 


MUSEUMS 
Illinois 

Mennonite Heritage Center of the Illinois 
Mennonite Historical & Genealogical 
Society, P.O. Box 819, SR 116, Metamora 
(309-367-2551). Mid-Apr.—mid-Oct. Fri.- 
Sat. 10-4, Sun. 1:30-4:30. Admission: do- 
nation. Museum of early Mennonite life in 
Illinois; historical, genealogical libraries, 
archives. Information on annual Heritage 
Series available on request. 


Indiana 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good 
Library 3rd Floor, Goshen College, 
Goshen (219-533-3161). Mon.-Fri. 8-12, 1-5, 
Sat. 9-12. Closed Sundays, holidays, Satur- 
days during college vacations. Admission: 
free. Primarily for researchers in Menno- 
nite history and genealogy; holdings also 
include rare and other unusual 
Mennonite-related books. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. Main 
& 27th, North Newton (316-283-1612). 
Thurs.-Sun. 1:30-4:30 or by appointment; 
closed major holidays. Admission: adults 
$2, children 6-12 $1, group rates available. 
Cultural, natural history of Central Plains 
with focus on Mennonites; restored 19th- 
century homesteader’s cabin, farmstead 
with house, barn. 

Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highway K- 
15 & Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). June- 
Aug.: Tues.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5; Sept.-Dec., 
Mar.-May: Tues.-Sat. 1-4. Admission: 
adults $2, children 12 and under $1, large 
groups please call ahead for appointment. 
Artifacts from early households, farms, 
schools, churches; restored historic build- 
ings; Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 

Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. High- 
way 56 & Ash, Hillsboro (316-947-3775). 
Mar.-Dec.: Tues.-Sat. 9-12, 2-5, Sun. and 
holidays 2-5. Admission: free. Restored 
Dutch-German Mennonite immigrant 
adobe house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847-1890, Turkey Red 
wheat, 100 years of Hillsboro history 
(1884-1984). 

Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., Newton 
(316-283-0136 or 283-7555). June-Aug.: 
Tues.-Sat.1-4:30; Sept.-May: Fri.-Sun. 1- 
4:30. Admission: adults $2. Sixteen-room 
Victorian home, built 1886 for Bernhard 
Warkentin, who was instrumental in 
bringing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 
Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from Russia. 


Manitoba 


Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach (204- 
326-9661). May: Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 12-5; 
June: Mon.-Sat. 10-7, Sun. 12-7; July-Aug.: 
Mon.-Sat. 9-8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon.-Sat. 
10-5, Sun. 12-5; Oct.-Apr. by appointment 
only. Admission: adults $2, students and 


senior citizens $1. Restoration of 19th- 
century southern Manitoba Mennonite 
village with houses, church, schools, more. 


Maryland 


Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 
Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day—mid-Oct.: Mon.-Sat. 9-8; mid-Oct.— 
May: Mon.-Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 11-8, Sat. 9-8. 
Situated between a still-functional 1797 
grist mill and a nationally-renowned 1813 
stone arch bridge. Working craftspeople 
(summer only), restored historic buildings. 

Ohio 

Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR 2, Archbold 
(419-446-2541). Late Apr.—Oct.: Mon.-Sat. 
9:30-5, Sun. 1:30-5. Admission: adults $4.50, 
children 6-18 $2.25, children under 6 free. 
Collection of artifacts, rebuilt log homes, 
shops, of settlers in mid-1800s; working 
craftspeople. 


iy 


Swiss Historical Museum, Bluffton. Hours by 
appointment; contact Herman Hilty, 419- 
358-6328. Two floors of displays in the 
Schumaucher Home, situated on grounds 
that include a bake oven, lye collector for 
making soap, drying shed and a smoke- 
house. 


Ontario 


Heritage Historical Library (Amish), c/o 
David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 2R3. By 
appointment only; primarily for re- 
searchers in Amish history and genealogy. 

The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 
(519-664-3518). May-Oct.: Mon.-Fri. 11-5, 
Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1:30-5; Nov.-Apr.: Sat. 11- 
4:30, Sun. 2-4:30. Feature-length film about 
Mennonites, by appointment. Admission: 
$1.25 per person for groups making reser- 
vations; others by donation. A Mennonite 
interpretation center; 28-minute docu- 
mentary film “Mennonites of Ontario.” 


Pennsylvania 


Archives of the Brethren in Christ Church 
and Messiah College, Grantham (717-766- 
2511, Ext. 388). Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. by 
appointment. Admission: free. Collection 
of artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, church 
furniture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 

Germantown Mennonite Museum, 6117 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia (215-843- 
0943). Tues.-Sat. 10-4, Sun. for groups by 
appointment. Admission: donation. Arti- 
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Fractured Atom 
by Kenton K. Brubaker 


Ireland and Wales are nuclear-free zones. I 
was not aware of this until this past summer 
when my wife and I traveled across central 
England with its dozens of nuclear power 
installations and entered Wales. “Wales is a 
nuclear-free zone’’ was our greeting to this 
culturally-unsubjugated province of Britain. 
It was like crossing a boundary from a nation 
at war to a country at peace. 

Nuclear power stations, those modern 
cathedrals of progress, abound throughout 
the heavily populated, industrialized belt of 


Chernobyl] has shown us that the effects of 
nuclear power vigilance are international, 
and that nuclear-free zones need to be 
enormous, indeed continental, to be even 
remotely effective. A global nuclear-free zone 
would be preferable. Let nuclear power be 
tried on another planet or another galaxy. 

A complete action, according to Berry, is 
one that gets at the cause of the conundrum. 
The cause is our excessive and growing 
demand for electricity, which outstrips safe 
methods of power generation. Ecologically, 


How does one live in a power-obsessed world, but 
not be of such a world? How does a person refuse 
to bow at the temple of the fractured atom? 


west-central England. At Birmingham the 
M6 motorway winds around the huge Three- 
Mile-Island-type cooling tower stretching its 
hands toward heaven in its prayer for om- 
nipotence. The magnificent spires of Salis- 
bury and Winchester Cathedrals still stand to 
the south, but for sheer bulk they are dwarfed 
by our twentieth-century concrete temples to 
the deity of electricity. 

Everywhere over the peaceful pastures of 
Yorkshire and County Wicklow hangs the 
shroud of Chernobyl. The sheep farmers 
anguish over possible contamination of the 
lambs. Fishermen in the Irish Sea perceive 
that their mackerel contain ever increasing 
amounts of radioactivity; residents of Dublin 
are beginning to shun this dietary staple. The 
agricultural tragedy of the Soviet nuclear 
accident spreads across Europe. 

There are some doubts, however, that all 
the radioactivity now being detected in the 
local food chain comes from the Ukraine. 
Could it be from nuclear waste disposal in the 
Irish Sea from Britain’s power stations, or 
even from American nuclear submarine bases 
bordering the sea? Ireland and Wales do not 
use nuclear power themselves, but they are 
not free of nuclear contamination. 

How does one live in a power-obsessed 
world, but not be of such a world? How does a 
person refuse to bow at the temple of the 
fractured atom? Certainly a community 
which declares itself a nuclear-free zone has 
witnessed to the evils of atomic idolatry. But 
such action, as Wendell Berry has observed in 
his essay, ‘““The Reactor and The Garden,” is 
only a partial action. If Wales taps into the 
British power grid, it simply transfers the 
problem to its neighbors. 


one would prefer wind, water, wood, and 
wastes as sources of electrical energy. We need 
to return to what eco-economists call “living 
on our current solar input.” Such a lifestyle- 
based protest to nuclear power would 
require a heroic modification of Western 
society, but it is possible. It would be a 
“complete action.” 

Each small step we take toward reducing 
use of electricity helps prevent future Cher- 
noby] catastrophes. It welcomes us to a global 


nuclear-free zone. 


Kenton Brubaker is professor of biology at 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 
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QUARTERLY NEWS 


Fitch Leads Detention School Choir 


Tom Fitch is best known to Mennonite 
audiences as the vibrant conductor of the 
Diamond Street Mennonite Church Choir. 
Usually he directs with his whole body from 
the piano bench, while accompanying the 
singers on the piano. 

But Fitch works with another choir as well. 
Twice a week he goes to Glen Mills Schools 
outside Philadelphia, a detention center for 
boys ages 14 to 18. The place houses 500 
residents and is structured along a “peer 
culture counselling” scheme, Fitch explained 


in a recent FQ interview. Strong peer pressure 
and direct confrontation are used to establish 
and maintain discipline in the institution 
whose history includes stories of abuse and 
deterioration. 

Fitch found the place and its residents 
formidable and frightening when he began 
there a year and a half ago. “We started out 
big as a choir with 15 to 20 guys, but it soon 
went down to four members. It was terribly 
hard for me to maintain discipline; I was 
uncomfortable with the confrontational 
method, and I felt the guys usurped my 
authority when they confronted me. I'd get 
upset, but I wasn’t sure it was worth con- 
fronting them. Now I’ve learned to tell them 
to go sit down if they’re doing something 
unacceptable. 

“At first they weren’t sure I was committed 
to them, and I wasn’t sure either. I know the 
quality of my discipline improved when I 
decided I cared about them. But it takes time 
to become committed to such a situation!”’ 

Fitch realized he could not afford to be the 
aloof musician. “I know I had streotypes 
about people who were convicted of crimes. 
And I felt little! I learned I had to get into their 
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world. 

“T first saw them as a threatening mass of 
kids. But when the choir got down to only 
four committed guys, I learned to know them 
as individuals. Then when others came to 
join I learned to know them as people and the 
situation changed.” 

That shift in Fitch’s attitude is reflected in 
the kind of music the choir sings and who 
gets to be a member in the first place. ‘““They 
like to sing if you choose their style, at least to 
begin. We’ve done a lot of black gospel and 
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Tom Fitch, center 


He tries to choose music for performing 
that is fair to everyone. “‘A lot of songs we do 
have a solo with a choir background. I think 
those opportunities help the guys feel good 
about themselves. They love to sing for their 
peers or to go somewhere like Granite Run 
Mall or Diamond Street Church to sing. The 
ones who sang at our church talked about it 
for months. They felt so received.” 

Fitch may not be afraid anymore, but 
neither is his struggle all in the past. “The 
boys stay an average of nine months at Glen 
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with guitar, sings Christmas carols with members of the chovr, for 


Glen Mills administrator, Mr. Ferrainola, and his wife. 


old rock and roll. I ask them for suggestions 
and they come up with stuff I’ve never heard 
of that’s good. Then I push them a little; right 
now we're doing a Mozart round.” 

Being in the choir carries neither the status 
nor the profile that being on the school’s 
sports teams does. (The school regularly wins 
state championships against competing high 
school sports teams.) ““When we first started,” 
recalls Fitch, “choir rehearsal ran against 
sports practices. The guys’ coaches were often 
in charge of their living units and they’d tell 
them they had to be at practice. And they 
really did, for their own health and good! 
Changing the rehearsal time helped.” 

Fitch intends to include anyone in the 
choir who shows interest. “Ifa kid can match 
pitch he’s in, even if he can’t all the time, 
because the guys around him can help. If a 
guy can’t match pitch, I work with him. I 
don’t ever want to tell anyone he can’t sing.” 


Mills. The turnover of kids is discouraging, 
but then there’s the chance for a new start.” 
The experience continues to stretch Fitch’s 
own musical preferences. “I love Mozart and 
Bach, and I’m a member of the choir that 
sings with the Philadelphia Philharmonic 
Orchestra. But that’s not as exciting musically 
as working with these guys or the Diamond 
Street Choir, some of whom are still working 
to match pitch,” Fitch reflects. “Mut is one of 
the best conductors in the world, but you 
can’t divorce music from the rest of life. 
“Ifa guy who has never sung before sings a 
phrase of music, that can be just as wonderful 
as when Pavarotti does it. Or if you get 15 
guys together who can breathe and _ pro- 
nounce their vowels and phrases together, 
that’s rich! They may have to work six 
months to get it, when City Choir can 
sightread it, but that makes the guys’ music 
all the more wonderful!”’ fis} 
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“A good-humored recollection with appro- 
priate doses of pathos, humor, sadness, and 
insight into the lives of a very private com- 


munity of people.” 
—Kirkus Reviews 


Dr. Kaiser's reminiscences of this very 
private world are full of rich detail. Her 
picture of those among whom she lived 
and worked reveals a people different 
from the idealistic portrait which less 
trusted outsiders often carry away. 

Among folk who clearly value children 
and family, hard work and good food, 
closeness to God and nature, she also 
found the tightwads and tricksters, the 
wotriers and gossips present in any soci- 
ety. Often seen as stern and strict, the 
Mennonites and Amish populating Dr. 


Riveting, humorous, 


and touching!” 


Frau also possess a hearty, often earthy, 
sense of humor. 

Dr. Kaiser spent much of her profes- 
sional time during those years as a “baby 
doctor.” She often went to her patients— 
mostly in her (usually) trusty station 
wagon, but sometimes by tractor, sleigh, 
or market wagon. As a result, she was fa- 
miliar with the literal pulse of life in 
“plain” homes in all seasons and situa- 
tions, at all hours of the day and night. 

Dr. Frau details, with both honesty and 
humor, a part of rural American life that 
few others have ever seen. 


“Ms. Kaiser describes a people neither 
strict nor stern, but down to earth—un- 
afraid to tease their doctor when she rushes 
to deliver a baby and finds she has gone to 


Gooa$! Books 


Good Books, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. 


the wrong patient. The ability to laugh at 
herself and her situation stood Dr. Kaiser in 
good stead, because along with the humor- 
ous times there were times of heartache, as 
well. Dr. Frau is at once simple and rivet- 
ing, humorous and touching—much like 
the people Grace Kaiser depicts.” 
—Country Living 


“Along with a fascinating, nonvoyeuristic 
glimpse into the lifestyles of Kaiser's 
Amish and Mennonite patients and 
friends, her book demonstrates the author’s 
own touching devotion to family life.” 
—Booklist 


“Amusing and entertaining!” 
—Library Journal 


Now in its second printing. 
ISBN 0-934672-34-2 


Call toll-free 1-800-762-7171; 
in PA and Canada, call collect 717-768-7171 


MasterCard and Visa accepted. 


Or Order By Mail 
Please send me the following: 
copies of DR. FRAU @ $14.95 each: 
PA residents add 6% sales tax: 
Postage and handling”: 
TOTAL ENCLOSED: 
Mail this coupon with your check or money order to: 


Name 
Address 
City 
State/Province 
If you prefer credit card indicate here: 
Mastercard ______ Visa 
Exp. Date 


Postal Code 


Credit Card # 
*$1.50 for the first copy; 50¢ for each additional copy. 


MENNONITE BOOKS 


Building the House Church, Lois 
Barrett. Herald Press, 1986. 176 pages. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Virgil Vogt 


Lois Barrett’s new book, Building the 
House Church, is full of good ideas and 
much’encouragement for anyone involved in 
a house church ministry. Her many years of 
direct personal involvement in house 
churches is abundantly reflected. She also 
draws helpfully from the experience of many 
groups around the country, making a read- 
able and instructive book. 

Lois wants us to understand that small 
house churches are as much “The Church”’ as 
are larger ones which operate out of church 


BUILDING 


buildings. In fact, for some church functions, 
she contends, the house church can be even 
more effective than the traditional church. I 
agree and I think Lois makes her case con- 
vincingly. 

Nowhere in the book, however, is there an 
adequate discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of house church as compared 
to larger church. Writing as an advocate for 
house church, Lois never lets all of the large 
church advantages get fully in view. Even if 
the comparison isa little biased, Iam grateful 
to Lois for making the case. House church 
certainly needs broader acceptance and 
understanding. It is a church form that can 
serve us well in many situations and should 
be utilized more frequently than it is. Perhaps 
Lois’ book will help bring this about. 

I am grateful too, for many practical 
suggestions which will be of value to people 
in house churches. For example, she addresses 
the perennial questions regarding how house 
churches provide for the Christian education 
of children. She also explains the need for 
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structure, even when things are more 1n- 
formal. 

This is more than a book about house 
church, however. It is also a book about how 
some Mennonites approach church renewal. 
Lois has done an excellent job of putting 
forth a kind of neo-Anabaptist view of things, 
describing what the church should be, 
whether it is large or small. However I have 
some reservations about this vision of the 
church, reservations that come not from 
reading Lois’ book but from the experience of 
living this vision for a number of years 
myself. 

In this neo-Anabaptist view, account- 
ability tends to be over-emphasized as a 
means towards establishing authentic dis- 
cipleship. The meaning of covenant is 
somewhat confused and distorted. The place 
of evangelism is inadequately understood in 
defining the mission of the church. Spirit- 
uality and spiritual gifts are approached too 
much from the standpoint of our common 
human experience and psychological under- 
standings and not enough from the stand- 
point of God’s supernatural interventions. 
The role of leadership is not sufficiently 
understood in relationship to the contr- 
buuons of all members within the life of the 
congregation. Lois’ book tends to reflect these 
common imbalances. 

Even though there are these limitations, it 
is sull a good book, and I commend it to all 
those who are interested in house church and 
in church renewal. 


Virgil Vogt is a longtime member of Reba 
Place Fellowship, Evanston, Illinois, where he is 
one of four elders. He is also a leader in the 
Shalom circle of communities. 


FQ Price — $7.16 
(Regular price — $8.95) 


Three Mennonite Poets. Janzen, 
Yaguchi, and Waltner-Toews. Good Books, 
1986. 120 pages. $13.95, hardcover; $8.95, 
paperback. 


Reviewed by Anna K! Juhnke 


Mennonites, who have had little access to 
Mennonite poetry, will find the vivid and 
lyrical poems in this volume an excellent 
place to start. 

Included are Jean Janzen’s best poems 
from Words for the Silence (1984), poems of 
Mennonite heritage in Russia and the Sas- 
katchewan farm. Her 17 new poems more 
often probe the awareness of a daughter, 
mother, sister, and wife. The speaker’s mother 
advises against laughter, and she “quilts with 
a very/ sharp needle/ making tiny close/ 
stitches around/ 
the flying geese.” 
Mennonite choral 
music is also 
severely enclosed. 
Yet like metre 
mother, who may 
one day float away 
“loose and free,”’ 
there are ‘““melodies 
escaping/ the ones 
with wings/ flap- 
ping softly up- 
ward.” 

Yorifumi Yaguchi’s Japanese tradition 
shows best in his symbolic nature sketches, 
which sometimes also meditate on the lonely 
or hostile child inside the observer. Yaguchi’s 
Mennonite identity shows in seven poems of 
social criticism and, strangely, in seven 
grotesque poems about inner beasts of lust 
and violence. The beasts betray his pacifism, 
like the military song learned in childhood, 
which “springs up naturally/from my depth/ 
whenever I am unguarded. .. .” 

Most of the selections from David Waltner- 
Toews are from his 1983 collection, Good 
Housekeeping. The present volume retains 
the grouping of the poems on his father’s 
death, but the warm and whimsical poems of 
married love, like “Legs,’’ are scattered 
randomly. Three humorous “Hanschen’”’ 
poems satirize not only the Mennonite boy 
who has gone modern but also the rural 
Manitoba parents. A more penetrating satire 
is on “Eric Reimer, from. . .,”” who erases his 
successive identities. 

We can hope to hear more from all three 
poets. 


Anna K. Juhnke is a professor of English at 
Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas. 


FQ price — $11.16, hardcover 
$7.16, paperback 
(Regular price — $13.95, hardcover 
$8.95, paperback 
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When Reason Fails, Myron A. Augs- 
burger. Tyndale House, 1985. 139 pages. 
$4.95. 


Reviewed by Glen R. Horst 


In twenty quick, palatable doses Augs- 
burger attacks the malaise of secular living. 
His target is the ambiguity, idolatry, and 
godlessness of the modern world. His goal is 
to enable decisive commitments to Jesus 
Christ, marked by obedient living. He chal- 
lenges the beliefs of his readers, but ultimately 
his appeal is to their wills. The title of an 
earlier edition, Faith for a Secular World, 
actually seems a better label for the book’s 
contents than the present one. 

The style is conversational, the mood is in- 
spirational, and the 
tone is gently pa- 
ternalistic. Con- 
victions are pre- 
sented as self- 
evident truths. 
Difficult theo- 
logical discussions 
are avoided. Here is 
distilled wisdom 
dispensed by a 
seasoned believer. 

The frailty and 
sin of human 
beings are acknowledged, but these realities 
quickly give way to the language of over- 
coming and victory. Life is either black or 
white; actions are either right or wrong. 
There is little patience here with uncertainty, 
brokenness, or struggle. The hand of God 
slices cleanly between the saved and the lost. 

Yet, not all is cosy for the believer. A 
rigorous Christ-centeredness challenges com- 
placent evangelical piety. A new humanism 
centered in the one true man, Jesus Christ, is 
promoted. Personal morality is combined 
with a social morality cognizant of the needs 
of a global village. Egocentric prayer is out; 
communion with an omnipresent God is in. 
Individualism is tempered by the community 
of faith. 

For thoughtful Christians there will be 
little new here. In particular, those rooted in 
the Anabapust tradition will find the empha- 
ses familiar. However, for those whose ex- 
pressions of faith have been narrowly re- 
stricted, primarily verbal and cognitive, or 
insipid and languid, vision and energy is 
available; for those nourishing new faith 
commitments healthy sustenance and careful 
guidance is offered; and for those flirting with 
the Christian faith there is an unhesitating 
encouragement to “go for it”. 


% 


Glen R. Horst is the Director of Pastoral Care 
at the Winnipeg Municipal Hospital, an 
extended treatment facility. 


FQ price — $3.96 
(Regular price — $4.95) 


Christian Theology: An Eschato- 


logical Approach, Thomas N. Finger. 
Thomas Nelson, 1986. 367 pages. $18.95. 


Reviewed by Stephen F. Dintaman 


This is a major systematic treatment of 
theology, and one of the few written by a 
Mennonite. A second volume will soon 
follow. Mennonite scholars of the past 
decades have focused on Anabaptist history, 
biblical studies, and ethics, and have tended 
to avoid or question the value of this kind of 
highly reflective, systematic work. In my 
opinion this kind of work is long overdue and 
a needed reminder that theology is more than 
biblical exegesis and ethics. 

Finger makes eschatology the eee 
point and focus of —__ Seas 
all theology, rather aw 5 
than merely the 
final topic in the- 
ology. Other doc- 
trines are explained 
from within this 
eschatological out- § 
look. ; 
This book is § 
valuable as a kind § 
of mini-survey of 
the history of the- 
ology, for its bibli- 
cal exposition, and for its often challenging 
restatement of traditional doctrines. 

Finger is concerned throughout this work 
to balance the dynamic and personal aspects 
of the gospel and a concern for relating 
theology to cultural context, with a claim to 
biblical authority and the objectivity of truth. 
He maintains a conservative evangelical 
emphasis on the importance of “‘propo- 
sitional revelation’ and even holds to a 
qualified form of “‘inerrancy.’’ His argument 
for inerrancy, which 1s based on Jesus’ saying 
in John 10:34-35 that ‘ ‘scripture cannot be 
broken,” is not very convincing, and he 
himself acknowledges that his position is 
problematic. At times his concern for the- 
ology as a system of doctrine seems to prevail 
over the concern for the gospel as a message of 
transformation and hope. 

These methodological questions aside, 
Finger is very successful in his presentation of 
eschatology as a motive for obedience and 
protest against present injustice, and in his 
thorough and balanced treatment of the 
saving significance of Jesus’ life, death and 
resurrection. His concise criticisms of “con- 
textual” (feminist and liberauon) theologies 
are umely and on target. 
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Stephen F. Dintamin teaches theology at 
Eastern Mennonite College and Seminary, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, and is Assistant Pastor of 
Zion Mennonite Church. 


FQ price — $15.16 
(Regular price — $18.95) 


Amish Doll Quilts, Dolls, and 


Other Playthings, Rachel and Kenneth 
Pellman. Good Books, 1986. 96 pages. $15.95. 


Reviewed by Myrna Burkholder 


This book includes three sections of 
photographs including Amish doll quilts, 
Amish dolls and other Amish playthings. 
Each section is preceded by a short narrative 
describing Amish customs, the use of the toys 
and how they were constructed. 

The publication of this book is timely, 
useful and enjoyable. As a timely piece, it 
provides information to the public about 
faceless Amish dolls. Those unfamiliar with 
Amish life will have their questions answered 
about the unique features of these dolls. 

Asa useful publi- 
cation, this book 
presents an exhibit 
1 Ses OMLO. 
speak, of hand- 
made Amish play- 
things from an era 
in Amish life when 
they handcrafted 
more of their per- 
sonal household 
items than they do |] 
now. (The items 7 
are dated from the biel 
late 1800s to 1950, except on one item eae 
1950-1970.) In fact, as mentioned in the 
narrative, Amish doll quilts were made to be 
well used and discarded. Thus, not many 
exist today. 

And last, this book provides enjoyable 
looking and reading. The photographs of the 
often rather homely, somber dolls, stuffed 
animals and wooden toys are bathed in a 
background of earthtones of grey and brown. 
In contrast, the doll quilts are more colorful 
as simplified versions of larger Amish quilts. 
All inall, the beauty of the Amish aesthetic as 
seen in doll quilts, dolls and other playthings 
transcends their utilitarian purpose. 

One of the most charming photographs in 
this book is that of the 1920 faceless, hairless 
twin dolls with denim hands and feet. These 
were made by Lizzie Lapp, a well-known 
Amish doll-maker. One of the most charming 
narrative passages in the book includes a 
description of imaginative children’s play. 
These descriptions may bring back fond 
memories of others who lived in similar farm 
settings several decades ago. 


Myrna Burkholder, Elkhart, Indiana, 1s 
director of Student and Young Adult Services for 
the Mennonite Church. 


FQ price — $12.76 
(Regular price — $15.95) 
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MENNONITE BOOKS 


From Sect to Denomination; 
Church Types and Their Impli- 


cations for Mennonite Brethren, 
Richard G. Kyle. Center for Mennonite 
Brethren Studies, 1985. 181 pages. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Delbert Wiens 


Why might non-MBs want to read a book 
which seeks to demonstrate that MBs have 
moved from being a sect to being a denomi- 
nation via a transitional status as an es- 
tablished sect while remaining more or less 
ethnic? 

In the first place, they might appreciate the 
brief technical definitions of Established 
Church, Sect, and Denomination according 
to the way each is characterized by its ge- 
ography, modes of entry, forms of ministry, 
involvement in the world, ethical systems, 
church organi- 
zation, and _ sacra- 
MENtSaaeLuisais 
achieved on pp. 6- 
25 together with dis- 
cussions of Es- 
tablished Sect, 
Cult, and Ethnic 
Group. 

In the second 
place, readers 
might derive from 
this book a check 
list of questions 
and insights to apply t to finer own church. 
For this, chapter 5 (pp. 91-127) would 
probably be most helpful. Here he describes 
the impact of the MB shift to denomi- 
nationalism on their practice of voluntarism, 
inter-church relationships, institutionalism, 
type of ministry, and, especially, separation. 

On the one hand, Kyle presents a series of 
historical descriptions and judgments (other 
historians will have to judge their adequacy). 
On the other hand, he uses the “ideal types”’ 
as external markers to gauge the process from 
separatism to accommodation to the world. 
(Their application to early Anabaptism and 
Dutch/Prussian/Russian Mennonites is 
given in chapters 2 and 3.) It is left to the 
readers to assess the value of these changes 
and to plan how to work toward a church that 
is both holy and relevant. 

Though the book’s structure forces re- 
petitiveness and the author’s intentions are 
not wholly fulfilled, his book invites us to 
reflect on the “paradox of Mennonite his- 
tory”: that Mennonites separated from the 
larger Established Church and then moved to 
form their own versions of it (p. 130). It also 
invites us to assess present denomi- 
nationalism. 
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Delbert Wiens is professor of history at the 
Mennonite Brethren College, Fresno (CA) Pacific. 


FQ price — $6.30 
(Regular price — $7.00) 
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The First Family Car, Nan Doerksen. 
Kindred Press, 1986. 59 pages. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Ferne Burkhardt 


In The First Family Car Nan Doerksen 
shares the simpler life and homemade fun of 
prairie pioneer families, a refreshing change 
for children over-stimulated by science fiction 
and high-tech wizardry. More important, 
perhaps, than the tales of school, chores, the 
first car, pig butchering and games, are the 
timeless themes of community, family re- 
lationships and sibling rivalry. Doerksen 
addresses them in six separate stories, the first 
family car being central in only one although 
it is introduced in another. Thus the title is 
somewhat mislead- 
ing. One must read 
the fine print on 
the back cover to 
discover that this is 
a collection of 
stories. 

Che sawthor 
wisely avoids sen- 
sationalism almost 
tovataults She 
WP Gerseen alee 
simple, straight- 
forward style con- 
sistent with her material, but sometimes her 
stories could be more fully developed. I 
wondered how Nettie felt as she raced through 
the woods for help. I wanted to smell the 
forest fire’s smoke. And I wished to know how 
bad the strawberry jam at the bottom of the 
five-pound pail really tasted. I would have 
liked to feel a little more like a participant, 
close to the action, rather than an observer on 
the fringe. 

Doerksen ties up most of her stories ef- 
fectively with a simple direct statement such 
as, “Perhaps they liked her after all.” Six 
words are enough. They work better than the 
few times the author slips into a didactic trap. 

The stories are short (4-8 pages of text), 
quite accessible for even the reader who needs 
coaxing, while the avid reader can approach 
the book more like a novel because the 
principal characters appear in several of the 
linked stories. 

Kathy Penner’s pencil sketch illustrations 
are delightful, with facial expressions par- 
ticularly strong features. 

The book, in the “sibling series,” 
six to eleven. 


is for ages 


Ferne Burkhardt, Waterloo, Ontario, is currently 
acting associate editor of Mennonite Reporter. She 
has had numerous articles published in Rejoice 
and Story Friends. 


FQ price — $3.16 
(Regular price — $3.95) 


Understanding the Atonement for 


the Mission of the Church, John 
Driver. Herald Press, 1986. 286 pages. $19.95. 


Reviewed by Elmer Martens 


Here is a good book despite — or because of 
— its claim to be radical. Christ’s life and 
work is explained by drawing on ten images: 
conflict-victory-liberation; vicarious suffer- 
ing; archetypal images; martyr motif; sacrifice 
motif; expiation mouf; redemption-purchase 
motif; reconciliation; justification; and 
adoption-family image. 

Instead of speculative theories or systematic 
arrangement of verses arguing apreset point, 
Driver is to be highly commended for using 
biblical categories. His insistence that there is 
no one atonement Uuderteiadgisie 
theory is both _Atonem t 
radical and correct. fe 

Quite rightly he © 
emphasizes the | 
social, even cosmic, — 
dimension of 
Christ’s death as 
well as the indi- 
vidual benefits. His 
stress on the im- 
portance of cove- 
nant community, — 
while stimulating, | 
borders on overstatement (e.g. “by definition, 
atonement, in its Biblical sense, cannot be 
experienced outside a reconciled com- 
munity’). 

For missions all this means that the “guilt 
approach” may not necessarily be the right 
approach. Moreover, salvation must be 
viewed more wholistically within an under- 
standing of community. It is more than the 
personal forgiveness of sin, though it is that. 
The last three chapters of implications for 
mission and the church are choice. 

A large plus is his broad use of scripture 
—both Old and New Testament. References 
abound and endnotes summarize word 
studies. While the content is informed by 
scholarship, the writing style is flowing, 
cliche-free, clear and popular. The book is 
well formatted. 

The Drivers have been Mennonite 
missionary/educators in Latin America and 
Spain for thirty years. Author of other books 
(e.g. Kingdom Citizens), Driver now teaches 
and writes in Uraguay. 


Elmer Martens, for nine years president of 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary in Fresno, 
1s on a two-year leave of absence to teach in 
seminaries primarily in the Third World before 
returning to Fresno as a Professor of Old 
Testament. 


FQ price — $15.96 
(Regular price — $19.95) 
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Why Do They Dress That Way? (Scott), paper 5.50 4.40 
Encircled (Unrau, ed.), paper 12.95 10.36 
The Power of the Lamb (Toews and Nickel, 7.95 6.36 
eds.), paper 
———_ Church of the Brethren, Yesterday and Today DIO5 7.96 
(Durnbaugh, ed.), paper 
—____ Witnesses of a Third Way (Schmidt, ed.), paper DO 4.75 
———— God in the Midst of Every Day (Hackman), 6.50 5.20 
paper 
—___—. The Pastor-People Partnership (Harder), paper 5.00 4.50 
—____— Biblical Pacifism: A Peace Church Perspective 8.95 7.16 


(Brown), paper 
C. Books as Advertised 


I Hear the Reaper’s Song (Stambaugh), hardcover — 12795 
p. 2 
—___—. The Muppie Manual (Lesher), paper — p. 2 4.95 
—___—. Gods Suffering Servant (MacMaster), paper — p. 4 5.95 
—___—_. God Sends His Son (MacMaster), paper — p. 4 5.95 
——__ God Sends His Son Activity Book (Lehman), paper — p. 4 3.00 
—_______ Dr. Frau (Kaiser), hardcover — p. 35 14.95 
Subtotal: 
(Please note: All orders must be paid in U.S. PA residents add 6% sales tax: 
funds or equivalent. We do not wholesale to Total from Subscribers’ 


retailers. Thanks.) Service (other side): 


FINAL TOTAL: 
[J Please charge my Visa # 
CL) Please charge my MasterCard # 


Expiration Date: 


Signature 


Please fill out your name and address below and mail to 
Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534 


This Quarter-Order expires June 30, 1987. 
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HAVES THOUGHTS 


The Work Ethic Bites the Dust 


by Keith Helmuth 


After years of voluntary devotion to the 
work ethic and of faithfully following the 
path of delayed gratification it is a little 
bewildering to suddenly find myself going for 
a long bike ride when the garden still needs 
weeding, or going with friends to a distant 
lake to observe a nesting loon when the sheep 
barn needs cleaning, or making the annual 
trek up Mount Katahdin before the haying is 
done, or writing letters and reading for a 
whole day even though it is not raining. 
Pretty strange behavior for a farmer! 

I have a long record of failure when it 
comes to breaking the addiction of perpetual 
work. 

My youngest son at age 7 observed I have 
three moods — a happy mood, a thinking 
mood and a working mood — and that Iam 
mostly in my working mood. But now that 
working mood is slipping and, within the 
void created by its increasing absence, I look 
around and wonder what is happening. 

Today I gota clue. We were driving home 
from town along the river watching the last 
storm clouds roll away on the eastern hills 
and the water turn from gray to silver under 
the brightening sky. I suggested to Ellen the 
garden might be too wet for weeding and we 
could go fora bike ride. We both broke out in 
laughter at this uncharacteristic remark. We 
realized how often, recently, we had been 
ducking out of work that needed doing in 
favor of action more inclined to refresh the 
spirit. 

Then it hit me! We no longer had children 
around for which to set a good example. Both 
our sons had moved out on ventures of their 
own within six months of each other and 
now the rule of work which governed our 
lives was turning from iron to rubber. 

We had come to the farm to create an 
environment of learning nurtured in the 
doing of useful work. We had no particular 
expectations that our sons would become 
farmers, but only that they would learn the 
skills and habits of thought which an 
ecologically-oriented farm can provide. It 
must have been a good education because 
they remained more-or-less at home untul 
ages 23 and 21. But now they are gone, the 
nest is suddenly empty, and the work ethic 
bites the dust. 

Never would I have guessed it to happen 
this way. I figured once a workaholic always a 
workaholic. But now I can make an opt- 
mistic report on relief from this malady. 

Here is what I recommend: Start plotting 
with your Higher Self for the overthrow of 
King Work. Develop a regular conspiracy for 
taking it easier on yourself. 

Start taking naps. Come as soon as you are 
called for supper instead of trying to get the 


rest of the job done. Spend more time watch- 
ing clouds and talking to your dog. Buy a 
bicycle — a good one so it will be a real 
pleasure to ride —and ride it. Visit your 
neighbors unnecessarily. (This is part of my 
list. You can make your own.) 

Do this kind of thing in an off-hand way. 
Keep it casual, spontaneous, semi-conscious, 
tucked well down in the brain stem near the 
reptlian part. Then just about the time your 
last child leaves home, throw out your coffee 
cup. Throw out the coffeemaker and even 


With our children 
no longer at home, 
the rule of work 
was turning to rubber. 


that jar of instant kept in the back of the 
cupboard for emergencies. Chuck all the 
black tea as well. 

It is well-known that King Work leans 
heavily on his ally, caffeine. This little trick of 
chemical warfare in reverse is very likely to 
knock the pins from under him in one fell 
swoop. It won’t be easy on you either, es- 
pecially at first, but soon you will begin to 
appreciate the softer touch and slower pace. 

The human species has a long tradition of 
pitting intelligence and energy against the 
inconvenience of the natural world. But now 
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April 4-16 
May 14-21 
June 12-July 2 
July 16-Aug. 3 
July 18-Aug. 6 


our glorious successes are being matched by 
equally spectacular disasters. Whole bio- 
spheric systems and regional environments 
are being blasphemously degraded by our 
efforts to make our lives as predictable and 
convenient as possible. 

It is here that farmers have a great ad- 
vantage over their scientific, industrial, and 
bureaucratic comrades with respect to heal- 
ing the rift between human society and the 
natural environment. We have the daily 
opportunity to realize that control and pre- 
dictability have real limits and are best 
approached by understanding and working 
in harmony with the natural energy flow 
system of our earth home. 

Recovered workaholics have made peace 
with these limitations and with the unruli- 
ness of the natural world. They have slipped 
the bonds of strict efficiency. They have 
intimations of another way of life. They are 
actually “considering the lilies of the field.” 
They are “making themselves rich by making 
their wants few.” Oo 


Keith Helmuth has developed a small-scale 
diversified farm in New Brunswick, Canada. He 
writes out of “a background of ecological and 
social concern.” 


The back roads in many countries will take 
you to places where you can visit with our 
engaging TM acquaintances and other 
lovely local people. 


TouRMAGINATION 


Ask someone who has traveled with us! 


1210 Loucks Avenue’ 131 Erb Street West 
Scottdale, PA 15683 Waterloo, ONT N2L 117 
887-6639 886-3570 
1 
(412) 987.9436 (919) 745-7433 


John and Naomi Lederach 

Wilmer Martin, Arnold Cressman 
Jan Gleysteen, Willard Roth 

Wilmer Martin, John Ruth 

Arnold Cressman, Katie Funk Wiebe 
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continued from page 32 
facts related to experience, history, of 
Germantown Mennonite community, 
oldest in America. ® Also available for 
tours: Johnson House, 17th-century 
Quaker home in Germantown; 1709 home 
of William Rittenhouse, first Mennonite 
minister, and responsible for first paper 
mill, in America. @ Images—The 
Germantown Mennonite Meetinghouse, 
continuously-building exhibit of photos, 
sketches, paintings, other depictions of 
Germantown church. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr Dr., 
Willow Street (717-464-4438). Apr.-Dec.: 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4, closed Thanksgiving, 
Christmas; Jan.-Mar. by appointment 
only. Admission: adults $2, children 7-12 
$1, children under 7 free, group rates 
available. Restoration and refurnishing of 
oldest still-standing Mennonite church in 
America, oldest building in Lancaster 
County; “Lancaster Mennonite Rural Life 
Collection.” 

Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield (717- 
694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 9-4. Ad- 
mission: free. Family Bibles, fraktur, tools, 
clocks, of Juniata County Mennonites; 
archives and books. 

Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main St., 
Souderton (215-723-1700). Wed.-Sat. 10-4, 
Sun. 2-4. Admission: free. Exhibits reflect- 
ing experiences from nearly 3 centuries of 
Mennonite life in s.e. PA, symbolized in 
art, artifacts, literature, documents. @ 
Pennsylvania German Christmas and 
Winter, Nov. 23-Jan. 4. 

The People’s Place, Main Street, Intercourse 
(717-768-7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: varying; 
shops free. Amish and Mennonite infor- 
mation and heritage center; 3-screen 
documentary ““‘Who Are the Amish?”; 
hands-on museum, Amish World, includ- 
ing Henry Lapp, Aaron Zook, folk art col- 
lections; full-length feature film, Hazel’s 
People (May-Oct. only). 

Springs Museum, Rt. 669, Springs (814-622- 
2625). June-Oct.: Wed.-Sat. 1-5. Admission: 
adults $1, children $.50. Artifacts from 
homes, farms, shops, of early settlers in 
Casselman Valley; most complete rock and 
fossil collection in area. 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 


Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Library, 
Goshen College, Goshen (219-533-3161). 
Jan.-June, Sept.-Dec.: Mon.-Sat. 8-5, Tues. 
8 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. 1-5; July: weekdays 
only 9-5; closed Aug., holidays. Admission: 
free. @ Senior Exhibition, March 29- 
April 12. 

Mennonite Mutual Aid Gallery, 1110 N. 
Main (SR 15N), Goshen (219-533-9511). 
Admission: free. 


continued on page 43 
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FOREIGN BEAT es 
Makkum Pottery 


9 


a Mennonite Company of Creativity 


by Jan Gleysteen 


Since the dawn of civilization earthen 
vessels have been used to prepare, to serve, 
and to store food and liquids. Ranging from 
the utterly primitive to the technically com- 
petent, crockery’s usefulness improved over 
the centuries by the addition of transparent 
salt or lead glazes to counteract its inherent 
porous nature. Artistic touches were added by 
forming the pieces from coils of clay (rope 
pottery) or by scratching designs into the 
surface (sgrafitto). But painted decorations 
had to wait till the invention of tinglazing. 

The Chinese, as early as 3,000 B.C. and 
independent of outside influences, developed 
pottery into a fine art. The art of tinglazing 
and decorating was discovered by accident 
and perfected by them shortly after A.D. 600. 

The Moorish occupation of Spain from the 
eighth through the fifteenth centuries 
brought different Eastern skills within the 
boundaries of Europe. The discovery of great 
tin deposits helped Spain emerge as the 
heartland for the development of fancy 
pottery from which derived all of Europe’s 
later ceramics, especially that of Holland and 
England. 

Originally, Moorish tin-enameled pottery 
was exported to other parts of Europe via the 
island of Majorca. This explains why this 
type of wares became known as majolica. 

In the 1400s the center of European power 
and wealth shifted from the defunct Roman 
Empire to the Low Countries. Italian potters 
migrated to Antwerp, and soon their Flemish 
apprentices became masters themselves. 
When, during the mid-1500s, the bloody 
reign of Duke d’Alba caused the mass exodus 
of ten thousands of Protestants (including the 
remaining Anabaptists) from Flanders to the 
northern Netherlands, the potters came along 
to settle in Middleburg, Dordrecht, Amster- 
dam, and Delft, and also in Friesland. 

Of the more than eighty majolica potteries 
in Holland from that time, only the 
Tichelaar plant at Makkum remains, the 
world’s sole survivor of the tinglazing 
process in continuous operation since the 
days of the Renaissance. 

The founding date of that pottery, bought 
by the Mennonite Freerk Jansz — who soon 
adopted the name Tichelaar (Tilemaker) as 
the family name — is lost in history. 
Tichelaar’s pottery apparently prospered, for 
a travel report of 1664 describes Makkum as: 
“... only recently a little village, but now a 
town of substantial houses, with more than a 
hundred tile and brick ovens, which give 
employment to 300 households, . . . with 
regular trade and navigation to France, 
England, and other distant ‘landscapes’... .”’ 

The pottery of Makkum has been owned 
and managed by a continuous line of 


Tichelaar descendants, ending only in 1985 
when Pieter Jan Tichelaar laid down his 
directorship in order to devote full time to his 
other interests. 

More than a few of the past Tichelaars were 
people active in the pottery, in the affairs of 
the city and the region, and leaders in the 
local Mennonite congregation. A number of 
Tichelaars served as deacons of the church 
and as trustees of the Frisian Mennonite 
Conference. Pieter Ymes Tichelaar (1727- 
1808) was treasurer of an association of 


Poa 


Mennonite congregations in southwest Fries- 
land. Another member of the family, Haito 
Tichelaar, a graduate of the University of 
Franeker and of the Mennonite Seminary in 
Amsterdam, took an active interest in the 
merger of the various Dutch Mennonite 
factions into a United Mennonite Conference 
in 1801. Jan Pieters Tichelaar (1893-1981) was 
trustee of the A.D.S. (Dutch Mennonite Con- 
ference) from 1941 to 1954. 

Originally, clay for the Makkum pottery 
was dug from deposits near Bolsward, about 
four miles distant, but by the 1700s, the well- 
kept books record imported “earth from 
Doornik (Flanders) and later, clays and 
chalks from Germany and England. These 
components were mixed in a horse-powered 
clay mill. The ingenious thing about this 
mill was that the ingredients were loaded 
from the top, and that the finished mix was 
forced through a hole near the bottom of the 
wooden vat. This provided for continuous 
movement, prototypical of today’s 
mechanical mixers. Horses were also used to 
drive machinery for refining glazes. 

In 1868 the horses were retired in favor of a 
mobile steam traction engine which also 
served at the clay pits and in the clay washing 


Ray Gingerich 


and purifying operations. Eventually ‘a 
Stationary steam plant was installed to drive 
all the machinery in the pottery. 

To serve the growing market overseas he 
firm also owned three small sailing ships, the 
Rik and the Jowwer (named after the 
daughters of Yme Freerks Tichelaar 1688- 
1770) and the Brothers Tichelaar, and a 
controlling interest in 35 other ships. By the 
time these wooden ships were outclassed by 
larger and faster steel-hulled ships, much of 
Tichelaars output was already being shipped 


by rail. 

A detailed log on the operations at 
Makkum has been kept since 1719, listing the 
number of firings per year, the number and 
the type of tiles, dishes, and small goods. The 
number of firings per year have varied from 
22 to 40, with each batch taking up to nine 
days. Firing, each time, takes between 36 and 
40 hours. 

Originally the kilns were wood-fired, but 
during the First World War the Dutch dis- 
covered that peat was cheaper than wood and 
more readily available in the northeastern 
provinces. That allowed the peat-burning 
Tichelaar to continue in business during 
World War II when the coal-fired plants 
closed down for lack of fuel. In 1948 
Tichelaar switched to electric kilns. The 
volume of an electric kiln is considerably 
smaller but the loading and the firing times 
have been reduced by one-fourth, which even 
allows for — heaven forbid! — an occasional 
rush order! 

Makkum ware, listed here in order of 
volume and importance, can be divided into 
four major groupings: tzles (decorated or 
plain), dishes, platters, and saucers, small 
goods (trivets, mustard pots, salt cellars, soap 


dishes, pint and quart measures), and orna- 
mental pieces. Counting the variations with- 
in each category, this amounts to a total of 
1,100 different articles. 

Tiles, widely used in home decorating 
throughout Northern Europe, can be divided 
into two main groups: plain or with a 
minimum of design, and decorated. In 
Makkum single tiles are decorated with land- 
scapes, windmills, ships, roses and tulips, 
Bible characters, dogs, cats, and other small 
animals, and children at play. 

An important product is the tle tableau, 
consisting of 4, 6, 9, 12, 16, 20, or 24 tiles 
decorated with a continuous painting of a 
complete farmstead, or a naval scene, a Bible 
story, or a custom design. Other tableaux 
(created for use on doorposts or in entryways) 
consist of scenes one tile wide by thirteen or 
fifteen tiles high, embellished with climbing 
ivy, peacocks with long tails, hanging gar- 
lands. Needless to say tableaux (usually 
commissioned rather than sold from stock) 
are always painted by the lead artist. One of 
these was Adam Sijbel who worked for the 
Tichelaars in the late 1700s and whose gaily 
decorated cows and other pieces can now be 
admired in Dutch and Belgian museums. 

Another important artist was Willem de 
Zweege, who worked with the firm from 1849 
to 1896, the last 27 years as the lead decorator. 
William was succeeded by his son, Jacobus de 
Zweege, who expanded both the traditional 
assortment and the use of color. A con- 
servative estimate of the number of decorated 
tiles produced by the Tichelaars over the past 
three centuries come to 125 million, followed 
by some 8 million platters and saucers. 

The size of the firm has always been 
modest, ranging between 20 and 60 persons 
over the years. Attracting, training and keep- 
ing topnotch craftsmen and -women, willing 
to put their whole lives into maintaining the 
level of quality for which Makkum ware is 
famous, naturally limits the possibilities of 
expansion. By striving for a unique style 
befitting the ancient art of majolica — but at 
the same time free from slavishly following 
the traditional patterns — Tichelaar stll 
creates a product that is instantly recog- 
nizable, prized by connoisseurs around the 


world. 


Tichelaars pottery at Makkum, Friesland, the 
Netherlands, 1s open to the public Tuesday- 
Friday from 9:00-5:30. The last guided tour starts 
at 3:45 p.m. Telephone: (05158)-1341. 


MUSEUMS & 
CUE BIS 
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Kansas 


Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, 
Bethel College, North Newton (316-283- 
2500). Sept.-May: Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sun. 2-4. 
Admission: free. ® Annual Senior Art 
Exhibit, April 1-12. 

Hesston College Gallery, Hesston College, 
Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb.-May, Sept.- 
Dec.: Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 11-5, Sun. 2-5. 
Admission: free. 

Ohio 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluffton 
College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). Daily 8 
a.m.-11 p.m. Admission: free. @ Senior 


Show featuring work by Cindy Elson and 
John Mast, March 16-April 3. 


Pennsylvania 


Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga Fine 
Arts Center, Messiah College, Grantham 
(717-766-2511, Ext. 276). Mid-Sept.—early 
May: Mon., Wed., Thurs. 9-4, Tues., Fri. 
9-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 2-5. Admission: 
free. @ Senior Art Major Exhibition, 
April 3-15. 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (717-768-7171). 
Open daily 9-5 except Sundays, Christmas. 
Admission: free. 


Virginia 


Eastern Mennonite College Gallery, EMG, 
Harrisonburg (703-433-2771). Sept.-Apr.: 
Mon.-Thurs. 7:45 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. 7:45-5, 
Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. Admission: free. 


If you know of additional museums and 
galleries displaying work by and/or about 
Mennonites and related peoples, please send 
information to Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old 
Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
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AMERICAN ABROAD 


Sub-Saharan Postpartum Prattle (3rd ed.) 
by James and Jeanette Krabill 


It often seems to us that one of the biggest 
differences between our own Western culture 
and that of our African hosts must lie in the 
area of child-bearing. 

e e r) 


The average U.S. family — including both 
children and parent(s) — is at present com- 
posed of 2.7 persons. In France, too, the 
“typical household” remains quite small, 
containing 1-2 parents, 1.8 children and... 
one dog. Some prophets speak of a Western 
“demographic crisis’ and have called on 


ee al ye 


public officials to curb these alarming trends. 
To encourage couples, the French govern- 
ment grants substantial aid to families with 
three or more children. And on our last trip 
through France, a billboard campaign — 


featuring the close-up of a naked enormously 
pregnant belly — announced with conviction 
that “France loves babies!” 

Then there is Africa. A 1985 continental 
poll reveals that the average sub-Saharan 
mother would fix the “ideal family size” at 7.2 
members. Here in Ivory Coast, despite a life 
expectancy of only 47, demographers antici- 
pate a nearly doubled populauon — from 
nine to fifteen million — between now and 
the year 2000. 


In several of the local churches here, 
women are routinely divided into two cate- 
gories and prayed for accordingly during 
regular worship services: pregnant women, 
first of all, that God would grant them 
successful delivery; and then “‘sterile’” women 
(1.e., all other women present), that God’s 
mighty hand would reach down and some- 
how touch their bodies, blessing them with 
this world’s greatest gift. 

We made the dreadful mistake a few years 
back of mentioning to church folks here that 
some of our friends in America had actually 


(for high school students only) 
Planning your summer? 


“Muse. Wok 


Courses in theory and conducting 
String or vocal master classes 
Rehearsals and performance with orchestra, jazz band, choir 


Courses in BASIC, Pascal, advanced Pascal 


Placement for non-experienced and experienced 
Practice in computer center 


at Goshen College 
June 14-19, 1987 


For more information, write to the Office of Admissions, Goshen College, Goshen, 
IN 46526. Or phone toll free (800) 348-7422, collect from Indiana and Canada, 
(219) 533-3161. 
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chosen, for reasons of conscience, to remain 
childless in marriage. Our African brothers 
and sisters, however, could never fathom how 
such wholesome and otherwise intelligent 
Christian young people had so managed to 
distort God’s fondest desire for the human 
race. 
® e * 


Newborns in this country are always 
welcomed with unbounded exuberance. On 
one occasion we were waiting in our Car ata 
stoplight when a pedestrian unexpectedly 
charged up to the window and exclaimed, 
“Hey! A new baby? God is great! Boy or girl? 


Girl? Oh . . . well, maybe next time. Can I 
hold her till the light turns green?” 
e ® @ 


Most village girls we know become 
mothers in their mid-to-late teens and by the 
time they reach Jeanette’s age are grand- 
mothers at least once. The fact that we — with 
two small children (six and under) — have 
only now produced Offspring Number Three 
is clearly for many folks a better-late- 
than-never-but-where-on-earth-have-you- 
been affair. 

“So how old are you, white man?” The 
question came to James from an unknown 
passenger several years ago as he sat ona ferry 
boat with thirty other travellers waiting 
endlessly for departure time. ‘““T'wenty-nine, 
huh. And how many children you got? What 

. none?” The man halted in disbelief. 
“What’s the matter with you,” he asked and 
then looking scornfully down at James’ 
zipper, added, ““Doesn’t your ‘thing’ work?” 

e ® e 

The return trip to Africa following our 
recent furlough was a fascinating cross- 
cultural experience in itself. Passing through 
the Brussels airport with two small children 
and Jeanette visibly expecting a third, we 
nearly jerked the head off of one matronly 
dame whose incredulous expression could 
only be translated by: ‘““Those poor souls! 
How did they manage to miscalculate . . . so 
soon... again?!” 

Arriving in Ivory Coast we went to visit an 
old preacher who was anxiously awaiting our 
return. No words can adequately describe his 
satisfied face upon catching first glimpse of 
Jeanette. “God is faithful!” he exclaimed. 
“Ten months ago you left us empty-handed 
and now you’ve sent us this wonderful 
package from America! Thank-you! Thank- 
you! Thank-you so much!” Lj 


Marie-Laure Neff Krabill (James and Jeanette 
Krabill’s second daughter, third child), was born 
May 7, 1986. The Krabills live inland in 
Yocoboue, Ivory Coast, where they are available 
to independent African churches. 


FILM RATINGS 


Black Widow— An interesting premise. A 
woman marries rich men and _ then 
murders them in untraceable ways. Debra 
Winger plays the investigator, but it turns 
mediocre. (4) 


Brighton Beach Memoirs—The first. of 
Neil Simon’s trilogy about growing up in 
Brooklyn. So-so. The slow pace has no 
payoff. (4) 


Crimes of the Heart—Three_ great 
actresses and one of the world’s best 
directors (Bruce Beresford) should have 
done better, but it is sull a worthwhile story 
about three eccentric sisters. (6) 


Little Shop of Horrors—A superb offbeat 
musical about a flower shop full of magic 
and terrors. Steve Martin is excellent as a 
mad dentist. (7) 


The Mission— Haunting music, fantastic 
visuals and an excellent church-state con- 
flict make this a picture most Mennonites 
will enjoy a great deal. Disappointly awed 
by flat characterizations. (7) 


The Morning After—Uneven _ thriller 
about an alcoholic former actress who 
wakes up beside a murdered man and 
doesn’t remember if she did it. (5) 


The Mosquito Coast—A major disap- 
pointment. The team of Peter Weir and 
Harrison Ford fail to find the magic of this 
story of an eccentric inventor who takes his 
family away from civilization. (5) 


Native Son—A gripping film based on 
Richard Wright's 1940 novel about racism 
in Chicago. Worthwhile, though a bit 
muted. (7) 


Place of Weeping—A poignant story of a 
variety of persons and their reactions to a 
murder in rural South Africa. (8) 


Platoon—A vivid, graphic depiction of the 
Vietnam War. A young recruit is thrown 
into the middle of the brutal war in 1967. 
Flirts with preachiness, but achieves 
cinematic excellence. (8) 


Radio Days— Disappointing, thin film by 
Woody Allen. Many vignettes, many 
actors, many old-style radio spots, many 
yawns. Growing up watching radio. (5) 


Therese—An_ extraordinarily _ stylistic, 
enchanting story about a young French 
girl who lived with religious passion and 
died with quiet joy. (7) 

Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective 
ona scale from 1 through 9, based on their 
sensitivity, integrity, and technique. 


Handcrafted 
Gifts — 
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e guilts e patch work table- 
e pillows cloths 
e afghans e patchwork chair pads 


e wooden farm 
animals 


e soft calico toys 
e crayon holders 


e aprons e handmade dolls & 
e quilt books & doll clothes 

art cards e wooden puzzles & 
e fabrics & quilting trains 

supplies e turtle foot stools 


e sock monkeys e calico potholders 


Celebrate Creativity! 


Come and buy 
special gifts, or simply 
allow your creative self 
to be inspired. 
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and functional 
—a true pottery lover’s 
paradise! 
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Currently featuring the work of potters Royce 
Yoder, Jane Graber, Marvin Bartel, Lynn Lais, 
Margaret Lorraine Hudson, Greg Luginbuhl, Dick 
Lehman, Mark Nafziger, and Lorin Beidler. Cream 
of the crop in ceramics! 


The Village Pottery 


Main Street (Route 340) 


Intercourse, PA 17534 (717) 768-7171 
(Open daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Closed Sundays) 


A Scholarly Journal 
of Christian Inquiry 
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Dr. Walter Klaassen 


© Focuses on today’s moral, ethical and religious issues, 
addressing these questions in the light of Christian faith 


@ Encourages discussion among the professions and academic 
disciplines 


© Of special interest to teachers, pastors, academics, and pro- 
fessional people concerned about today’s major issues 


@ Published three times annually by Conrad Grebel College 
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As Others See Us 
by Katie Funk Wiebe 


A Mennonite family was riding home from meeting at Franconia, 
Pennsylvania. The husband remarked to his wife with some satis- 
faction, “I believe we were about the plainest that were there this 
morning.” — John L. Ruth in A Quiet and Peaceable Life 


One prominent Mennonite leader liked to use aftershave lotion. 
After the service, a woman accosted him. “You are using perfume. I 
can smell it.” 

“And you, dear sister, don’t use any,” he replied. “I can smell it.” 
(My informant didn’t know the name of the leader for sure. Write me if 
you know!) 


B. B. Janz, prominent Mennonite Brethren church leader during 
the period after the 1920s, enjoyed church work more than many other 
things. After one conference session, he is reported to have said with 
some satisfaction, “TI have retained all my offices.” 


Orie O. Miller had no taste for exotic foods, although he traveled 
abroad a great deal on behalf of MCC and mission projects. Once in 
Tanzania, he kept talking while holding a handful of ugali, a type of 
mush, so he did not need to eat it, yet did not insult his host by refusing 
it. — Paul Erb in Orie Miller: The Story of a Man and an Era 


In an eastern Pennsylvania supermarket checkout line, a woman in 
a long black cape dress and bonnet began writing a check as her 
groceries were tallied. ““Do you have a check-cashing card for this 
store?” asked the clerk. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“What about a credit card?” 

“Sorry, no.” 

“A driver’s license, then! You have to have some identification. 
What do you have?” 

“T don’t have any of those things. I just have trust.” 

With a glance at face and garb, the manager initialed her check. The 
clerk rolled her eyes to the ceiling in mock horror, saying, “Some 
people have got their nerve!’’ — Doris Janzen Longacre in Living 
More With Less 


The new Presbyterian pastor who had moved to a community with 
a scattering of Mennonites was visiting all residents living around his 
church. When asked what the experiences had taught him, he replied 
that he could always tell if he was ina Mennonite home if preschoolers 
were present. In a non-Mennonite home, they talked about their 
ABCs, butin a Mennonite home, they talked about their MCCs — the 
sale, canner, and school kits. — Brian Epp, Henderson, Nebraska 


An ignorant new settler in the middle states was being shown some 
land by a Mennonite farmer eager to sell. Though it was full of stones, 
the Mennonite was extolling it as being the best land that could be 
purchased. When a few miles down the road the prospective purchaser 
saw another farmer with a stoneboat loaded with stones on his land, he 
questioned the Mennonite. ““Oh, he’s seeding them,” was the 
response. O 


Katie Funk Wiebe is the author of many books and articles, and an 
English professor at Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous stories and anecdotes that 
you've experienced or heard. We are not interested in stock jokes — we want 
human interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep your 
submissions to no more than 100 words and send them to Katie Funk 
Wiebe, Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 67063. She will credit the 
anecdotes she selects. 


T. S. Eliot: What Difference Does a Poet Make? 


by Philip Yancey 


Festival Quarterly tries each quarter to feature 
speeches and essays from the larger world which, 
because of their subject, unusual sensitivity, or 
wisdom, are of interest to our readers. 


Twice a week all last spring I rode a 
screeching Chicago elevated train south for 
85 blocks. When I boarded, I shared the car 
with yuppies, the men decked out in all- 
cotton shirts and three-piece suits, the women 
anomalously attired in business suits and 
athletic shoes (clutching their dress shoes ina 


It would be hard to overestimate the impact 
of T. S. Ehot on existentialism, which built 
upon such images as the “waste land” and the 
“hollow men.” Butit would be harder sull to 
overestimate the shock of what happened 
next, when T. S. Eliot, the urbane prophet of 
doom, became a Christian. It was as if a 
Norman Mailer had converted — ora Saul of 
‘Tarsus. 

At first friends explained his conversion as 
“just an intellectual thing,” a longing for 
order that found refuge in the Anglican 


fundraiser, composed captions for a patriotic 
exhibition of war photos, and tried his hand 
at Christmas verse. 

Somewhere along the way, however, Eliot 
recovered his poetic voice. In The Four 
Quartets, written at the height of World War 
II, he managed to blend the music and the 
message. These poems show the sharp, prob- 
ing eye of the early work but are tempered 
with insights from Eliot’s own religious 
pilgrimage. 

Today, in 1986, I had to work to find the 


In The Waste Land, Eliot changed forever the way 


bag under their arms). 

Along the route various ethnic types joined 
us, headed for factory jobs just south of down- 
town. Then would come a 30-block ride 
through the underbelly of Chicago — old 
houses sagging and peeling, with garbage 
piled high against them. A war zone, under 
siege. Dudes with oversized radios roamed the 
train cars, hawking jewelry and candy and 
children’s toys. 

At last I would transfer to a bus for my 
destination: the imposing Gothic towers of 
the University of Chicago. For the next two 
hours I sat in a room with 11 others and 
studied the poetry of T. S. Eliot. 

The poems, written half a century before, 
sull had a haunting immediacy about them. 
Chicago commuters, detached and silent, 
their faces seamed with tensions, were the 
very characters Eliot had described in The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock and in his 
plays. And his poetic images of urban squalor 
matched precisely what my train had just 
sped past. 

In one poem especially, Eliot, the strange 
American expatriate, changed forever the way 
this century looks at itself. People are sull 
debating the meaning of The Waste Land, 
but that epic of confusion and despair came 
to define the mood of a generation between 
world wars. 

It was hard to bea poet in those days, when 
vigorous communism and vigorous fascism 
were spreading across Europe. How could a 
mere artist stand against such forces? Soon 
Eliot grew tired, asking, “‘Of what use is this 
experimenting with rhythms and words, this 
effort to find the precise metric and the exact 
image to set down feelings which, if com- 
municable at all, can be communicated to so 
few that the result seems insignificant com- 
pared to the labor.” 


this century looks at itself. 


church. And indeed, Eliot then spoke in 
abstractions, noting that Christianity offered 
the best hope against the decline of Western 
civilization. But whatever his initial moti- 
vation, faith took root and came to dominate 
his thinking and his work. 

How did Eliot’s faith affect his writing? 
Some complained it ruined him and indeed, 
the next 15 years’ output lacked the depth of 
the early works. The questions Eliot asked 
himself are questions I still hear today: Is 
there any room for art in a world gone mad? 
How can a Christian work on fiction or 
poetry? Shouldn’t we do something more 
useful? 

Finally, burdened by the world crisis, Eliot 
turned away from poetry toward economics 
and sociology. As a Christian citizen, he felt 
he had no choice. He contemplated schemes 
for redistributing wealth. He met regularly 
with two Christian groups that included such 
luminaries as Dorothy Sayers, Alec Vidler, 
Karl Mannheim, Nevill Coghill, and 
Nicholas Berdyaev. Influenced by them, he 
developed his own apologetic for the Chris- 
tian faith, an apologetic of culture. He wrote 
three books about the state of the West, books 
of urgent warning that called for an actively 
Christian society. 

Eliot saw the fatal flaw in the humanism 
that was emerging as a fresh new breath of 
hope. Unless the values a nation lived by 
came from outside — from above, he said 
—they would be vulnerable to any form of 
tyranny. History soon proved him right. 

Meanwhile, his writing took an odd turn: 
he began accepting assignments from the 
church. Virginia Woolf and Ezra Pound 
grumbled that their friend was turning intoa 
priest. England’s artistic community watched 
in horror as T. S. Eliot, arguably the century’s 
greatest poet, wrote a play for a church 


results of T. S. Eliot’s years of thinking about 
society and economics. I nosed around in the 
corners of a large university library, and even 
rummaged in the rare-book room before I 
found Eliot’s more baldly propagandistic 
work: yellowed, musty books printed on the 
cheap paper of the war years. 

Meanwhile, in my class, bright graduate 
students of all religious persuasions were 
poring over the meaning of words like these: 


The wounded surgeon plies the steel 
That questions the distempered part; 
Beneath the bleeding hands we feel 

The sharp compassion of the healer’s art 
Resolving the enigma of the fever chart. 


Our only health is the disease 
If we obey the dying nurse 
Whose constant care is not to please 
But to remind of our, and Adam’s curse, 
And that, to be restored, our sickness 
must grow WOTSE. 
—Four Quartets 


Like many Christians in the arts, T. S. 
Eliot questioned the inherent value of what 
he was doing. Is art worth it? Is it useful 
enough? At times it hardly seemed so, in light 
of global crisis. Yet, perspective changes as 
time goes on. I doubt there would even be a 
class on Eliot at the University of Chicago if 
all we had were his papers on social theory 
and his church plays. And I know I would not 
travel 85 blocks on an elevated train to attend 
such a class if it did exist. st 


Used by permission of the author and 
Christianity Today, © 1986. 
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“Three Things that 
Concern Me Most!” 


Presented by Ralph Lebold 
A Saturday Seminar sponsored by The People’s Place 
Saturday, April 25, 1987 (7:30 a.m—2 p.m.) 


1. Strengthening Our Mennonite Identity 
The Mennonite Church has experienced rapid social, cultural and religious change in 
recent decades which has removed many of the familiar marks of identification signaling 
who we are as a people. The old familiar boundaries are weakening—between church and 
world, between other faith groups—so that we are now in danger of being absorbed into the 
mainstream of North American life. How shall we strengthen our identity while at the same 
time being creatively engaged with the wider community? 
2. Affirming Marriage and Family Life 
The church ts experiencing many challenges to its teaching on the permanence of mar- 
riage and its cherished view on the importance of family life. How can we truly respect and 
affirm these important values while at the same time incorporating persons into our congre- 
gations whose marriages have failed, giving support to the single parent families, providing 
meaningful help to persons who have incorporated mainstream sexual mores, recognizing 
and affirming persons who are single through circumstances or choice? 


3. Calling and Nurturing Leaders 


Will the church have its leadership needs met in the coming decades? As we add more 
congregations, expand our institutions and develop more conference programs will we find 
bright, committed and able leaders who will serve as pastors, administrators, educators, evan- 
gelists, etc.? What kind of images do we present when we talk about leadership? Where are 
the people who provide desirable role models? Have we learned how to nurture and support 
those who are our current leaders? 


Ee Ralph Lebold is President of Conrad Grebel College, Waterloo, Ontario. He is also Moderator-Elect of the Mennonite Church. 
S—S= 


For more information and registration, write to Saturday Seminar, 
A The People’s Place, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 or call 717/768-7171. 
Q Registration to seminars is limited to insure personal interchange for those who attend. 


